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Art.  I.  The  Stranger  in  America  :  containing  ObseiTations  made  during  a 
long  Residence  in  that  Country,  on  the  Genius,  Manners,  and  Cui- 
toms  of  the  People  of  the  United  States  ;  with  Biographical  Particulars 
of  Public  Characters  ;  Hints  and  Facts  relative  to  the  Arts,  Sciences, 
Commerce,  Agriculture,  Manufactures,  Emigration,  and  the  Slave 
Trade.  By  Charles  William  Janson,  Esq.  late  of  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island,  Counsellor  at  Law.  Illustrated  by  Engravings.  4to.  pp.  500. 
Price  2/.  2s,  Cundee.  1 807. 

THE  appellation  of  mother-country  has  been  familiarly  ap- 
^  plied  to  England  in  relation  to  America,  and  there  was  a 
time  when  the  title  was  very  Battering  to  her  vanity,  and  per¬ 
haps  very  gratifying  to  her  parental  atlections.  She  fancied 
herself  grown  young  again  in  the  unfolding  charms,  the  vi¬ 
gorous  liealth,  the  rising  stature,  and  the  active  spirit  of  her 
hopeful  descendant,  whose  name  she  was  continually  repeating, 
whose  lineaments  of  resemblance  to  herself  she  fondly  traced, 
and  whose  honour  she  watchfully  and  even  fiercely  defended, 
against  every  suspicious  or  unnriendly  demonstration.  She 
looked  round  with  no  little  exultation,  mixed  perhaps  witli  no 
little  contempt,  on  some  of  her  neighbours,  who  could  not 
shew  so  fair  and  virtuous  an  offspring. 

For  some  time  all  went  on  very  well.  The  matron,  feeling 
no  rivalry  with  the  blooming  minor,  was  liberal  in  her  indul¬ 
gences  and  moderate  in  her  claims  ;  while  the  daughter,  con¬ 
scious  of  the  necessity  of  protection,  revering  a  personage  that 
every  one  else  was  seen  to  revere,  and  affected  with  the  kind¬ 
ness  of  the  parental  caresses,  was  happy  in  the  exercise  of  an 
almost  uniform  obedience.  The  time,  however,  inevitably 
arrived  wiien  she  could  no  longer  be  treated  as  a  child,  and  to 
the  elder  lady  the  wisdom  was  not  given,  to  know  how  to  behave 
to  her  as  a  person  come  to  maturity.  The  matron  began  to 
feel  a  certain  indefinable  jealousy,  which  gradually  displayed 
itself  in  a  change  of  deportment  from  easy  cordiality  to  man¬ 
ners  of  alternate  formality  and  petulance,  followed  bv  a  more 
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rigid  exaction  of  the  homage  and  the  services  which  she  had 
Lccn  accu>t()nied  to  receive  in  the  earru'st  years  of  her  young 
relative.  'The  daughter  expresNcd  her  regret  at  this  chani^e, 
iningh'd  uith  a  degree  of  jiride  which  ventured  toimiinate  that 
the  age  for  silent  obedicMice  and  unconditional  submission  was 
})ast,  and  ])resnm<‘d  to  mention  counter-claims,  in  the  wav  of 
compronu:  e.  'Fhe  senior  (hnne,  incensed  to  hear  of  condi¬ 
tions  atul  stipulations  from  what  had  been  ro  lately  a  hel|)k*ss 
dependent  brat,  iiunie  short  work,  and  reduced  the  cpiesfion  to 
the  alternative  of  absolute  submission,  or  the  utmost  vengeance 
of  her  power,  '^riie  damsel  was  instantly  fired  wit!)  the  spirit 
ot  an  amazon,  sought  the  ae([naintance,  and  accepted  the  aid, 
of  her  mother’s  most  ir*veterate  rival,  and  finally  declared  she 
would  e  tahiish  herself  in  the  world,  separate  and  free.  I'his 
dcUTminatioM  she  carried  ijito  i*ffect,  with  a  courage  and  ad- 
dres  which  t)*iumphcd  ove  r  the  greatest  diffienlties  ;  and  she 
lias  ever  since  maintained  tiie  behaviour  of  an  ecpial,  tolerably 
civil  wlien  she  has  experienced  civility,  and  indifferent  or  con¬ 
temptuous,  whim  the  old  lady  could  not,  iii  iicr  manners,  re¬ 
press  her  splctMi  at  recollecting,  how  lately  i»he  possessed  an 
cibsolute  authoritv  over  this  arrogant  virago. 

Since  that  period,  the  maternal  title  has  sounded  hut  ungra- 
i  ignsly  in  the  ears  of  the  personage,  who  has  lost  both  the  au¬ 
thority  and  the  affection  wliich  render  it  fi-itlering.  In  plain 
terms,  the  Knglish  nation,  while  contemplating  tbe  American 
Stales,  is  ratlier  im  rlified  tlian  pleased,  in  recollecting  whence 
thev  lia\e  dt  rived  their  origin,  and  would  perhaps  regard 
tliem  w  ith  somewliat  more  couijilacency,  if  they  had  been  a 
people  ‘prung  from  some  <listant  and  forgotten  stock.  It  had 
been  less  grating  to  our  pride,  to  have  acknowledged  an  inde¬ 
pendence  inherited  from  a  horde  of  Esquimaux  or  Tatars,  than 
an  indepcndcnct!  asMimecl  in  requital  of  onr  pationage,  and  in 
tlefiance  of  our  power.  We  hear  of  their  advancing  popula¬ 
tion,  agriculture,  and  commerce,  not  without  some  occa- 
sional  feelings  like  those  of  a  man  who  observes  the  flourish¬ 
ing  couditiou  and  ample  produce  of  an  estate  which  he  lately 
<‘al|eil  his  own,  hut  which  an  expensive*  litigation,  ai  d  an  ad¬ 
judgement  of  what  he  may  deem  very  questionable  equity,  has 
lransft‘1  red  to  another  claln  ant.  This  f-'cling  will  he  occa- 
sionallv  awakened,  till  the  present  generation  shali  he  parsed 
away,  and  succeeded  liy  a  race  to  whom  the  loss  of  America 
will  be,  not  a  matter  of  irksome  remembrance,  lint  merely  » 
fact  of  history,  like  the  loss  of  our  ancient  possessions  m 
t  ranee. 

Pei  hajisat  length,  when  America  shall  have  grown  into  a 
inagnilicent  association  of  empires,  the  pride  of  having  been 
their  origin  will  be  kindled  afresh,  and  England,  become,  ^ 
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she  may  evenlually  become,  one  of  the  inttuior  states  of  Ku- 
ro|H*,  will  boast  that  it  is  in  America  that  she  appears  in  her 
elory,  wliere  her  languaj^e,  her  literature,  and  the  spirit  of  her 
j)()lity  and  laws,  are  extended  from  the  short's  of  the  Atlantic, 
to  those  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  from  Lake  Superior  to  the 
Strait.-*  of  Magellan. 

V\"e  have  s.iid,  that  England  may  eventually  become  one  of 
the  inferior  stales  of  the  old  world.  Indeed  this  .seems  ineviuiblc, 
(su})po.->ing  no  unforeseen  causes  to  intervene)  if  we  have  any 
right  to  believe  tliat  the  other  countries  may  at  length  attain 
the  same  proportionate  population,  and  an  equal  eminence  in 
knowledge  and  civilization.  For  whenever  the  nations  sliall 
become  nearly  equal  in  thesegrandattainment.s,  the  precedence 
in  importance  and  inrinence  will  naturally  fall  t»>  those  of  the 
nunibm*,  that,  possessing  the  w  idest  extent  of  compact  terri¬ 
tory,  have  llie  greatest  number  of  people  at  command.  If 
therefore,  in  the  progress  of  time,  the  greater  and  more  south¬ 
ern  part  of  the  Hu>sian  empire,  if  Germany,  consolidated,  as 
it  may  very  possibly  be,  into  one  mighty  stale,  and  if  France, 
though  reduced  to  narrower  limits  than  those  to  which  her  arms 
have  extended  lier  authority,  should  rise  to  the  same  intellec¬ 
tual  and  moral  level  as  England,  each  of  them  will  then,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  most  obvious  principles  of  pro])ortion,  hold  an 
immense  superiority  over  her,  in  the  consideration,  and  in  the 
power  of  iiiHuencing  the  condition,  of  the  world  ;  and  we  can¬ 
not  see  any  insurmountable  obstacles  to  the  possibility  of  their 
ultimate  attainment  of  this  rival  intproveinent  of  the  mind. — 
As  to  the  importance  which  England  derives  at  present  from 
her  naval  power,  nothing  can  be  more  factitious  and  precarious. 
This  enmbrou  >  engine,  which  is  gradually  exhausting  the  na¬ 
tional  vigour  which  actuates  it,  will  become  useless,  as  the 
larger  states  continue  to  advance  in  that  knowledge  which  or¬ 
ganizes  numbers  and  physical  resources  into  national  power.  If 
she  maintain  amity  with  the  greater  nations,  she  will  not  need 
tlii  s  naval  force,  and  if  hostility,  she  will  lose  it.  For  llie  skill 
derived  from  progressive  arts  and  repeated  trial,  combined 
"ith  ampler  resources  supplied  by  nature  and  numbers,  will 
enable  the  superior  states  ultimately  to  destroy  it  And  when 
the  fighting  navy  of  England  shall  be  finally  bumbled,  the  coni- 
niercial  navy  must  follow  in  a  great  measure  its  fate.  Hut  in¬ 
deed,  the  nations  of  a  wiser  age  will  probably  cease  to  think 
lorvign  commerce  worth  protecting  or  contesting,  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  ot  naval  armaments.  They  w  ill  find  a  much  more  useful 
eniployiiipijt  of  their  industry  in  the  endless  improvement  of 
hiternal  economy,  (at  present  so  miserably  neglected  in  our 
^''•1  country,)  than  in  the  manufacture  of  luxuries  for  tdreign 
^litrkets. 
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While  thus  anticipatinj^  tiic*  declininjr  importance  of  Kn^Iand 
111  the  rank  of  nations,  we  may  feel  a  stronger  interest  in  look, 
mg  torward  to  the  future  greatness  of  America,  .(as  soon  as  we 
can  surmount  the  mortilication  of  having  lost  her  as  a  de- 
prndci'cy,)  tlian  we  could  feel  in  viewing  the  rising  magnitude 
of  states  with  which  we  nevtT  had  any  intimate  connexion  ;  be¬ 
cause,  as  we  have  observed,  it  will  seem  to  be  England  still, 
that  is  pre-eminent  among  the  nations,  when  a  vast  continent 
is  inlial)it(‘d  by  people  of  English  descent  and  names,  when 
maxims  first  derived  from  England  are  the  basis  of  their  social 
system,  and  when  English  authors  arc  the  authors  most  fami¬ 
liarly  read  ayd  aiimired,-  by  perhaps,  far  more  than  a  hundred 
millions  of  persons. 

The  character  and  circumstances  of  such  a  people  are  sub 
jects  of  the  highest  curiosity,  not  from  llie  present  rank  which 
this  people  liolds  in  the  eivilized  world,  hut  as  affording  some 
pnignosties  of  the  future  moral  condition  of  a  continent,  which 
will  probably  soon  become,  in  every  fiart,  finally  independent 
of  all  the  rest  of  the  globe,  and  from  the  wide  separation  of  all 
its  habitable  regions  from  the  other  continents,  w’ill  hecome  a 
world  of  its  own.  We  look  with  great  interest  on  the  disclo 
.sure  of  tiie  features  and  ])roportions  of  a  form,  which  is  grow 
ing  fast  tovvartl  a  gigantic  magnitude;  and  on  the  first  symp 
toms  of  character,  in  a  youth  who  is  born  to  be  a  monarch. 

Knowing  what  long  periods  of  time  are  retjnired,  even  in 
the  happiest  progress  of  states,  to  eradicate  evils  admitted 
into  the  first  constitution  of  the  society,  and  that,  on  the  con 
tiary,  time  often  but  operates  to  confirm  them,  we  look  for 
ward  with  a  degree  of  apprehcnsivencss  to  a  period  when  na 
tional  foibles,  as  an  indulgent  moralist  may  be  willing  at  pre¬ 
sent  to  denominate  them,  will  perhaps  have  become  aggra 
vated  into  most  pernicious  vices,  infecting  cities  yet  unbuilt 
and  the  ntmnmbered  cultivators  of  regions  darkened  as  yet 
w  itli  ancient  woods,  where  not  one  civilized  man  has  ever  wan 
dered.  If  we  should  see  the  corruptions  of  civilization  ad 
vancing  far  more  rapidly  than  its  refinements;  if  we  should  ob¬ 
serve  llui  families  of  a  people  matured  to  the  ])erfection  of  cun¬ 
ning,  while  yet  remaining  stationary  in  the  very  rudiineiits  of 
scientific  speculation ;  if  we  should  see  a  sclfisliness  that  for  the 
most  paltry  advantages  will  slight  even  the  plainest  maxims  of 
honesty,  in  a  people  surrounded  by  the  inexhaustible  resources 
and  treasures  which  convey  nature’s  own  injunction  to  be  lih^* 
ral  ;  we  inouire  anxiously  after  even?  probable  counteracting 
cause,  which  may  tend  to  interrupt  the  natural  progress* ol  de¬ 
pravity,  from  such  beginnings  in  the  small  state,  to  a  compl^l^ 
and  sysiematical  usurjiation  of  tlie  energy  of  the  large  one.  VVe 
earnestly  seek  for  any  ground  of  hope,  that  the  same  genera- 
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contempt  of  all  moral  principles,  and  tlie  same  oppressions, 
rancours,  and  miseries,  may  not  overspread  the  new  continent# 
which  have  supplied  the  principal  materials  of  the  history  of 
the  old.  With  regard  also  to  the  government  among  such  a 
people,  it  is  a  glorious  privilege  to  have  begun  with  an  ar¬ 
rangement  founded  on  the  simplest  and  most  comprehensive 
principles,  an  arrangement  not  so  decidedly  fixed  in  all  its  parts 
as  to  preclude  many  experiments  and  innovations,  and  not  too 
authoritatively  administered  to  allow  a  boundless  liberty  of  dis¬ 
cussion  and  animadversion ;  but  we  tremble  lest  rash  exertions 
of  popular  freedom,  combined  with  superficial  notions  of  the 
theory  of  government,  should  throw  the  power  into  the  hands  of 
parties,  that  will  leave  it  at  last  in  the  hands  of  individuals,  who 
will  sacrifice  the  people  iti  their  destructive  contests  with  one 
another. 

The  double  character  of  description  and  prophecy  in  which 
we  receive  the  accounts  of  a  people,  with  so  vast  a  prospect  be¬ 
fore  them,  gives  peculiar  interest  to  the  communications  of 
every  sensible  obsen  er  of  their  manners.  A  wandering  kind  of 
residence,  of  many  years,  in  America,  has  enabled  Mr.  Jan- 
son  to  survey  all  the  forms  of  society,  in  almost  all  the  United 
States,  much  more  attentively  and  comprehensively  than  if  he 
had  been  a  mere  tour-making  traveller.  In  consequence  of  his 
long  residence  or  sojourn,  his  book  has  the  advantage  over  the 
customary  travelling  journals,  of  being  less  loaded  with  those 
tedious  narratives  of  rainy  days,  dirty  inns,  bad  Im^akfasts,  and 
disasters  to  coats,  hats,  stockings,  or  boots,  which  have  now, 
we  believe,  established  tiieir  right  to  at  least  a  fourth  part  of 
every  volume  of  travels.  Mr.  Jansoji  intermixes  a  portioii  of 
this  kind  of  history,  but  it  is  given  chiefly  on  occasions  where 
it  is  as  much  a  description  of  the  manners  and  habits  of  the 
people,  as  a  stoiy  of  his  personal  adventures.  His  book  con¬ 
tains,  in  a  very  immethodical  form,  a  large  share  of  curious 
and  useful  information ;  and  we  wish  we  were  not  compelled 
to  perceive  any  of  the  usual  symptoms  of  hook-making,  and 
that  Mr.  Jansoii  had  been  indueed  to  compress  the  two  costly  vo¬ 
lumes  (for  he  proposes  a  second)  into  one.  There  are  many 
things  inserted,  which  wc  think  have  no  proper  place  in  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  present  state  of  America,  especially  some  details 
relating  purely  to  the  war  of  independence,  and  which  liave 
been  purchased  and  read  before,  or  must  be  purchased  and 
read  again,  in  the  regular  histories  of  that  war.  As  he  deemed 
this  a  lawful  expedient  for  giving  the  proper  dimensions  to  the 
volume,  we  must  commend  his  moderation,  for  he  might  easily 
have  taken  ten  times  as  much  from  tlie  sainc  (juarter.  In  these 
unnecessary  details  wr  include  the  hiograpliical  sketches  ot 
Uates,  I^utnam,  Hamilton,  Arnold,  Pinckency,  and  several 
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other  individuals.  We  are  not  convinced  of  the  necessity  of 
enlarginji,  at  this  time,  on  the  machinations  of  the  French 
minister  (Senet,  and  introducing  his  corresoondcuce  with  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  American  government ;  of  relating  at  length  the 
quarrel  and  judicial  proceedings  about  a  ship  of  a  IMr.  Ogden, 
which  WHS  tMupioyed  in  General  Miranda’s  expedition  ;  or  of 
occupying  eiglit  pages  with  a  clumsy  burlesque  “  from  the  pen 
of  the  lion.  H.  11.  Hlackenridge,’’ on  the  order  of  the  Cincin¬ 
nati,  a  subject,  to  be  sure,  on  which  better  writing  would  have 
l)cen  throun  away.  'Fhe  tedious  and  vexatious  protraction  of 
procii  dings  in  courts  of  law  is  not  such  a  surprising  novelty, 
as  to  retjuire  long  extracts  from  term  reports,  to  convince  us  of 
its  ])ossible  existence  in  America  ;  Mr.  Janson’s  assertion 
would  have  been  (piile  a  sutheient  authority.  The  ample  his¬ 
tory  of  two  ri^al  Auglo-Amcrican  companic.s  of  playiTs,  is  ex¬ 
tremely  well-judged  and  well-limed,  if  it  is  really*  intended  as 
a  l/ilter  satire  i.n  oiir  country,  which,  ainiilst  the  gloomy 
presages  and  a  toni-lnni’,  events  of  the  present  crisis,  is  coin- 
pletelv  at  leisuri*,  as  wi*  have  occasion  to  perct'ivc,  to  be  inte¬ 
rested  about  siieh  vieions  tritU’s.  W  himsical  and  pompous  ad¬ 
vertisements  are  a  harmless  amns(*ment  enough,  hut  to  us  our 
indigenous  prcaliuv  wouUl  have  si'cmed  too  plentiful  to  need 
any  importation  aert»ss  the  Atl  intie.  One  or  two  ofthem,  in¬ 
deed,  have  a  certain  nationality*  in  ilurir  extravagatice  which 
intiticd  them  to  be  introdiieeil.  'I’he  mention  of  Mr.  Kmniett, 
now  a  ilistingnislied  pleader  in  the  courts  of  New  York,  and 
formerly*  one  of  the  Ihiited  Irishmen,  is  accompanied  by  an 
account  of  the  j)rinci|)al  persons  of  that  society,  and  of  some  of 
the  proceedings  which  terminated  in  the  meknuholy  events  of 
17J)8.  Now  we  have  heard  of  the  additional  virtues  im])arted 
to  wines  by  being  taken  on  a  long  voyage  and  brought  hack 
again,  hut  we  cannot  conceive  how  the  clearness  or  importance 
i»f  a  historical  document  can  he  improved  by*  being  thus  made 
to  traverse  thousands  of  miles  of  sea.  The  story  ot  tlic  adven¬ 
tures  and  sulTerings  of  Generals  Whalley  and  Gofle,  who  had 
been  niuong  the  judges  that  condemneef  Charles  the  First,  and 
being  pri'scribcil  at  the  Ih'storation,  concealed  themselves 
many  ytnirs,  till  their  death,  in  Conneeiicut,  is  an  article 
foreign  to  what  should  be  the  purpose  of  the  book,  yet  so 
interesting,  that  the  rcadm*  cannot  w  ish  it  to  have  been  omitted. 

The  numi  roiis  extracts  from  news-papers  would  seem  to  indi- 
cati‘,  tliat  political  wisdom  seldom  finds  a  more  ilignified  vehi¬ 
cle  in  the  I’nitcd  States.  And  certainly  tliere  may  easily*  he  as 
much  eloquence  and  sound  reasoning  in  the  comments  ot  a 
oews-pa[)cr,  as  in  a  speech  of  Mr.  llandolpli  or  Mr.  Otis  ;  hut 
Mr.  .lanson  wtndd  have  been  much  more  sparing  of  these  ex- 
*r.)cts,  ifhe  bad  duly  considered  the  ililhculty  of  making  them 
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look  respectable,  loiigaOer  tfie  occasions  to  wi.ich  they  rcf^  r, 
in  another  country  which  has  iK’ws-papcrs  an  sipiubhlcs  ot‘ 
its  owt),  and  in  a  volume  which  cos*s  tuo  on  iicis. 

The  omission  of  what  we  should  deem  jiiuuii  iou-ly  MiJ»CTted, 
wouhl  derluct  perhaps  one  third  of  the  substance  ut  t»u'  hook. 
For  the  rest,  though  we  may  have  our  objections  to  the  qua¬ 
lity  of  particular  parts,  wc  think  Mr.  Jiinson  has  contributed 
very  maieri^lly  to  extend  our  acquaintance  with  the  people  of 
America.  Being  dis«ippointetl  in  the  pn^jccts  with  which  he 
went  to  that  country,  suHeringa  very  serinus  loss,  in  company 
with  miiny  other  persons,  through  a  disgraceful  proce  ding  i>f 
the  government  of  Georgia,  and  experiencing  occasionally 
some  marks  of  the  aversion  winch  he  informs  us  is  stil  enter¬ 
tained  l»y  a  large  proportion  of  tiie  Americans  against  English¬ 
men,  it  was  perhaps  inevitable  for  iiim  to  contemp'ate  the 
American  characrer  under  the  inHuence  of  ft  clings  tending 
to  aggravate  its  faults.  But  we  think  we  perceive  the  general 
prevalence  of  an  etjuitable  judgment,  and  that  he  d(/es  not 
consciously  allow  himself  in  any  misrepresentation.  His  aN 
tc^tion  has  been  din’Cted  in  a  certain  degree  to  most  of  the 
suhii’cts  of  an  European’s  iiujuiric^  concerning  the  United 
Slates  ;  the  climate  and  face  of  the  country,  ilie  manners,  the 
population,  tlie  accommodations  of  abode  and  travc*l;ing,  the 
exlension  of  territory,  the  political  conU'st>,  and  tlio  prtJ^p'  els 
of  emigrants.  We  could  have  wished  for  more  intorinaiion 
respecting  the  state  of  knowledge  in  the  several  r  asses  of 
people,  and  also  some  conjeelnre  as  to  the  proportions  in  which 
tli(‘y  are  employed  in  the  different  branches  of  industry. 

Mr.  J.  has  been  more  attentive  to  separate  facts,  tnan  to  the 
connection  of  various  facts  w  ith  one  anotiicr,  or  the  gcniTal 
ilcductions  from  t!ie  whole  Even  without  such  deductions, 
it  hail  beim  better  if  the  facts  had  been  more  Ciassifu'd.  His 
moral  map  of  America  is  dissected  into  such  small  piccet,  and 
thesi*  pieces  aic  so  eirectually  displaced,  tliat  it  is  difficult 
to  arrangi!  into  a  tolerable  order  in  our  minds,  ihc  informa- 
lio.i  vvhicii  iliesi!  disiocuted  particulars  are  really  adapted  to 
supply.  As  Mr.  J  probably,  from  the  hrst,  recordeil  facts 
aiM  oi)scrvations  w^ithout  intending  to  assume  the  privileges  of 
the  narrative  series  of  the  traveller,  it  might  have  been  the  fiest 
method  to  have  liad  a  number  of  distinct  heads,  under  each 
of  which  all  the  articles  of  the  same  nature  should  have  been 
inserted. 

His  testimony  confirms  the  allegations  of  Volney,  and  very 
nmiiy  former  deponents,  against  the  climate  of  the.  United 
•''tales,  as  being  in  a  high  degree  oppr  ssivc  and  insalu- 
hrious.  The  *sevcre£t  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  afflict  them 
•^ll,  except  the  two  or  three  most  Southern  Slates,  the  heat  of 
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which  therefore  in  summer,  it  may  well  be  imap;ined,  is 
intolerable  to  persons  brought  up  in  the  temperature  of  such 
a  country  as  England.  And  the  inclemency  of  seasons  con- 
sists  not  only  in  the  regular  extremes,  in  summer  and  winter, 
but  also  in  sudden  violent  changes,  which  may  take  place 
indifferently  at  one  season  or  another.  To  the  sufferings  and 
diseases  caused  by  these  extremes  of  weather,  are  to  he  added 
all  the  inconveniences  contributed  to  the  account  by  the  ex¬ 
halations  of  vast  stagnant  marshes,  and  by  an  infinity  of  reptiles 
and  mus(jnitoes.  i’he  following  are  some  of  the  circumstances 
of  a  New  England  summer. 

‘  For  several  days  together  in  the  hottest  weather  there  is  not  a  breath 
of  air  ;  and  the  nights,  with  the  additional  annoyance  of  swarms  of  that 
aggravating  and  poisonous  insect  the  musquitot',  upon  which  some  ob* 
senations  have  already  been  made,  are  nearly  insupportable  to  an  Eu¬ 
ropean.  He  will  undergo  a  complete  perforation  of  the  skin,  and  every 
wound  will  poison  to  the  diameter  of  half  an  inch,  till  his  blood  is 
reduced  to  the  state  of  that  of  the  natives,  or  the  temper  of  the  climate, 
when  he  niay  find  respite  from  tlieir  nocturnal  attacks.  T  hey  make  a 
buzzing  noise  nearly  equal  to  tliat  of  the  honey-bee,  and  yet,  with  this 
notice,  you  cannot  guard  against  their  assaults.  The  croaking  of  the 
toad,  of  which  there  ai\*  infinite  varieties — the  creeking  of  the  locust— 
and  the  no  less  offensive  chirping  of  the  grasshopper,  together  with  the 
noises  of  many  other  restless  reptiles,  join  in  dismal  discord  to  deprive 
tlie  way-worn  traveller  of  his  rest.  With  these  his  disturbed  fancy  may 
associate  the  birds  and  beasts  of  prey  under  his  window.  Custom  \vill, 
however,  reconcile  man  to  all  things.  He  will  soon  find  that  these  in¬ 
harmonious  sounds  will  as  effectually  lull  him  to  rest,  as  the  most  soft  and 
soothing  strains.  In  addition  to  all  these  inconveniences,  he  will  be 
suie  to  find  his  bed  overstocked  with  bugs  and  fleas,  which  will  attack  him 
in  one  quarter,  while  the  musquitoes  seize  him  in  another.  Curtains  of 
thin  gauze  are  some  defence  against  the  latter,  but,  from  the  harbour  the 
former  find  in  the  coarse  woollen  bed-chamber  furniture,  they  rove  at  large 
ind  uncontrouled. 

‘  T  o  many  days  intense  heat,  a  violent  storm  of  wfnd  and  rain  will 
perhaps  succeed,  attended  with  tremendous  thunder  and  lightning  ;  which 
often  sweeps  away  whole  fields  of  com,  and  deluges  the  earth  ;  then 
again  will  the  heat  break  out  with  redoubled  violence,  causing  fevers, 
dysenteries  and  agues,  which  of  late  years  have  proved  a  dreadful 
icoui^e  in  America. 

‘  The  following  obseivations  on  the  atmosphere  in  New  England  will 
shew  the  heat  rf  the  summer  of  1795.  On  the  first  of  August,  thether- 
>iiomcter,  being  placed  in  the  north  shade,  was. 
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« On  the  last-mentioned  day,  when  moved  where  the  sun  shone  upon 
H,  in  a  few  moments  the  mercury  rose  to  1 24-— and  when  moved  hack 
again,  into  the  north  shade,  it  fell  to  92. 

<  When  we  consider  that  98  is  blood-heat,  and  112  fever-heat ;  we  may 
conceive  what  effect  such  a  climate  would  have  unon  an  English  con¬ 
stitution.  The  diurnal  prints  of  New  England  alx)ut  this  ume  were 
full  of  accounts  of  people  being  suddenly  killed  by  the  coufi  de  soleil, 
or  stroke  of  the  sun.  Strangers  would  do  well  to  provide  themselves, 
during  the  hot  weather,  with  white  hats,  the  advantages  of  which  are 
obvious.*  pp.  57  —59. 

In  traversing  each  part  of  the  Union,  Mr.  J.  was  attentive  to 
the  natural  produce,  and  to  the  state  of  the  cultivation.  He 
has  given  various  particulars  relative  to  the  culture  of  indigo, 
cotton,  rice,  Indian  corn,  and  tobacco. 

Being  advised  to  purchase  a  few  hogsheads  of  tlie,  latter 
plant,  as  a  convenient  mode  of  remittance  to  England,  and 
being  at  the  time  too  much  in  haste  to  inspect  the  article  him¬ 
self,  our  author  relied,  as  he  informs  us,  on  the  integrity  of 
the  Quakers  with  whom  he  transacted,  and  learnt  the  propriety 
of  cautioning  those  wlio  may  trade  to  Philadelphia  for  to¬ 
bacco,  not  to  trust  to  the  weights  marketl  on  th(*.  hogsheads, 
but  stipulate  to  have  them  re-weighed.  In  his  three  hogsheads, 
ilic  weight  as  marked  in  a  Britisli  custom-house  was  nearly 
5  cwt.  less  than  it  had  been  marked  in  America.  And  this  kind 
of  deception,  he  says,  is  very  usual.  * 

'Pile  work  is  defitHtmt  in  point  of  information,  respecting  the 
doiDCsiic  character  of  the  Americans,  as  displayed  in  their 
forms  of  politeness,  the  cast  of  conversation  in  the  different 
ranks,  (if  we  may  employ  that  term)  the  treatment,  estimate, 
accomplishments,  and  influence  of  the  women,  and  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  cliildren.  The  author  tells  us  he  was  not  so  liappy  as 
to  become  a  lover  in  America  ;  but  it  was  not  therefore  neces¬ 
sary  that  he  should  hardly  seem  to  recognize  the  existence  of 
the  female  sex  on  a  great  continent,  the  moral  destiny  of  the 
inhabitants  of  which,  as  of  every  other  civilized  eountry,  will 
depend  so  much  on  the  education  and  character  of  that  sex. 
Perhaps  the  interrogative  impertinence  of  the  Miss  Archbolds, 
wlio  harrassed  him  so  cruelly  on  the  day  after  his  arrival,  irri¬ 
tated  him  into  a  vow  that  he  would  never  condescend  to  notice 
or  mention  their  country-women  as  long  as  he  should  live. 
And,  as  if  in  desperate  revenge,  he  fills  page  after  pagcwitli 
tlie  praises  and  adventures  of  a  lady  of  his  own  country,  the 
magnanimous  wife  of  Major  Acland,  a  British  oflicer  employed 
in  tlie  American  war.  Without  making  any  pretensions  to 
gallantry,  we  do  think  it  is  an  unpardonable  offence 
against  the  women  of  America,  that  their  entire  number, 
aiuonming  possibly  to  fifteen  hundred  thousand,  shoiild  not 
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be  ileemed  to  dcsene  as  iimcli  sj^ace  in  his  i>ook,  as  otie 
£n^;lisliwoman  that  hap{»eiK*(l  to  tread  on  their  ground  in  the 
year  1775.  But  it  is  not  on  the  score  of  sentiment  that  we  re¬ 
mark  on  this  suidect  ;  it  is  oti  account  of  the  absolute  moral 
ami  political  importance  of  the  women,  as  constituting  the 
one  half  of  a  nation,  and  lll0^t  essentially  influencing  the 
whole,  that  we  alledge,  not  a  defect  of  feeling,  hut  of  obser¬ 
vation  and  jlld^cmenl,  against  a  traveller,  who,  in  surveyingra 
foreign  country,  overlo..ks  the  character  and  situation  of  the 
female  pact  of  its  inliahiiants.  Two  or  three  circumstances, 
casually  mentioned,  res,»et’ing  children,  give  us  a  verv  un- 
favourabie  surmise  as  to  their  education.  Somewhat  more  is 
said  about  ser\’ants,  and  tfie  following  short  passage  may  con¬ 
vey  the  essence  d  lhe  information. 

‘  The  arrogance  of  domestics  in  this  land  of  republican  liberty  and 
equality,  is  particularly  calculated  to  excite  the  astonisi.ment  of  stran^^ers. 
To  call  persons  of  this  description  srrvnnts^  or  to  speak  of  tlieir  master  or 
misiressj  is  a  grievous  affront.  I  laving  called  one  day  at  the  house  of  a 
gentleman  of  my  acquaintance,  on  knocking  at  the  door,  it  was  opened 
by  a  servant-maid,  whom  I  had  never  before  seen,  as  she  had'  not  been 
long  in  his  family.  The  follow  ing  is  the  dialogue,  word  for  word,  which 
took  place  on  thi^  occasion  : — “  Is  your  master  at  home  V* — “  I  have  no 
master.’^ — “  Don’t  you  live  here  — “  1  stay  here.” — “  And  who  are 

you  then  ?” — ‘‘  Why,  I  am  Mr. - s  hel/t.  I’d  have  you  to  know, 

that  1  am  no  sarvant  ;  none  but  are *  pp.  87,  b8. 

Witlir(*gard  to  the  proinincnl  and  general  (jualitics  which 
constitute  what  may  be  ea!l(*d  the  national  character,  the  reader 
of  tlie  work  helbre  ns  will  ho  led  to  form  a  different  estimate, 
from  wluit  his  licnevolcnce  w^inld  have  wished,  d'he  con. 
viction  will  he  forced  upon  him  tlrat,  however  melancholy 
may  he  the  moral  condition  of  Knrope,  it  is  not  to  America  , 
that  he  is  to  look  at  present  for  tite  n  ign  of  virtue,  for  liberal 
views,  for  the  rapid  progress  of  knowledge,  for  amiable 
ma  ners.  I  le  cannot  avoid  discerning  that  the  predominant 
pni  ei[)\’  is  an  unremitting  passion  for  gain  ;  the  cultivation 
of  last  ’,  tlie  stmlies  of  ahstnict  trntli,  and  even  the  splendid 
attract’oiis  of  ambition,  are  regarded  with  indifference  or  con¬ 
tempt  ill  this  grantl  pursuit ;  and  we  wish  it  could  not  he  added 
that  a  s(!rupii!oi}<  morality  is  seldom  allowed  to  impede  its 
success,  d'lie  transaclion  of  iht'  Georgiati  goverument,  related 
p.  is  an  indication  that  the  moral  character  of  the 

individual  is  al<o  that  of  tne  sialo.  All  things  are  reduced  to 

cuniarv  caU  ulation,  nature  and  art,  sea  and  land,  the  things 
on  tin*  earth,  and  the  things  under  the  earth.  Whde  a  man 
of  taste  and  reliection  contemplated  one  of  the  vast  rivers,  as 
a  nohie  spciiacle  if)  the  natural  world,  the  American  would 
he  considi’rinii'  it  merely  as  a  cluitinel  of  traile  ;  while  the  one 
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iookelwitha  sentiment  of  almost  -njierititious  awe  into  the 
gloom  of  an  immeasurable  forest,  the  venerable  kingdom  of 
silence  and  solitude,  excepting  as  haunted  by  mysterious  and 
infisibie  beings,  with  which  his  imagination  would  people  the 
twilight  of  every  grove,  the  oilier  would  be  reckoning  how 
many  years  and  dollars  would  be  required  to  burn  and  clear  a 
space  of  it,  from  tliis  river  to  yonder  hill.  \Vc  must  acknQ\v«> 
letlgc,  liowcver,  that  the  passion  fc^r  gain  approaclies  nearer, 
liiaa  in  any  other  of  its  tonus,  to  something  respectable  and 
aiagnanimons,  in  this  spirit  of  enterprise,  which  is  continually 
invading  and  conquering  the  western  wilderness  with  the  iin- 
plemenrs  and  fires  of  cultivation. 

Another  conspicuous  characteristic  of  the  Americans  is,  an 
(Ktentation  of  their  freedom.  They  feel  it  a  sufficient  licence 
to  he  rude,  that  they  cannot  be  compelled  to  be  otherwise. 
They  are  nnabic  to  comprehend,  how  manners  softened  into 
mildness  and  d(‘ferencc,  can  at  all  consist  wiih  a  feeling  of 
independence.  Tliey  cannot  verify  it  to  their  own  satisfaction 
that  they  really  are  not  slaves,  but  by  continually  reminding 
you  that  yon  are  not  their  master;  and  this  is  done  alternately 
by  inattention  and  obtrusive  familiarity. 

We  wish  Mr.  .lanson  had  more  clearly  marked  the  dilTercnre 
b^weeii  the  manners  of  the  town  aiid  the  country.  'Tlie  fol¬ 
lowing  is  a  picture  of  the  latter. 

‘  Again  mounted,  I  proceeded  on  my  excursion  till  I  came  to  a  place 
where  the  road  branched  out  in  different  dinictions  ;  one  of  them  wai 
to  be  pursued,  and  confident  that  I  could  not  miss  the  stage-road,  I  had 
made  no  minute  enquiries,  and  not  a  soul  appeared  to  direct  me.  After 
several  minutes  consideration,  I  chose  the  wrong  branch,  and  thus  did  not 
get  under  shelter  till  between  two  and  three,  greatly  fatigued  by  the  heat, 
indthe  length  1  had  contrived  to  make  the  stage.  On  asking  for  dinner, 

I  was  rougfdy  answered  by  the  landlord  that  they  had  all  Jitud  long  ago  ; 
ind  was  about  to  make  him  understand  that  I  had  not,  but  before  I  could 
do  so,  he  CvSpicd  some  swine  in  his  garden,  which  the  window  overlooked, 
and,  upon  this,  ran  roar’ngout  the  disaster,  and  left  me  to  entertain  myself 
pleased.  In  vain  I  might  have  waited  his  return,  for  I  saw  him  very 
deliberately  take  a  spade  and  begin  to  repair  the  disorder  made  among  his 
cabbages.  I  now  began  to  explore  the  house,  but  met  not  a  single  indi- 
viJuid  till  I  reached  the  kitchen,  where  a  girl  was  clearing  away  the 
fragments  of  the  family  dinner.  'The  inmates  had  dispersed,  as  usual  in 
America,  immedLitdy  after  a  meal  has  been  hastily  dispatched,  in  several 
directions,  and  to  their  different  avocations.  To  this  Maid  of  the  Kitchen 
I  made  known  my  wants,  and  though  greatly  out  of  humour,  1  was  aware 
if  I  betrayed  myself,  ray  situation  would  not  be  mended.  Assuming, 
therefore,  a  pleasant  air,  tiirough  the  medium  of  a  little  fl.ittery,  I  succeed¬ 
ed  so  tar  as  to  hear  her  express  concern  that  there  was  nothing  for  me  to 
tit  in  tlic  house.'  pp. 
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*  Arrived  at  your  inn,  let  me  suppose,  like  myself,  you  had  £dleo  in 
with  a  landlord,  who  at  the  moment  would  condescend  to  take  the  tro^h 
to  procure  you  refreshment  after  the  family  hour,  and  that  no  fug^  or  other 
triiiin^  circumstance  called  off  his  attention,  he  will  sit  by  your  side,  aad 
enter  in  the  most  familiar  manner  into  conversation ;  which  is  pre^ced, 
of  course,  with  a  demand  of  your  business,  and  so  forth.  He  will  then 
start  a  political  question  ( for  here  every  individual  is  a  politician,)  force 
your  answer,  contradict,  deny,  and  finally,  be  ripe  for  a  quarrel,  should 
you  not  acquiesce  in  all  his  opinions.  When  the  homely  meal  is  served 
up,  he  will  often  place  himself  opposite  to  you  at  the  table,  at  the  same 
time  declaring,  that,  “  though  he  thought  he  had  eaten  a  hearty  dinner, 
yet  he  will  pick  a  bit  with  you.**  Thus  will  he  sit,  drinking  out  of  your 
glass,  and  of  the  liquor  you  are  to  pay  for,  belching  in  your  face,  and  com¬ 
mitting  other  excesses  still  more  indelicate  and  disgusting.  Perfectly 
inattentive  to  your  accommodation,  and  regardless  of  your  appetite,  he  will  ' 
dart  his  fork  into  the  best  of  the  dish,  and  leave  you  to  take  tlie  next  cut.  I 
If  you  arrive  at  the  dinner-house,  you  are  seated  with  “  mine  hostess’*  and  | 
her  dirty  children,  with  whom  you  have  often  to  scramble  for  a  plate,  and  ■ 
even  the  servants  of  the  inn  ;  for  liberty  and  equality  level  all  ranks  upoo 
the  road,  from  the  host  to  the  hostler.  The  children,  imitative  of  their 
free  and  polite  papa,  will  also  seize  your  drink,  slobber  in  it,  and  often 
snatch  a  dainty  bit  from  your  plate.  This  is  esteemed  w'it,  and  cowc- 
quently  provokes  a  laugh,  at  the  expence  of  those  who  are  paying  for  the 
board.  No  check  must  be  given  to  these  demonstrations  of  unsophisticated 
nature ;  for  the  smallest  rebuke  will  bring  down  a  severe  animadversiot 
from  the  parent.*  p.  85. 

‘  An  English,  farmer,  in  the  north  especially,  when  asked  the  price  of 
his  grain,  will  answer  with  modest  diffidence  :  nay,  \vill  often  be  abashed 
.It  the  attempt  to  undervalue  the  article.  In  America,  the  meanest  planter 
must  go  through  his  routine  of  interrogatories,  and  perhaps  mount  his  po¬ 
litical  hobby-horse,  before  you  receive  an  answer  to  your  question.  Should 
you  happen  to  observe  that  you  can  purchase  for  less  than  he  demands,  he 
will  give  you  the  lye,  accompanied  with  a  grin  and  an  oath,  and  tell  you 
to  go  where  you  can  obtain  it  cheaper.*  p.  86. 

'riio  oxccsshe  curiosity  of  the  Americans,  of  which  our 
author  often  complains,  might  he  sometimes  teasing  and  iin- 
pertinent ;  hut  we  think  he  utis  rather  too  irritable  under  his 
frecpient  examinations  and  cross-examinations.  And  we  nmy 
he  allowed  to  sngge.'^t,  that  his  vanity  would  perhaps  have 
been  a  little  pitjued,  if  the  good  people  liad  not  tlionght  it  worth 
while  even  to  ask  iiim  a  single  i^uestion,  about  either  him¬ 
self  or  his  country,  'Fhe  following  dialogue  might  perhaps 
have  become  amusing,  if  his  impatience  had  not  so  suddenly 
snapped  it  otV. 

‘  Seeing  a  pleasant  little  cottage  on  the  river  Connecticut,  and  under- 
sunding  that  it  was  to  be  let,  1  knocked  at  the  door,  which  was  opened 
by  a  woman,  of  whom  I  enquired  the  r«nt  of  the  house— “  And  where  air 
you  from  ?” — was  tiie  reply. — “  Pray  madam,”  I  .again  asked,  “  is 
house  to  be  let  — “  Be  you  from  New  York  or  Boston  said  the  in* 
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^luisitlve  dame.**  The  place  was  situated  about  half-way  between  those  two 
towns.  Impatient  at  this  mode  of  reply — “  I’ll  tliank  you,  nUldam,**  1 
repeated,  “  to  acquaint  me  witli  tlie  price  demanded  for  this  little  place?’*— 

“  Pray  what  may  you  be  ?”  rejoined  she,  as  if  fully  determined  not  to  sa¬ 
nity  my  enquiry  till  I  had  gratified  her  curiosity.  1  was  not  less  resolute 
than  herselt,  and  turned  my  back  in  disgust.*  p.  87> 

The  inaiuiers  and  customs  are  incomparably  the  worst  in  the 
most  southern  states;  and  the  autiior  is  ingenuous  enough  to 
ascribe  it  to  the  total  estrangeineni  from  all  knowledge,  and 
inattention  to  all  institutions  of  religion.  At  h'llenton,  one  of 
die  princi|)Jil  towns  rf  North  Carolina,  the  only  place  of  wor¬ 
ship  is  now  redi.ccd  to  a  shelter  for  cattle  and  hogs  from  the 
heat  of  the  sun.  A  horrid  kind  ai amiLicmait  is  acknowledged 
by  the  American  writers  to  prevail  in  these  states:  it  is  called 
gouging. 

*  Passing,  in  company  with  other  travellers,  through  the  state  of  Geor¬ 
gia,  our  attention  was  arrested  by  a  gouging-match.  We  found  the  com¬ 
batants,  as  Morse  describes,  fast  clencJbed  by  the  hair,  and  their  thumbs 
endeavouring  to  force  a  passage  into  each  other*!  eyes ;  while  several  ol 
the  bystanders  were  betting  upon  the  first  eye  to  be  turned  out  of  its  socket. 
For  some  time  the  combatants  avoided  the  thumb  stroke  with  dexterity.  At 
length  they  fell  to  the  ground,  and  in  an  instant  the  uppermost  sprung  up 
with  his  antagonist’s  eye  in  his  hand  ! ! !  The  savage  crowd  applauded, 
while,  sick  with  horror,  we  gallopped  away  from  the  infernal  scene.  The 
name  of  the  sufferer  was  John  Butler,  a  Carolinian,  who,  it  seems,  had 
b-jen  dared  to  the  combat  by  a  Georgian  ;  and  the  first  eye  was  for  the  ho¬ 
nor  of  the  state  to  which  they  respectively  belonged. 

‘  The  eye  is  not  the  only  feature  which  suffers  on  these  occasions.  Like 
dogs'  and  bears,  they  use  their  teeth  *  and  feet,  witli  the  most  nvage  fero¬ 
city,  upon  each  other. 

‘  A  brute,  in  human  form,  named  John  Stanley,  of  Bertie  county, 
North  Carolina,  sharpens  his  teeth  with  a  file,  and  boasts  of  his  dependence 
upon  them  in  fight.  This  monster  will  also  exult  in  relating  the  account 
of  the  noses  and  cars  he  has  bitten  off,  and  the  cheeks  he  has  torn. 

*  A  man  of  the  name  of  Thomas  Penrise,  then  living  in  Edenton,  in  the 
lame  State,  attempting  at  cards  to  cheat  some  half-dninken  sailors,  was 
detected.  A  scuffle  ensued ;  Penrise  knocked  out  the  candle,  then 
gouged  out  three  eyes,  bit  off  an  ear,  tore  a  few  cheeks,  and  made  good 
his  retreat. 

‘  Near  the  same  place,  a  schoolmaster,  named  Jarvis  Lucas,  was  beset 
by  three  men,  one  Horton,  his  son,  and  son-in-law.  These  ruffians  beat 
the  unfortunate  man  till  his  life  was  despaired  of,  having  bitten,  gouged, 
and  kicked  him  unmercifully.  On  the  trial  of  an  indictment  for  this  out¬ 
rageous  assault,  a  Carolina  court  of  justice  amerced  them  in  a  small  fine 
only.’  pp.  301,  —  303. 

*  During  the  author's  residence  in  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Standen,  the 
post-master,  and  a  merchant  of  Edenton,  had  a  part  of  his  cheek  bitten  off* 
iQ  an  affray  with  O’Mally,  a  tavern-keeper  in  that  town. 
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With  wltat  conUMiipt  we  tiiay  jnstly  regard  a  jL^overninem, 
that  (lo(^s  not  instantly  put  an  end  to  siieh  a  j)raetice  hy  niairi 
force,  (t  (loos  not  snrpriso  ns  to  find,  after  Incso  statement!?, 
tliat  diuds  are  oxocedingly  fretpic^nt.  ^ 

Aiioth(*r  a])o!ninaiion  of  these  southern  states  is  ilie  luiin- 
her,  ireatiiieni,  and  continual  importation  of  slaves.  Mr.  Jaii- 
son,  with  ileservcd  scorn,  contrasts  this  ]^raclical  etionnity, 
with  that  bombast  about  freedom,  wliich  sliaitie  has  not  dis¬ 
abled  the  organs  of  the  people  of  even  these  slates  to  utter. 
He  had  an  extensive  view  of  the  miserable  eondilion  of  the 
slaves,  atid  he  describes  with  the  energy  of  indignant  hut  not 
extravagant  feeling.  His  descriptions  are  much  of  the  same 
colour  with  those  wliieh  have  so  often  represented  to  ns  the  ge¬ 
neral  oppression,  and  occasional  excesses  of  barbarity,  exer¬ 
cised  on  tlK'  same  race  in  the  West  Indies;  and  on  the  perse¬ 
vering  example  of  Knglaiul,  as  exhihited  in  those  islands,  mav 
doubtless  he  charged,  in  no  small  degree,  tlu!  prevalence  of 
the  same  execrable  system  in  the  American  states.  Wc  could 
make  large  and  n'.(»sl  impressive  extracts;  hut  we  exult  that,  as 
to  Kngland,  the  time  is  at  last  arrived,  when  it  is  no  longer  iie. 
cessary  to  renew  lliese  odious  representations  in  order  to  excite 
the  nation  to  press  the  abolition  of  the  tralHc,  which  is  the 
foundation  of  the  evil,  and  we  are  confident  they  will  never  be 
necessary  in  order  to  preclude  repentance  of  tliat  decision, 
wiit‘.n  it  shall  have  been  fully  carrieil  into  clfect.  As  to  tlie 
L  fiitcd  States,  the  cause  must  be  left  to  providence  and  iu 
avenging  plagues. — Hut  we  are  aware  the  federal  govorninent 
passed  air  act  some  years  since,  that  tlie  slave  trade  should 
cease  iu  the  year  1808,  and  we  will  endeavour  to  hope,  not. 
withstanding  what  we  can  recollect  to  liave  been  done  in  Eng¬ 
land,  that  this  decree  of  long  protracted  justice  may  not  prove 
nugatory’  when  the  term  shall  he  completed. 

As  a  very  welcome  relief  and  contrast  to  llu'se  views  of  tlie 
American  civilization,  we  wish  we  had  room  for  Mr.  J.’s  ac¬ 
count  of  the  general  character  and  administration  of  the  criminal 
laws,  and  his  statements  respecting  the  prisons,  wliich  seem 
well  contrived  for  schools  t'f  industry  and  reformation. 

Respectable  efforts  are  making  in  Philadelphia  iu  favour  of 
sritMiei'  and  literature;  but  wc  fear  a  long  train  of  years  must 
pass  j\way,  before  these  will  become  popular  attainments  over 
the  wide  extent  of  the  States. 

The  information  relative  to  religion,  is  nearly  confined  to  an 
account  of  the  fanaticism  of  the  childish  followers  of 

one  Ann  Leese,  and  the  occasional  and  circumstantial 
of  several  w  iser  and  better  denominations.  We  are  well  aware 
that  extravagance's  have  been  committed  by  the  Methodists, 
and  other  classes  of  Christians;  but  wc  can  easily  perceive  that 
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Mr.  J.  nevorthtui^ht  it  worth  liis  while  tr>inq\iire  into  tho  (ioc- 
trinos  of  any  of  them,  as  maintained  by  the  more  ratioinl  part 
of  the  respective  soci  ties,  or  to  distin|4;nish  the  transient  or  lo¬ 
cal  excesses  of  these  societies,  fro»ii  their  more  permanent  cha¬ 
racter.  He  pvohahly  apprehen  levl  no  daiprer  of  mistake  in 
idniittinjj:  the  wildest  aspi‘ct,  which  ignorance  and  w^eaknoss 
would  *^ive  to  a  mode  of  reli;; ions  profession,  as  its  true  and 
only  character;  and  felt  himself  fortunate  in  the  opportunity  of 
being  witty  by  means  of  the  term  “  elect.”  Religion  itself^  in 
the  abstract,  is  not  very  familiar  we  fear  to  onr  author’s 
thoughts,  nor  were  we  apprised  of  his  feeling  any  iut(‘rest  about 
the  subject,  till  we  found  the  rejection  of  (^iirisrianity  alledged 
among  tlic  sins  of  I'homas  Paine,  in  a  nee<lless,  virulent,  and 
low  invective,  which  occupies  an  entir*  chapter  towards  the  encT 
of  tlie  volume.  We  must  not  however  refuse  the  due  applause 
to  some  of  his  observations  on  ecclesiastic  tl  concerns.  There 
is  a  happy  boldness  of  opinion,  in  his  approbation  of  a  bishop 
for  raising  money  to  build  a  church,  by  means  of  a  lottery  set 
on  foot  for  the  purpose.  But  by  telling  this  in  England,  we 
at// hope  he  cannot  int*an  any  malicious  insinuation,  that  if 
hero  episcopalian  churches,  and  all  their  appointments,  were 
to  cease  to  be  raised  and  maintained  by  the  absolute  power  of 
the  state,  the  cordial  attachment  and  voluntary  liberality  of  the. 
people,  would  ever  abandon  them  to  the  necessity  of  support¬ 
ing  themselves  by  such  ingenious  expedients. 

We  are  amused  with  several  singular  adventures,  and  espe. 
daily,  in  an  extreme  <legree,hy  a  long  and  fierce  nocturnal  hat- 
tie  between  an  unarmed  rustic  and  a  hear,  in  a  place  named 
Dismal  Swamp,  in  Virginia,  in  which  battle  the  bear  was  van¬ 
quished  and  .slain.  The  weight  of  the  man  was  191 ,  that  of  the 
bear  .305,  pounds. 

\Vq  are  sorry  to  find  Mr.  J.  deeming  it  worth  his  while  to  re¬ 
peat  tlie  fable,  as  at  present  it  appears  to  us,  anJ  apparently 
to  him  also,  about  the  man  that  wandered  in  company 
with  a  small  bund  of  savages,  iip  the  Missouri,  till  they  found 
anation  of  Welch  Imlians,  of  wliom  it  i.s  pretended  he  gave  a 
long  account  to  a  Mr.  Childs,  wlio  gave  it  to  a-Mr.  Toulmin, 
who  lias  published  it  as  a  probable  story.  It  was  v«*rv  m^edless 
to  repeat  it  in  England,  after  Mr.  Janson  and  ail  of  us  know 
that  Capt.  Lewis’s  party  advanced  near  the  h  ad  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri,  ami  that  Mr.  Mackenzie  trave’sed  the  region  of  its 
sources,  and  never  saw  or  heard  the  slightest  trace  or  tradition 
ot  such  a  people,  though  they  conversed  with  nadves  who 
were  accustomed  to  rove  liuudreds  of  leagues  over  tlie  vast 
wilderness. 

The  last  subject  we  have  to  notice,  is  what  rt  lates  to  the 
prospects  of  settlement  for  strangers  from  Europe.  This  the 
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author  professes  to  have  in  view  as  one  of  the  chief  ohjects  of 
his  hook.  A  ml  he  appears  to  exult  in  having  niaile  out  a  strong 
case  against  emigration.  But  we  are  as  sorry  as  he  is  pleased. 
For  one  of  the  grijat  desitlerala  for  those  t)l’  tlie  inhabitants  of 
Kurope,  who  cannot  force  themselves  to  becomt!  enamoured 
of  eternal  wars  ami  im  l  easing  taxes,  after  doing  their  very  ut¬ 
most  to  convert  their  own  unfashionable  and  perverse  feelings 
and  who  look  forward  with  an  almost  hopeless  anxiety  to  Uit* 
establishment  or  rather  ruin  of  their  families,  is  some  distant 
peaceful  land,  where  the  resources  of  nature  are  not  scranililed 
for  hy  an  overgrown  population,  nor  wasted  by  the  corrujjtion 
and  extravagance  of  goveriunenis.  Were  there  such  a  counir>’, 
we  siiould  detest  the  otHciousness  of  any  mau  wlio  shouldla- 
bour  to  excite  the  government  of  an  old  over  populous  state 
to  prevent  emigration  to  it.  From  the  facts  illustrated  by  Mr. 
Malihus,  it  appears  very  desirable  that  there  could  he  some 
grand  outlet,  other  than  a  field  of  battle,  for  a  part  of  the  po- 
pidation  of  a  crowded  country,  unless  it  were  possible  tlie  go- 
vernment  of  such  a  country  should  acquire  the  wisdom  to  open 
to  the  last  acre,  all  its  own  resources  of  cultivation. 

As  to  the  clandestine  emigration,  under  cirenmstanccs  of  the 
most  revolting  inconvenience,  of  numbers  of  the  Irish  peasantry, 
to  whicii  fact  this  author  wishes  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
state,  we  think  it  proves  one  thing  at  least,  that  they  are  be¬ 
yond  all  endurance  wretched  where  they  are ;  for  we  know  it  is 
a  general  law'  of  human  nature  to  desert  with  reluctance  the  na. 
live  soil.  Let  Mr,  Janson,  and  any  other  writer,  do  all  that 
correct  rejirescntaiions  of  the  circumstances  of  a  distant  coun- 
try  will  do,  to  confirm  this  natural  partiality;  hut  they  would 
deserve  the  severest  reprobation  of  every  philantliropist,  if  they 
should  endeavour,  from  the  mere  bigotry  of  patriotism,  to  raise 
the  arm  of  power  to  intercept  miserable  beings  in  tlicir  escap* 
to  a  place,  where  they  may  yet  make  one  more  trial,  whether 
the  possession  of  life  is  to  be  considered  as  a  blessing  or  a 


curse. 
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M'ehope  America  may  yet  become  a  happy  asylum  for  Eu¬ 
ropeans,  when  a  much  greater  extent  of  the  western  country 
shall  be  cleared,  and  the  climate  impnwH'd  by  the  cultivatiou, 
when  good  and  direct  roads  shall  have  given  a  facility  of  reach¬ 
ing  the  interior  of  the  Continent  from  the  Atlantic  coast,  when 
there  shall  be  a  regular  system  for  disjiosing  of  its  produce  to 
the  greatest  advantage,  and  wlieii  the  })opulation  shall  he  nu¬ 
merous  enough  to  create  some  of  the  conveniences  and  refine¬ 


ments  of  society,  without  being  so  numerous  as  to  raise  ex¬ 
tremely  high  the  price  of  land.  For  the  present,  America  is» 


most  excellent  place  for  mechanics  and  hardy  rural  labourers, 
e.xcepting  what  is  to  be  a))prehended  from  an  unfriendly  cli* 
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mato,  and  from  destructive  diseases,  which  are  in dcfiiiitsly^c^. 
graviited  hy  the  gross  mode  of  livin.fi:,  and  the  frightful  con- 
suin|jlion  of  raw  spirits.  But  the  persons  who  wish  to  establish 
themselves  by  the  purchase  of  lands,  will  feel  great  hesitatio!i 
after  reading  the  statements  of  Mr.  Jaiison,  respecting  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  supporting  a  family  while  a  most  tedious  journey  h 
made  into  the  back  settlements,  merely,  in  the  first  place,  to 
deiennine  xchcre  to  settle,  the  toil  of  ch‘aring  the  land,  the 
exorbitant  price  of  labour,  and  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  mar¬ 
ket  for  the  produce,  when  it  sliall  exceed  the  wants  of  the  fa¬ 
mily.  As  to  purchasing  land,  without  personal  inspection,  ol 
the  coinmis>ioners  appointed  for  selling  it,  in  Londi)n,  or  any 
of  the  cities  of  the  United  States,  we  are  confident  no  man  will 
do  it  afier  reading  some  parts  of  il)is  book,  which  describe  the 
nefarious  deceptions  practised  by  those  agents.  We  hold  it 
our  duty 'to  present  an  extract  relative  to  these  subjects,  and 
with  this  we  concliule  our  review. 

‘  To  enumerate  the  dltferent  frauds,  and  to  lay  open  the  aits  practised 

rn  deluded  Knglislnnen  by  these  gangs  of  coalesced  adventurers,  would 
1C  exceed  the  limits  of  these  sheets.  To  such  a  pitch  of  barc-faced  de¬ 
ceit  did  they  an  lve,  that  the  American  government  was  at  length  obliged 
to  be  its  own  land  agent,  and  to  open  otlices  for  retailing  land  to  English 
settlers.  To  the  disgraceful  and  villainous  deeds  of  land-sjK'culators,  Dr. 
Priestley,  and  indeed  most  of  the  recent  English  settlers,  could  bear  testi¬ 
mony.  False  titles,  forged  grants,  fictitious  patents,  and  deeds  of  baigain 
and  sale  of  land  in  the  clouds  were  daily  imjKised  upon  the  unwary.  Some¬ 
times,  indeed,  the  conspirators  would  discover  a  tract,  which  was  under 
lonie  indispensable  necessity  of  being  sold,  of  which  they  would  make  a 
hna Jide  purchase,  and  under  this  cloak  have  they  conveyed  it,  again  and 
again,  perhaps  a  dozen  times.  In  other  instances,  the  land  granted  was 
described  to  begin  at  d  sycamore  tree  on  siicli  a  point ;  from  thence  running 
In  a  parallel  line  till  it  struck  a  ‘mulberry  tree ;  from  thence  mnning  due 
wuth  till  intersected  by  an  oak.  In  short,  the  describ'd  portion  comprised 
the  most  valuable  timber,  and  rich,  clear  land,  and  all  tor  one  dollar  per 
acre.  In  tliese  cases  the  purchaser  would  otten  lind  his  land,  and  the  re¬ 
mains  of  the  trees  described;  but  alas  !  insti  ad  of  rich  meads,  fertile  plains, 
valuable  forests,  and  meandering  rivers,  he  found  a  barren  desart,  not  pro¬ 
ducing  a  single  shrub.  T  he  trees  had  b('en  planted  for  deception  only, 
and  the  navigable  river3  had  found  another  course.  Colonel  Michael 
Payne,  of  Nohh  Carolina,  marshal  of  the  sute,  informed  me  that  he  was 
obliged  to  attend  a  sale  of  land  in  the  interior  part  of  the  state,  which  had 
been  levied  upon  under  an  execution  issuing  out  of  the  Pederal  Court,  and 
that  upon  hio  journey  over  one  of  the  most  barren  and  rocky  countries  he 
ha(U\.  travelled,  he  observed  a  p;(ity  of  men  planting  trees,  bo  strange 
eniplovment  in  so  dreaiy  a  spot  induced  the  colonel  to  encpiire  of  the  la¬ 
borers  wliat  benefit  they  cxjx'cted  to  derive  from  tlicir  labor.  He  also  ob- 
'•  nvd  two  or  tliree  c  uts,  loaded  with  young  trees,  and  a  man  at  a  little 
distance,  surveying  the  ground,  who  said,  in  answ'er  to  the  colonel  s  cjucs- 
donr,  that  the  land  v/aa  aivertised.  for  sab?  in  London  at  half  a  guinea  per’ 
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aciet  ind  thit  they  were  •*  cooking  it  up  a  little.*'  This  cookery  consisitd 
in  Ranting  a  few  young  treei,  the  choicest  growth  of  a  far  distant  forest 
at  amtioral  lines  and  marks.  The  cook  proved  to  be  a  confederate  land- 
•peculator,  and  a  ct-devant  congress-man.  The  colonel  added,  that  from 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  unpropitious  situation  of  the  land,  a  colony  of 
English  farmers  could  not  make  it  worth  a  shilling. 

^  The  new  state  of  Kentucky  is  more  extravagantly  described  and  ex¬ 
tolled  than  any  other  part  of  the  United  States.  Ti  oin  the  accounts  1  have 
collected  from  such  as  have  explored  that  country,  the  land  is  certainly  of  a 
vuperior  quality  to  some  of  the  states,  and  well  watered  by  large  rivers. 
It  has  increased  much  in  population  since  the  peace  of  178S,  but  that  it 
docs  not  equally  allure  all  who  visit  it  to  settle  there,  is  certain.  Many 
have  returned,  after  struggling  against  the  numerous  difficulties  of  subsisting 
in  a  new  country,  one,  tw'o,  and  three  years  before  they  could  make  their 
daily  bread.  A  new  settler  should  have  what  is  here  termed  “  plenty  of 
force  that  is,  he  should  not  attempt  tlie  planting  and  farming  business 
without  about  a  dozen  laborers.  This  assistance,  w  ith  two  or  three  hundred 
pounds,  may  in  a  few  years  complete  the  clearing  of  a  few  hundred  acres  of 
land,  the  erecting  of  log-houses,  and  otlier  necessary  work.  I'his  land, 
ehus  cleared,  will  p.^^oduce  tobacco,  hemp,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  clover,  and 
most  European  fruits  and  vegetables.  l*ut,  while  we  mention  the  quality 
of  the  land,  another  question  naturally  arises;  namely,  how  is  the  super¬ 
fluous  produce  to  be  carried  to  market  ?  It  is  at  present  above  a  thousand 
miles  to  export  produce  from  the  extreme  parts  of  Kentucky,  Ohio,  and 
Tenessee,  by  water  to  the  commercial  cities  in  the  United  States,  and  a 
great  many  hundred  by  land  1  We  And  none  of  these  difficulties  fairly  de¬ 
monstrated  by  the  writers  and  compilers  of  American  voyages,  history,  and 
travels.  The  corn  of  these  states  could  not,  without  great  loss,  be  sold  ia 
Philadelphia,  at  the  rate  of  the  grain  grown  in  its  vicinity.* 

This  last  seiueiK’e,we  arc  confident,  is  incorrect. 

^Ir.  J.’s  language  is  neat  and  perspicuous,  the  typography  cl 
the  book  is  elegant,  the  pages  have  more  than  the  very  fa'>lnon- 
ahle  allowance  of  lettcr-f>ress,  auv*.  tliere  are  a  nuinher  of  do- 
liueations  of  iiUtTcsting  suhjeets.  \\)  aquulinta,  several  of  which 
tlcserve  great  praise  in  tin*  art’cU*.  cjf  pei*spective. 


Art.  II.  Lectures  on  the  whole  Fnnh  of  Ruth  :  to  which  are  added  Dis¬ 
courses  on  the  C'ondition  and  l>uty  of  Ur.convci  ted  Sinners,  on  the  So¬ 
vereignty  of  Grace  in  the  Conversion  of  Sinners,  and  on  the  Means  to 
be  used  in  tlie  Conversion  of  our  Neighbours.  r*y  the  Rev.  George 
I^awson,  Minister  of -the  Associate  Cougregaiion  in  Selkirk.  l2ino.  pp. 
410.  Price  4s.  Ogle,  Edin.  \\  illlanis,  Eondon.  18o5. 

had  occasion  in  oiir  lirsi  volume  (p.  to  introduce 

INIr.  ^  Lawsen  to  the  acfpir.ii.tancc  cf  our  reader^,  ard  to 
hear  testimony  to  his  excellence,  ns  an  expo'^itor  of  .Scr.|?ti5iv. 
It  alfords  us  much  plcasine  tt)  tind  inin  again  appearu'g  m  this 
inpacity,  and  po?se>siug  an  ctpail  elaiiu  to  onr  aj)})roi>a‘iion. 
\\  e  considered  tire  Book  of  K.<tlu.*r  as  a  >ubicer  wliieh  diil  net 

♦  Since,  Dr.  L^iwsitn  ;  this  Jegive,  conre.’-ird  cn  a  Stirdtrh'j  ilic 
cbal  Coll  ge,  Ab<Tvk*tn,  .s  p^;*vicu!arly  hona.i  ibic  to  both  pa  .k 
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apparently  furnish  much  scope  for  an  expositor,  t>ut,  on  that 
"lerv  account,  as  affording  a  better  opportunity  lor  the  display 
of  £)r.  I  .aw son’s  talents.  The  same  remark  will  apply,  per¬ 
haps  with  greater  force,  to  the  book  of  Ruih  ;  it  aiiorJs  a  less 
remarkable  display  of  Divine  Providence,  than  the  other,  con¬ 
tains  less  extraordinary  event'?,  an<l  exhibits  no  such  varieties  of 
action  and  character.  He  who  can  make  either  of  these  por¬ 
tions  of  scripture  more  interesting  by  a  commentary,  to  the 
generality  of  readers,  without  any  tlights  of  fancy,  or  particular 
beauties  of  composition,  must  be  no  ordinary  mati. 

This  volume  presents  the  same  marked  peculiarities  with 
the  discourses  on  Esther,  and  confirms  the  author’s  title  to  the 
commendation  we  bestowed.  So  marked,  indeed,  and  so  equal 
is  the  author’s  manner,  that,  if  no  name  had  been  pr  dixed  to 
either  volume,  any  attentive  person  might  have  known  them 
both  as  the  production  of  the  same  pen.  A  large  fund  of  sen¬ 
timent  naturally  drawn  from  the  subject  and  happily  applied, 
hnguage  perfectly  unadorned,  but  sufficiently  expressive, 
earnestness  to  produce  the  best  impressions,  and  to  turn  every 
thing  to  practical  use,  appear  in  every  page.  Dr.  L.  enters 
fully  into  the  spirit  of  the  subjects  which  he  discusses^  and 
eppears  susceptible  of  all  that  tenderness  and  unalTc*cted  bene¬ 
volence,  which  this  heaiuitui  portioji  of  history  so  admirably 
desedhes,  ‘  Wliat  distinguislics  this  book  from  other  sacred 
hooks,’  *:ays  tlie  autlior  in  bis  introduction,  ‘  is  the  charming 
picture  it  gives  us  of  domestic  felicity  in  the  lowest  rank  of 
life,  and  in  j>ersoiis  deprived  of  those  friends  to  whom  men  or 
women  use  to  look  for  felieity.  Naomi  was  bereaved,  by  the 
king  of  (errors,  of  her  liusharul  and  of  all  her  children.  Ruth 
was  bereaved  of  the  husband  of  her  youth,  and  was  It^ft  child- 
le';s.  'Ehev  both  felt  their  griefs  like  women  of  tender  sensibi¬ 
lity  ;  yet  they  were  neither  discontented  nor  unhappy.”  An 
expiTssiou  here,  which  deviates  from  the  Doctor’s  general 
simplicity,  \re  notice  by  way  of  caution  to  him. 

The  little  s!ieers  of  infidels,  against  this  portion  of  the 
scriptures,  arc  as  incoitsistent  with  good  taste,  as  with  piety, 
llowiio  can  read  the  hook  of  RiUh,  without  being  charmed 
With  the  deligluful  picture  of  virtue  in  distress,  of  genuine 
sensibility,  and  inviolable  attachment,  which  it  displays,  must 
as  incapable  of  rciisfiiiig  tijc  siiupru  ity  of  nature,  as  of 
perceiving  tlie  inajcstv  of  revelation.  ‘  I’he  reading  of  the 
hook  is  sulhcient  to  convince  ns,’  (says  Dr.  L.  p.  1.)  ‘  that  it 
v.  As  written  to  furnlsli  us  with  tlie  most  usetiil  instructions  hi 
righteousness.  f:  gives  us  a  beautiful  picture  of  female 
riruie,  first  shining  lu  the  inidnt  of  poverty,  and  then  crowmed 
"ith  ltdieitv.  I.ci  all  women  read  this  book,  and  learn  those 
w inch  w.ll  ydorn  tliem  with  houcur  and  beauty.  Let 
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poor  and  aflllcted  women  read  this  book,  and  learn  to  l)ear 
their  troubles  with  a  becoming  sense  of  the  Divine  agency  in 
tlteir  trials,  witli  patience,  with  meekness,  with  ail  tliose  gra¬ 
cious  tempe;*s  which  will  endear  them  to  their  friends  and 
luriiish  them  with  agreeable  redeetions  at  the  end  of  their 
distresses.  But  why  sliould  we.  speak  at  present  of  all  these 
orecious  advifntagos  which  may  he  gained  from  this  hook  ? 
tvery  part  oi  it  is  rich  in  instruction,  and  tlie  instruction  is 
conveyed  to  us  in  a  story,  which  never  failed  to  interest  any 
reader,  who  v\as  nt>t  utterly  destitute  of  human  sensibilities.* 
We  agree  also  in  tlio  as-ertion,  tliat,  ‘  If  young  and  old,  rich 
and  poor,  masters  and  servants,  do  nht  find  ni:eful  instruciion 
in  lids  hook,  the  fault  is  their  own  especially,  we  would  add, 
w  hen  they  have  the  beiiefa  of  the  author's  illustrations. 

Wc  shall  give  an  extract  or  tuo  from  this  part  of  the 
work. 

‘  When  wc  consider  how  fiimly  Ruth  had  resolved  to  cleave  to  Naomi* 
|>.  50.  and  to  the  God  of  Israel,  ought  we  not  to  consider,  whether  wc,u'ho 
enjoy  so  vastly  superior  advantages  to  Ruth,  are  determined  with  equal 
llruiness  to  continue  in  the  faith,  in  tlie  j)rofe8sion,  .and  in  the  practice  of 
our  religion  ?  Ruth  was  instructed  only  by  one,  or  a  very  few  private 
Israelites,  in  the  knowledge  of  religion,  .''he  never  had  enjoyed  an  op- 
poitunity  of  attending  upon  any  ot  the  public  ministrations  of  the  priests  or 
J.rvites.  If  she  had  ever  seen  the  Bible,  and  learned  to  read  it,  that  Bible 
consisted  only  of  seven  at  most  of  the  many  books  of  Scripture  which  are 
put  into  our  hands  ;  yet  she  sacrifices  all  the  pleasures,  all  the  friendships 
of  her  youth,  .all  the  hopes  of  better  days  in  her  own  count?*}',  to  that  holy 
religion  which  she  professed.  \\  hat  may  be  e.xpected  of  us  who  have  so 
long  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  the  church  .administrations  which  C.'hrist  hath 
appointed  for  the  conversion  of  sinners,  and  the  establishment  of  saints, 
and  who,  from  children,  have  been  accustomed  to  read  the  Scriptures  ? 
W  e  are  under  no  necessity  of  leaving  our  native  country  and  our  friends, 
to  enjoy  the  institutions  of  the  gospel,  or  the  fullest  libert/  of  worshipping 
God  in  a  manner  agreeable  to  his  own  direction.  If  we  are  unsettled  in 
our  religious  principles  and  practice,  we  cannot  make  the  excuses  that 
many  might  have  m.idc,  who  nevertheless  were  far  from  taking  advantage 
of  them,  to  excuse  a  conduct  that  would  admit  of  no  excuse  ;  for  wlut 
excuse  can  lie  made  for  postponing  the  care  of  our  souls  to  any  .thing  in 
this  world?  I f ten  thousand  deatlis,  or  if  circumstances  of  misery  wor^e 
than  any  kind  I’f  death,  were  to  be  suffered  by  us  for  our  religion,  would 
it  consist  with  true  wisdom  to  ]>urch.i‘e  art  exemption  from  such  temporary 
sufferings,  at  the  price  of  everlasting  destruction  from  the  presence  of  the 
Lord  ?  let  still  more  Inexcu  able  are  we,  if,  without  the  temptations  of 
any  extraordinary  inconveniences  in  this  world,  we  prove  unfaiihiul  to  ciir 
leligious  profession.  ’ 

‘  That  wc  may  cleave  with  purpose  of  heart  to  the  l^ord,  it  is  necessary 
that  our  hearts  be  renewed  by  tlie  grace  of  God  ;  for  never  ee/7'  we  be  true 
followers  of  them  who  left  all  .and  followed  Christ,  unless  we  arc  delivered 
from  the  rem.iining  |a3wer  of  that  attachment  to  the  things  of  tl|f  present 
world,  which  renders  so  many  professors  of  religion  unstable  in  ill  tl.eir 
ways.  If  Gcd  put  hL>  fear  into  our  hearts,  wc  w///  not  depart  from 
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Jcr,  xxxii.  40.  It  we  arc  left  to  the  natural  impulse  of  our  own  hcartSt  how¬ 
ever  amiable  our  natural  dispositions  may  be,  we  tu  ll  follow  the  examploi 
not  of  J\iith,  but  of  Orp.ih,  wlio  kissed  and  left  Naomi,  Heb.  xiii.  9. 

‘  Perhaps  some  may  alledge  that  Rut’i,  with  all  her  firmness  to  her  r'- 
llgious  principles,  forgat  a  part  of  that  duty  which  the  light  of  nature 
taught  her.  Why  did  she  not  shew  some  attachment  to  her  own  mother, 
as  well  as  to  her  mother  in  law  ?  Why  did  she  leave  her  parents  with  an 
intention  never  to  return,  that  she  might  go  to  a  land  which  she  knew  not  ? 
The  answ’er  is  easy.  She  saw  that  slie  could  not  return  to  her  mother 
without  exposing  lierself  to  very  dangerous  temptations.  She  coul^  not, 
j)crhaps,  have  lived  in  her  mother’s  house,  without  seeing  daily  homage 
paid  to  false  Gods,  and  meeting  with  daily  solicitations,  and  more  than 
solicitations,  to  join  in  the  practi  c  of  abominable  idolatnes,  She  migot 
soon  have  been  given  in  marriage  to  a  worshipper  of  Chemosh  ;  and  it 
may  e  isily  be  judged  how  little  such  a  convert  as  Ruth  was  prepared  to 
encounter  the  temptations  to  which  she  might  have  been  exposed  in  the 
house  either  of  a  mother  or  a  husb.ind.  She  therefore  forgat  her  mother’s 
house  and  her  own  people.  With  a  disinterested  spirit,  she  embraced  and 
held  fast  that  religion  which  she  had  been  taught,  not  only  by  her  mother 
in  law,  but  by  the  spirit  of  God.  Unless  she  had  been  drawm  by  that 
Divine  power,  which  alone  can  change  the  hearts  of  men,  she  would  not 
have  come  to  the  Lord’s  land,  and  to  God  hims-  If  as  hei  exceeding  joy. 
We  are  not  called,  in  the  litcn!  sense  of  the  wmrd«,  to  “  forsake  our 
father’s  house  and  our  own  people  yet,  in  the  spiritual  sense,  it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary.  Wc  mast  be  ready  to  part  with  every  thing  for  Christ, 
if  w'e  desire  to  be  Christ’s  disciples  ;  for  if  any  man  come  to  him,  “  and 
hate  not  f'atlier  and  mother,  and  brothers  and  sisters,  yea,  and  his  owa 
life  also,  he  cannot  be  one  of  his  disciples.’* 

‘  Whilst  we  consider  the  steadfastness  of  Ruth’s  religious  principles,  wc 
cannot  refrain  fio.m  admiring,  likewise,  her  fervent  love  to  Naomi,  and  con¬ 
templating  the  happiness  which  both  of  thtm  enjoyed  in  their  inutu.'J 
friendship.  If  earthly  felicity  seems  a  proper  subject  of  envy,  who  would 
not  envy  this  happy  pair  of  friends,  rather  than  Haman  in  all  his  grandeur, 
or  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  ?  And  yet  who  were  ever  poorer  than  Naomi 
an!  Ruth  ? 

‘  Live  in  love  and  peace  with  all  men  if  you  can,  especially  with  all 
Christians,  and  with  none  more  than  W'ith  those  of  your  own  house.  But 
if  you  desire  to  enjoy  the  sweets  of  such  domestic  friendship,  imitate  the 
piety,  the  modesty,  the  gentleness,  the  patience,  the  meekness  of  these 
g^)od  women.  Be  careful,  especially,  of  your  tcmpcis  In  the  time  of  afflic¬ 
tion.  7'hcrc  are  some  who  seem  at  times  to  overflow  w'ith  good  will  and 
kindn''ss  to  their  friends,  but  at  other  times,  especially  times  of  affliction, 
they  are  such  sons  or  daughters  of  Belial,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
live  in  friendship  with  them.  Such  was  not  Naomi.  She  was  always 
disposed  to  tal*  c  the  heaviest  share  of  her  family  afflictions,  and  to  maKe 
them  as  light  to  her  friends  as  possible.  When  her  hcait  was  wiung  by 
sorrowful  reflections,  she  spake  kindly  to  them,  and  shewed  a  warm  reg.ard 
to  their  interest.  'Hie  law  of  kindness  was  ever  on  her  tongue  ;  and  the 
complaints  tiiat  were  extorted  fro:n  her  were  not  of  that  sullen  kind 
which  provol.e  indign.r.ion»  but  expressive  of  that  resignation,  and  ih^t 
tenderness  cr  heart,  wliich  excite  compassion  mingled  with  cstcciiu* 
pp.  jO— jI. 
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The  following  comments  are  judicious  : — 

‘  Why  did  not  the  good  nian  ratlier  make  her  a  present  At  once  out  of 
bis  floor  and  wine  pi-ess,  than  order  handfuls  of  bark  y  to  be  dropt  for  her 
gleaning.  He  delighted  to  behold  her  industry!  and  wished  to  encou¬ 
rage  it.  Charity  wisely  directed,  will  not  tempt  the  poor  to  be  idle. 
IHbitual  idleness  is  not  consistent  either  with  virtue  or  happiness. 

*  “  Leave  handfuls  on  pu’.posc  for  her.**  'I  he  servants  of  Boaz  could 
^  not  have  left  handfuls  to  be  gleaned  by  the  poorest  per  ^on  in  the  country, 
without  dishonesty,  unless  their  master  had  commanded  them.  When 
they  received  commandment,  it  would  have  been  dishonest  not  to  have  done 
it.  The  Lord,  who  hates  robbery  for  burnt-offering,  will  not  allow  ser¬ 
vants  in  great  houses  to  give  away  what  is  not  their’s  lo  the  poor. .  They 
must  have  the  permission  of  their  masters  or  mistresses  to  do  good  to  the 
poor,  unless  they  do  it  at  their  own  expence  ;  and,  having  received  this 
permission,  it  would  be  Lnjurious  both  to  the  poor  and  to  their  masters, 
to  withhold  what  is  allotte  d  to  those  who  need. 

‘  And  rebuke  her  not.**  Boaz  was  very  careful  to  prevent  any  insult 
f.om  bt'ing  off/red  to  the  virtuous  stranger,  lie  no  doubt  knew,  that 
masters  were  In  some  degree  accountable  tor  the  conduct  of  tlieir  servants, 
and  that  they  sluired  in  the  guilt  of  those  faults  which  they  did  not  care 
to  prevent  or  to  correct.*  pp.  109,  1 10. 

We  regard  t lie  luitlior  s  mode  of  expounding  Scripture,  as 
highly  iubtriu'tiw^,  and,  on  those  passages  particularly  which 
require  little  explication,  as  an  excellent  model.  We  arc 
aware,  however,  that  it  is  not  a  model  which  every  one  will 
be  able  to  copy  ^ucces^fully.  It  will  require  no  inconsidera¬ 
ble  portion  of  ingciuiitv,  gnidod  hy  a  sound  judgement,  to  dis¬ 
cover  such  a  fund  ct  valuable  practical  remarks,  where  so 
iittie,  somf.'tlmcs,  is  obviously  presented.  There  is  great  dan- 
irer  of  beiuj.'’  too  fanciful,  m'  of  fatiguing  by  continual  same- 
ness.  F.ven  Dr.  Lawso;^  s  ivuiarks  occasionally  discover  too 
grer,:  an  imiforniiLv,  whicn.,  indeed,  noihing  but  the  conciseness 
of  his  style,  and  the  rapidity  of  succession  in  his  sentiments, 
could  T*rcscrve  Irniii  forcmi>;  itself  very  disagreeably  on  the 
notice  of  the  iraJi  i.  Lot  ae  is  not  one  of  those  aiiihoi*s,  who 
exact  so  innc'a  atteiition  to  a  iino  tliought,  when  by  good 
fortune  tiiey  meet  with  one,  that  it  becomes  disgusting  by 
fiuniliarity. 

*rhe  remainder  of  t'.e  volume  consists  of  discourses  on  the 
condition  and  duty  of  u'K'onvcrted  sinners,  on  the  sovereignty 
of  grace  in  tlie  conversion  of  sinners,  and  on  the  means  to 
be  used  for  the  conversion  rS  our  neighbours,  'riu-sc  subjects 
are  evidently  cor.nected  \^it:»  each  ether,  and  ueti*  sugg«'S(cd, 
we  believe,  by  a  circums\anee  which  happetu'd  some  years 
ago.  The  author  published  a  sermon,  on  the  joy  cf  parents 
in' pious  ciiildren,  in  which,  as  an  encouragc'ment  to  the  re¬ 
ligious  education  of  youth,  he  reprt'sented  liiose  children  to 
be  in  a  more  hopeful  condition,  who  liave  been  made  early 
icquaiuted  wirii  the  principtei  of  religion,  and  accustoiiicd  14 
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ntteiul  upon  its  ordinances,  than  those  who  have  received  no 
religions  culture.  The  sentiment,  it  seems,  appeared  full 
of  heterodoxy  to  some  northern  critics,  who  attacked  it  violent* 
ly,  in  a  periodical  work  of  that  day.  To  that  absurd  and 
uncandid  criticism,  the  Doctorseems  to  allude,  when  he  says, 
j).  198,  “  lam  sorry  to  find  that  some  zealous  contenders  for 
this  doctrine  furnish  too  fair  a  pretence  for  such  conclusions, 
hv  alledging  that  there  is  no  more  reason  to  hope  for  the  sal* 
vaiion  oT  those  who  are  trained  up  to  attend  the  means  of  grace, 
than  of  those  w  ho  cast  otf  equally  the  fear  of  God  and  of 
man.”  The  first  of  the  discourses  before  us,  appears  to  have 
been  intended  to  support  the  author’s  former  sentiments,  and 
the  others  to  ilerTionstratc  ti^e  consistency  of  these  sentiments 
with  the  sovoroigntv  of  grace,  and  the  necessity  of  Divine 
rgcncy  in  the  conversion  of  sinners.  In  these  discourses,  the 
author  very  clearly  proves,  that,  uliatcvcr  appearances  of 
religion  may  he  found  in  natural  men,  there  can  be  notliing  of 
the  re«Tiity  l)ut  !>y  a  Divine  innneitce,  and  that  the  operations  of 
the  Spirit  of  (>o  I  depend  not  upon  the  actions  of  men.  At 
the  same  time,  be  shews  that  there  arc  means  of  salvation 
wliicli  every  sinner  is  hound  to  use,  and  that,  by  the  use  of 
them,  his  salvation  becomes  the  more  pro])ahle  ;  that  men  arc 
likewise  bound  to  exert  tliemselv’^es  for  the  sidvation  of  their 
iieigiibours,  and  are  encouraged  to  hope  for  success. 

lint  we  nmst  recommend  it  to  onr  readers  to  peruse  these 
discour.scs  for  themselves,  being  persuaded  that  every  person 
will  find  in  them  some  useful  instrnclion.  \\"c  cannot  take 
our  leave  of  this  volume  w^ithont  noticing  that  the  paper  is 
very  indilVv^rcnt,  and  the  printing  still  wnirse.  It  is  vex'atious 
t»see  so  much  good  sense  presented  in  such  a  form,  as  to 
intimate  that  it  is  intended  only  for  the  very  lowest  class  of 
readers.  Instruction  ought  doubtless  to  be  rendered  as  cheap 
as  possible,  hut  we  know  tliat,  in  these  times  of  elegance,  a 
reader  of  taste  would  he  a^haiiKNl  to  he  caught  reading  a 
shahhv  duodecimo  with  coarse  paper  and  a  worn  out  type. 

We  owe  an  apology  to  the  worthy  author  for  neglecting  thi^ 
volume  so  long.  The  delay  has  been  involuntary,  and  we 
shall  endeavour  to  make  amends,  by  noticing,  as  toon  as  pos¬ 
sible, the  lectures  which  he  has  recently  published  oit  the  history 
of  Joseph. 

Art.  III.  Browne'*  Travels  in  Africa^  Syria^  coicludfd 

frora  p.  873. 

U  AVING  given  a  geographical  sketcli  of  Darfur  from  Mr.  B’.s 
information,  we  shall  follow  him  in  his  journey.  He 
joined  tlie.  caravan  for  Darfur,  at  Assint,  and  accompanied  it 
through  El^-uahy  the  gi'^ater  of  which  he  gives  seveely  * 
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any  account,  except  that  Charjc^  its  principal  village,  lies  in 
26^^  25'  N;l-at.  29^  40'  E.  Long,  and  Mughess^  its  southern  ex¬ 
tremity,  in  25^  is'  N.  Lat.  21^**  34'  E.  Long.  I'ho  Revs  of  South¬ 
ern  Egypt  have  two  officers  residing  in  El-wali.  Si  limiy  a 
small  verdant  (but  uninhabited)  spot,  amidst  the  desert,  is 
placed  in  22''  15' N.  Lat.  30''  lo'i  E.  Long.  The  track  thus 
far,  is  the  same  witli  tliat  which  the  caravans  between  C  airo 
and  Sennaar  iormcily  passed  to  Moscho,  Dongola,  and  Korti; 
of  which  a  brief  account  was  given  by  Poncet,  at  the  close 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  Our  traveller,  proceeding  over  a 
vast  remaining  desert,  rcaihcd  Svveini  in  Darfur,  23d  June  1793, 
just  after  the  coinlncnctnumt  of  the  periodical  rains,  and  two 
months  after  his  dcpailure  from  C  airo.  Here  he  received 
orders  from  Sultan  Abd-el-raehnian,  to  repair  to  C'ohhe,  and  to 
remain  there,  till  permission  lor  his  rmnoval  should  he  given. 

This  restraint  greatly  disappoinicd  Mr.  IL;  and  distressed 
liiiu  so  much  as  to  inciuee  a  moiuirs  illness.  He  expected,  as 
H  stranger,  to  have  hecn  iinmediutely  admitted  to  an  audience 
with  the  Sultan,  although  unprovided  with  any  other  introduction 
than  a  |,>r(\sent :  and  he  atinljiited  his  retention  at  Cohbe,  to 
the  machinations  of  an  Egyptian,  whom  he  liad  hired  to  ma¬ 
nage  his  barter  for  necessaries  in  Darfur,  t’nerc  being  no  arti¬ 
ficial  medium  of  exchange.  This  man,  behaving  insolimtly  on 
the  road,  had  been  menaced  with  death  hv  onr  traveller ;  al- 
though  unhappily  depeiulent  on  so  unworthy  an  agtmt.  The 
late  Sultan  'I'eraub  was  saivl  to  have  been  attentive  to  foreigners 
in  general,  hut  Abd-cl-raclimau  seemed  to  enienain  as  much 
contempt  for  a  as  might  have  been  expected  from  any 

other  Mahometan.  In  short,  we  see  nothing  wonderful  in 
Mr.  R.’s  reciption  in  Darfur,  hut  that  he  should  not  have  used 
stronger  precautions  against  exposing  himself  to  it.  Wlien  re¬ 
covered  he  repaired  to  Kl  Faslitr,  w  liich  we  supposed  to  have 
been  a  town,  iVoin  his  narrative ;  hut  as  the  Sultan  is  always 
said  to  be  at  Ki  Fashor,  aud  was  seen  by  Mr.  R.  in  three 
dilFen'nt  parts  of  the  couniry,  wc  conclude  this  name  to  be 
that  of  his  moveable  court.  At  tirst,  our  author  could  only 
gain  access  to  one  of  the  Snltaifs  puiiisters;  who  seized  what 
he  chose  of  Mr.  R.’s  pro))erry,  and  returned  for  it  what  he 
thought  proper,  hut  incomparably  less  than  the  owner  judged 
to  he  so.  Whth  this  addit  onal  vexation,  our  traveller  returned 
to  Cobhe;  where  he  passcil  i!ie  winter  of  17^3.  'rhree>*inonths 
of  the  ensuing  summer  were  spent  by  him  in  the  v icinity  of 
♦the  court,  without  obtaining  an  aiulience  of  Ahd-el-raclnnan 
but  having,  by  an  indiscretion,  exposed  iiiinself  to  the  malice 
of  his  agent  and  others,  he  was  at  length  called  hetore  that 
monarch ;  who  shewed  every  disj)osition  to  render  him  justice, 
aiid  afterwards  made  him  some  coinpcniiation  for  tlic  pro- 
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perty  of  which  lie  liad  been  plundcrejl.  To  receive  a  part  of 
this^  he  repaired  to  Gidid,  which  was  the  farthest  extent  of  his 
travels  in  Darfur. 

Mr.  B.  laboured  to  obtain  permission  to  go  eastward  to  Sen- 
naar,  westward  to  Bergoo,  or  southward,  with  any  party  that 
was  employed  in  procuring  slaves:  but  each  request  was  de¬ 
nied,  and  apparently  on  reasonable  grounds.  During  two 
more  years, die  was  chiefly,  occupied  in  medical  altendance  on 
persons  belonging  to  the  court;  hut  still  usuaiiy  resided  un¬ 
der  the  same  roof  with  his  treacherous  agent,  "and  even  his 
food  was  prepared  by  slaves  which  the  latter  had  actpiired  by 
robbing  him.  'I'liis  ap])ears  more  unaccountable,  than  that  he 
narrowly  escaped  being  destroyed  by  poison  mixed  with  his 
victuals;  tlie  slave  \vlif>  brought  it,  betraying  her  master’s  vil¬ 
lainy,  at  the  hazard  of  her  own  life.  At  length,  after  renewing 
his  application  to  the  Sultan,  for  leave  to  jiass  through  Kordo- 
fan  to  Seimaar,  Mr.  B.  joined  the  first  eanivan  which  had  sot 
out  for  Egypt,  from  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  Ddifur;  altliougli, 
two  days  before  his  dejiarinre,  he  w’as  informed,  iliat  he  might 
proceed  to  Sennaar.  1  li*  suspected  that  mischief  was  couched 
under  this  nnexjiectcil  jierinission :  but  without  that  discou¬ 
ragement  to  avail  himself  of  it,  it  cannot  be  thought  strange 
that  be  declined  the  journey;  as  it  appears,  that  his  whole  ex¬ 
changeable  j)ropeiiy,  on  quitting  Darfur,  amounted  only  to 
eight  piastres. 

iM.  B.’s  disappointment  of  crossing  Kordofan,  seems  to  us 
less  to  be  regretted,  than  that  he  should  have  had  so  little  op- 
porttinity  of  exploring  the  country  in  which  he  so  long  re-* 
sided.  'That  he  collected  numerous  particulars  respecting  it, 
is  evinced  by  the  abstract  which  we  have  given  ;  and  only  such 
asurecliiedv  geographical,  are  included  in  onr  epitome:  but 
so  little  does  the.  southern  part  of  Darfur  seem  to  he  known 
bv  him,  tliat,  altliougli  it  is  said  to  he  much  more  fertile  than 
the  northern  territorv,  every  town  that  he  has  named,  is  sttu- 
r.tnl  in  the  latter.  Could  lie  liavc  reacbed  Sennaar  or  even  Abys¬ 
sinia,  little  addition  wmild  probably  have  been  made  to  our 
information  of  that  comtSfy,  more  than  the  changes  which 
Have  occurred  in  them,  since  Ih  nce’s  departure  thence  in  1772. 
The  intercourse  of  the  latter  with  the  rest  of  the  Globe  seems 
to  have  been  almost  totally  suspended.  The  Coptic  patriarch 
•'ll  Alexandria  liad  not  heard  of  his  Abyssinian  disciples  since 
tlic  year  17H7;  imr  the  Roman  Projiagandists  much  (if  any) 
later,  from  a  nfusionary  of  their  society,  who  resided  at  Gon- 
dar  as  a  physician.  An  Egyptian  priest,  of  that  communion, 
penetrated  to  Sennaar,  during  Mr.  B.’s  abode  in  Darfur;  but  is 
^ lid  to  have  been  assassinated  between  tliat  city  and  Tcawa. 
All  Englisluiiau  named  Robarts,  in  178S,  attenipted  entering 


Abyssinia  h\  Massnah;  Jind  being  disappointed,  went  fron 
Mocha  to  IliiHlusta!),  wlience  lie  returned  to  Alcxaiidria, 
and  died  in  the  Franciscan  convent  at  that  place. 

The  caravan  with  wliicli  Mr.  -B.  rtfturned,  is  stated  to  have 
been  lo’.tg  detained  l)y  the  Sultan, ‘that  lie  might  dispose  with 
greater  profit,  of  articles  which  lie  had,  in  the  mean  time, 
dispatched  to  tlie  market  of  (kiiio,  hy  two  parties  of  his  own 
servants.  Our  traveller  Iclt  Cohhi^,. 3d  March  I7!)r»;  and  after 
tedious  delays  in  the  outset,  returned  safely  to  (\iiro,  hv  tlie 
same  route  that  lie  liail  travelled  belore.  lie  finally  left  that 
city  early  in  the  foliowino  Deceinher;  and  passed  from  Da- 
inietta  to  datVa,  whence  he  paid  a  visit  to  Jerusalem.  A  cor¬ 
rection  ill  his  pivseut  edition,  induces  us  to  pause  at  this 
stage  of  his  journey.  He  remarks,  that 

‘  A  very  considerablr  part  of  the  inhabitants  is  Chri-^tlan,  betwpea 
whom  and  the  Muslimi.  there  exists  implacable  hatred.  Each  |)a;  ty  bein'^ 
firmly  persuaded,  ih.-it  he  Is  asserting  the  Ciuse  of  the  De.ty,  a  gainst  his 
enenfies ;  and  tliat  to  obtain  a  victuiy  so  laudable,  all  mean*  arc  allow¬ 
able.**  p.  115. 


Tlie  following  nntc  is  subjoined. 

‘  The  author  having  understood,  tliat  this  passage,  as  It  was  prmted 
in  the  first  edition,  had  been  received  as  conveying  more  than  a  just 
censure  on  the  blind  zeal  and  want  of  charity,  in  the  votaries  of  each  re¬ 
ligion,  has  made  an  alteration  in  the  present.  If  moderate  men  were  of¬ 
fended  at  the  sentiment,  they  will  allow  fo**  the  feelings  of  the  wiitcr,  ope¬ 
rated  on  by  witnessing  the  frantic  malevolence  of  ignorant  cnthusiastics  to 
each  other.  Many  passages  were  taken  fiom  his  journal  in  the  same  words 
in  which  they  were  v.  iitton  on  the  spot.  And,  in  general,  it  was  designed 
to  transfuse  into  the  narrative  the  lecllngs  ot  the  occasion  to  which  he  • 
alludes. 

‘  Of  bigoted  persons  he  neither  seeks  the  praise  nor  deprecates  the  cen¬ 
sure.  lie  disclaims  the  idea  of  r.Ucinpting  to  wrest  from  a  large  por¬ 
tion  cf  iv.ankind  the  col»imn.>  which  uphold  their  felicity  and  peace  of 
jnind.  Nevertlicicso,  it  seems  difficult  to  deny,  tliat  the  confidence  of 
being  supported  by  divine  uiitlioritv,  as  such,  has  a  tendency  to  produce 
acts  of  husiilitv  tew.ird  those  r.hc  arc  of  a  differc^n  persuasion.*  p  415. 

In  his  fo'  iiu  r  odiiion,  our  authcr  i'.a<l  '^pokonof  ‘  the  infornal 
liUtreii  whicii  iA\n  divinely  ins[»ire(f  ndigions  could  alone  in¬ 
spire.'  We  could  net  lunv  vc'i  aid'd  this  truly  in/cma/  iusinu- 
juioij,  had  he  renounevvl  tlic  sen’inient,  instead  of  merely 
flerhincT  it  in  a  mort' spi  ci  jii.s  ifurb.  Much  nrevious  know- 
]*'dge  is  recpiisite  to  rn.ible  tr.ivelivis  to  form  a  right  jud<je- 
ruciir  of  wliai  tiiev  inevt  witli  in  various  ]iarts  of  the  world; 
and  it  is  grt‘.itly  to  i»v  regretted  that  Mr.  B.  had  not  acquired 
f'Ovno.  kuouleilge  ol  the  t*\  and  the  eonleRU  of  the  \cw 

7'(>iaii;ent.  before  iie  left  hir  native  eouniry.  lii  uo  instance 
lit'  sink  lower,  u  hen  eompaivd  with  Bruec,  than  in 
his  i;  :nn\.’K  e  on  these  imp)enaii»^  subjeirts.  Had  he  not  been 
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mssly  uninformed  respecting  Christianity,  he  would  hare 
known,  that  instead  of  a  ‘  confidence  of  its  divine  authority 
having  a  tendency  to  produce  acts  of  hostility  toward  tln^se 
who  are  of  a  different  persuasion,’  such  acts  arc  utterly 
incompatible  with  the  belief  of  what  Jesus  did  and  taught. 

Mr.  B.  proceeded  through  Naplus,  and  Nazareth,  to  Akka. 
Here  he  expected  to  have  found  his  baggage,  which  had  been 
intrusted  to  a  boat  at  Jaffa ;  but  he  leanied  timt  this  had  b«en 
wrecked,  on  the  passage,  near  Caesarea  :  and  on  repairing  to 
the  spot,  he  could  only  collect  such  articles  as  the  neiv;hboi\r- 
insc  Arabs  had  not  deemed  worth  the  removal.  The  obscure 
manner  in  which  the  author  hints,  in  his  preface,  nt  repented 
losses ^of  valuahlc  papers,  leaves  ns  uncertain,  wliether  the 
casualty  just  nientioncil  involved  this  kind  of  damage.  A  voca¬ 
bulary  of  the  langnage^of  Darfur,  compiled  liy  Mr.  B.,  is  enu¬ 
merated  among  the  articles  missing.  This  privation,  surely, 
could  not  render  it  impossible  for  him  to  have  given  some  ac¬ 
count  of  a  language  in  which  he  had  conversed  nearly  three 
years:  and  it  should  rather  have  stimulated  him  to  the  exertion. 
Aftoi  wards,  our  traveller  visited  Tyre  and  Sidon;  Kesrawan  and 
Mount  I.ihanus  ;  Bervtns  and  Tripoli ;  Laodicca,  Aleppo,  An¬ 
tioch,  Seleiu'ia,  Damascus,  and  Baibec.  lie  informs  us,  that 
Malula  and  Mara,  small  towns  on  the  road  between  the  two 
last  mentioned,  are  the  only  plaee.s  where  the  Syriac  language. 

U  still  spoken,  having  been  preserved  there  without  the  use  of 
books.  Returning  to  Damascus  and  Aleppo,  Mr.  B.  proceeded 

i  through  Aintab,  Angora,  Kostahea,Yeywa,  and  Ismit  (Nicome- 
di.i)  to  Scutari  and  < 'oiistantinople;  wluue  he  arrived,  Pth  !)e- 
coinher,  17P7,  twelvemonths  after  his  departure  from  C'airo. 
Tl>e  close  of  his  travels  cannot  he  more  concisely  tk'seribed, 
than  by  the  last  paragraph  of  his  narrative. 

‘  Proceeding  through  Wallachla  to  Vienna,  Prague,  Dresden,  Leipiic, 

I  Pots  .till,  Berlin,  and  Hamburg,  1  arrived  in  London  on  ICth  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  179 *i,  ait  T  an  ab"encc  of  nearly  seven  years.’  p.  508. 

Beside  the  detail  of  his  iiioveineuts,  and  the  cl ‘script Ion  of 
Barfur,  Mr.  B.'s  volume  contains  an  abstract,  of  'l(j  pige-J, 
tVoai  C'arvlonne’s  Uistolrc  Uc  I* A frique  sous  U  domuialion  Jt.v 
Arabes ;  a  comparative  View  of  Life  and  Happiness  in  ihe  EiUw 
•I'ul  in  Europe;  and  an  Appendix,  in  nine  articles,  several  oi 
^vhich  are  merely  extracts.  The  more  valuable  are,  his  illus¬ 
trations  of  two  maps  which  accompany  his  work,  one  of  Dar- 
tur,  the  other  of  routes  which  are  counnoiily  pasaed  he- 
t"eeu  that  and  the  adjaceut  countries;  numerous  itineraries  of 

Itiiese  routes,  including  the  bearings  and  days  jounieys,  with  a 
lew  ilescriptive  remarks;  and  a  meteorological  table  kept  lu 
iLrfur. 

Having  alreadv  extended  this  article  bevctitd  the  length  tl.at 


i 
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mi^ht  be  cleomed  suitable  to  a  subject  which  is  not  new  to  tiie 
publ  i^  we  shall  not  en!ar;^e  it  by  extracts  tVoiu  our  author's 
comparative  view  of  life  and  manners,  seems  to  prefer  Ori¬ 
ental  to  Kuropean  fashions;  which  uiicchtbe  expected  from  his 
iintortun.'ito  pr<*judices  aj]>iin:>t  (Christianity,  and  from  that  sen¬ 
suality  \vf)ic!i  is  an  usual  appendage,  if  it  be  not  rather  an  oc¬ 
casion,  of  iiitid(‘lity.  'rbo  many  fruits  of  these  kindred  evils 
appear  in  various  parts  of  his  worh ,  to  authorise  our  recom¬ 
mendation  of  it  in  a  moral  view  :  and  an  affretation  of  the 
style  (connected  with  an  adoption  of  the  principles)  of  Gibbon, 
otten  involves  his  hniguagu  in  bombast  or  ambiguity.  'I'his 
volume,  nota iihstandiug,  with  all  its  imperfections,  and  faults, 
is  highly  valuable  for  geograj)!iical  purposes;  and  by  persons 
whose  religious  and  moral  ])riiK:ipies  arc  -fully  e.slahli>hcti, 
maybe  ])eruscd  with  advantage,  though  not  with  saiisfaolion. 
'I'uo  inueh  of  it  is  borrowed  ;  and  some  anomalous  subjects 
are  introduced:  hut  the  author  cannot  justly  he  accused  of 
prolixity;  as  it  would  pr()l)al)lv  have  been  more  easy  for  ifim 
to  have  expanded  his  work  to  several  volumes,  lliaii  to  have 
completed  it  in  one.  It  is  more  cxposeil  to  the  charge  of 
deficiency  than  (.f  redumlancv:  and  the  andior  seems  to  be 
moic  prone  to  negligence,  than  to  vunitv.  He  does  not  appear 
to  have  written  enough  on  the  spot,  or  to  have  ])ossosscd  a 
Mifiieiently  distinct  recollection  i>f  subjects  which  he  trusted 
to  inemorv.  We  ajijirehend  him  to  have  attempted  what  was 
beyond  liis  powers,  and  therefore  to  have  failed  of  its  accom¬ 
plishment:  but  with  qualifications  inferior  to  inanv  of  his  pre¬ 
decessors,  lie  is  intitled  to  the  praise  of  having  penetrated  to 
an  UT  known  and  barbarous  country,  and  of  having  obliged  the 
public  with  information  by  fiu  more  desirable  than  that  which 
can  usuailv  he  dcrlvcil  from  mmiern  voyages  and  travels. 

Art  IV.  The!  aPlr^  Ft.ziur^snf  the  Gaelic!  e1eJineaieJ,\T\  an  Attempt  to  ex¬ 
pose  some  unscriptural  Errors,  particularly  the  absurd  Tenet,  that  mis¬ 
takes  in  Kefigi  n  are  of  trlHmg  Consequence.  By  ihe  Rev. Nicholas  Sloan, 
Minister  of  Doincck,  Dunilriifsshire,  8vo.  pp  iS8.  Price  7s.  dd.  boards. 
Law,  1  bOd.  ^  * 

utilitv  of  of  divinity,  has  been  called  in  ques¬ 

tion  l>v  mai'i}’  pv'^isons  who  w'Ore  well  atTected  to  the  truths  ot 
Revelation.  Aware  of  the  iuiurious  consequences  which 
often  result  from  a  i)ig<'M(\l  attachment  to  liuinan  creeds, 
tliey  hi^vehecu  i:ulucrfl  to  view  such  e.Tecls  as  necessarily  con¬ 
nected  with  the  very  tiature,  instead  of  flowing  Iroui  the  abuse, 
of  certain  forms  of  sound  w'orvls. 

From  an  early  age  of  the  Christian  CImren,  it  appears  that 
the  adoption  of  such  hmmuljr  was  conNulered  very  beneficial. 
7’he  Scriptures,  no  doubt,  contain  a  pciiect  system;  but,  from 
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many  c  auses,  a  siniple  declaration  ot'  adherence  to  the  truth:} 
contained  in  the  inspired  volume  has  been  thought  not  snlii- 
cicntly  explicit.  Liable  as  such  an  avowal  is  to  cqnive.ca- 
tion,  it  became  necessary  for  Christians,  before  the  bond  of 
Lnion  could  be  complete,  to  state  what  were  the  precise 
doctrines  which  they  believed  ;  or,  ii»  other  words,  had  been 
able  to  derive  from  tlic  only  infallible  standard  of  truth. 

Blit  that  systems  of  divinity  are  on  the  whole  extremely' 
u:»efiir,  cannot  we  think  he  disproved,  and  the  Christian  world  is 
certainly  under  great  obligations  to  those  who  have  bestowed 
labour  in  reducing  to  a  clear  mctliodical  order,  the  component 
parts  of  evangelical  doctrine.  Siicli  systems,  however,  must 
invariably  be  considered  in  their  true  character,  as  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  fallible  meni  and  never  allowed  to  arrogate  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  divine  revelation. 

Mr.  S.  does  not  propose  to  give  a  full  delineation  of  the 
ffospel,  but  only  to  describe  its  leading  featun*s.  'I'o  do  this 
well,  indeed,  is  a  task  of  no  inconsideralile  difticnlty.  It 
requires  a  el.*ar  and  accurate  perception  of  the  nature  and 
ronneciion  of  divine  truths,  a  talent  for  arrangement,  a  liappy 
siKiiv  of  vriscriminallon,  in  order  to  determine  the  exact  degree 
of  attention  uhich  eacli  demands,  and  a  f  acility  of  expressing 
llv’iii  in  pivcist!  and  appropriate  language. 

All  the  truths  revealed  in  Scriptun^,  not  only  deseiTc,  l)ut 
imperiously  claim  attention.  Sume  parts  of  that  revelation,* 
however,  may  he  Ihirly  called  principal  truths;  because  they 
are  e;^seiuiai  to  th»^  hf'/msc  of  tlie  system,  resemhliii"  the 
foundation  of  a  builditig,  \;iihout  which  tiiat  building  could 
not  exist. 

Mr.  Sloan,  as  his  title  intimates,  is  decidedly  adverse  tf»  the 
notion  wliich  asserts,  that  erroneous  ojdnions  in  religion  arc  of 
trilling  importance.  W  o  fully  agree  widi  Ijiin  (ui  this  general 
principle,  though  we  might  be  inclinetl  to  make  several  ex¬ 
ceptions  that  he  w'cnld  dispute.  A  great  part  of  tlie.  Scripture 
is  composed  of  books  which  almo.'t  solely  tr^'at  of  what  have 
heen  called  speculative  truths  ;  and  it  is  not  to  bo  supposed 
that  so  very  considerable  a  part  of  revelation  would  have  been 
occuriled  in  nniinportatit  discussion.  Tnvo  observations  should 
beadd.M  on  this  subject;  o?ie,  tliat  a  great  number  of  tlie 
persons  who  strenuoiisiy  niainiain  the  sentiment  which  Mr.  S. 
t^xpiodc-:,  are  themselves  roniinkable  Vn  the  bigotry  of  their 
auachment  to  their  own  peculiar  tenets  ;  the  other  is,  that 
^liere  is  !:?ed  to  caution  tnose  who  agree  with  our  author, 
on  the  importance  of  doctrinal  truth,  against  relying  on  the 
s'q^posed  jeeuraevof  titeir  religious /rm'u’Wrc,  i.s  if  the  advent 
the  Hcdeeiiivr  had  no  object  bui.  to  teach  a  system  of 
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This  hook  u  divided  into  seventeen  chapters.  After  a  few 
preliminary  observations,  the  author  offers  some  forcible  re¬ 
marks  on  those  whom  lie  calls  Moj'alistSy  and  successfully 
slicws  thal  the  gospel  alone  is  suited  to  the  condition  of  mail 
as  a  sinner.  In  the  second  chapter  he  treats  of  the  depravity 
and  consequent  imbecility  of  man  ;  redemption  by  Christ  is 
next  consiilcred,  which  introduces  the  proofs  of  fiis  divinity. 
'J'hc  fatal  errors  of  those  who  deny  original  sin,  are  described. 
Ohjcciions  against  preaching  the  doctrines  of  free  grace, 
^c.  are  at  swered.  'fhe  error  of  inculcating  ISIorality  to  the 
total  exclusion  of  Faith  and  Gospel  Holiness  is  exposed.  The 
new  IVirth — 'i  he  Personality  and  Divinity  of  the  Spirit — I  he 
Assurance  of  Faith— Perseverance  of  the  Saints — Fdection— are 
briedy  defended.  Mr.  S.  then  treats  of  the  second  coming  of 
Christ — of  tlie  Ucsurrection  of  the  Body — of  Heaven  and 
jleli:  and  after  giving  a  sj)(M:imen  of  evangelical  preaching, 
analysing  this  specimen,  and  remarking  on  the  discourses  of 
Jesns,  recoinnu'iids  a  diligent  and  impartial  j^crusal  of  the 
Scriptures,  wliieli,  combined  with  a  desire  after  truth,  and 
sincere  prayer,  lie  asserts  to  he  an  excellent  autiilotc  against 
error. 


Mr.  .Sloan  is  warmly  attached  to  the  essential  doctrines  of 
thegosp(*l;  we  approve  the  zeal  which  iie  has  discovered  in 
defending  his  views  of  evangelical  truth,  and  think  his  work 
eapahlc  of  instructing  and  hencliting  the  serious  reader.  But 
we  pariienlarlv  wi.'h,  iliat  lie  had  displayed  some  ca?idonr  to- 
waiil  thos(j  who  differ  from  him  on  particular  tenets,  and  that 
he  had  abstained  from  the  use  of  coarse  and  low  invectives, 
\\lii<'h  in  se\eial  places  dlsliguve  his  l)ook.  I’erhaps  ue 
ought  to  i»npute  some  of  his  failings  in  this  respect  to  igno- 
lauce.  rather  iluin  bigot rv  ;  we  will  allow  him  to  coi.denm  tlic 
dangerous  enors  of  Pelagian  and  Sociiuau  In'torodoxy  ;  hut 
he  should  not  charge  ihes(‘  on  ‘  yinnnuansi  If  he  Knew  the 
j)ei>ous  to  whom  this  U’rm  properly  helongs,  he  would  hludi 
at  ilie  thought  of  hringiiig  railing  aecusaliows  against  them. 

\V  o  wouul  not  recommend  the  dry  scholastic  nielhod  ot 
treating  tlieol(;gieal  topics,  in  prercreiice  to  tlie  engaging  ami 
illustrative  style  of  lecturing,  which  has  prevaileil  in  recent 
limes;  hni  wi*.  nm.vi  say  thai  Mr.  is  very  deficient  in 

thii  article  of  arrangement.  'I'hcre  is  lillle  coniieciion  ol 
tiiongiil  in  the  several  chapters,  ami  little  connection  ot  tin*. 
(V.aplers  in  tint  work.  He  slionld  lake  more  jiains  in  digesting 
)»is  plan,  arranging  Ins  thoughts,  and  iinpn.ving  his  '^uh'- 
lie  C'Sinc^M’s  h:ms<*ii  with  cloatiiess;  hut  abonmls  too  uiin’‘t 
in  epuin  !  ,  and  is  il<‘l\‘clive  in  point  end  vigour. 

He  cuncimiuu  all  ins  chnpieri  uiih  sfnmt  orig nial  vc/-c<  U 
sa».iv*d  ’X'.oii  \  ;  ol  wljich  tin;  gi'*tv  cannot  ne  oi^’uirc.l 
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The  author  has  given  us  a  specimen  anJ  analysis  of  \ 
Missionary  sermon  coiiipuseii  on  evangelical  principles.  'rhU 
is  rytlier  a  novelty  in  its  way,  for  few  authors  venture  pub- 
lii  ly  to  criticise  their  own  writings.  He  “  purposely  waves  its 
delects  and  merits  as  far  as  these  respect  anangeinent  at>d 
composition.”  How  then  is  it  an  analysis  ?  and  why  docs  ho 
nevertheless  commend  his  own  antingement  ?  The  greater 
part  of  liis  analysis  is  a  recapitulation  and  explanation  of  the 
arguments  advanced  in  the  sermon. 

'I'he  following  extiact  may  be  deemed  a  very  fair  specimen 
of  the  autiior’s  maimer. 

‘  The  first  argument  of  certain  Moralists  against  justification  by  f:ee 
grace,  and  the  doctilnc  of  sanctification  through  the  divine  Sphit  is,  that 
such  views  have  a  tendency  greatly  to  dshnse  our  mitures.  This  opposition 
to  the  work  of  the  holy  Spirit,  the  more  strongly  proves  the  doctrine  of 
his  gracious  infiuences  to  he  an  evangelical  truth.  For  it  is  the  very 
design  of  the  gosjK'l,  as  hath  been  already  shewn,  to  humhic,  what  is 
fondly  called,  the  dignity  of  human  nature.  As,  in  the  method  of  |ustlfy- 
ing  sinners,  Clirist  will  have  rf//the  praise;  so,  in  cleansing  them  from 
all  pollution,  and  giving  them  a  mcetness  for  glory,  GOD  the  SPIRIT 
will  admit  no  rival.  Thu?^  Ezck.xxx.vi.  li.).  /  'luiU s/irlnkle  clean  water 
I  uj  on  tjoity  and  tf'*  shall  he  clean  :  from  all  your  f'JthinesSy  and  from  all  your 
Ms  will  I  ciCiiHse  tfou.  yi  new  heart  also  will  I  give  you,  and  a  new 
^dril  will  1  jiut  within  tjon  :  and  I  will  take  away  the  stony  heart  out  of 
your  tiesh,  and  I  will  give  you  a  heart  of fiesh.  ^^nd  1  will  jiut  my 
Si'lkiT  within  t/cit,  and  cause  uou  to  walk  in  my  statutes,  and  ye  shall  keep 
mjjudgn  n:ts,  and  do  them.  The  words  are  not,  “yow  will  do,  and  /will 
do.** — No;  /and  I will  bring  about  these  neces.sary, — the.se  saving 
changes,  /'le.V/, and  /  ce//.',  run  through  t!ie  grac:aus  promibe,  likc-lhe 
woof  througli  the  warp. 

‘  Fain  would  man  Te  rl.  It  suits  his  legal  spirit.  Instead  working, 
AS  the  ground  t'f  oiu*  justification  and  consequent  change,  the  go.qvel  always 
recommends  believing, — Belien'e  o.i  the  Lord  Jtsus  (Ihrist,  and  thou  shtdt 
saved,  istlte  divine  mandate,  'i'hc  epostle  F.tnl,  having  pbced  before 
the  t'ves  of  the  Corintluans  a  black  catalogue  ot  sins,  of  wiiich  they,  iti 
t’K'ir  unre.ieweJ  sUive,  had  been  guilty,  immediately  rub’ioins.  Such  were 
tome  cf  you  ;  but  ye  are  washed,  ye  are  sanctified,  pe  are  ja  tifed  in  the 

Ir.tune  of  the  lord  Jesus,  and  I  ly  the  tejiirit  of  our  Gca.  Wh.at  becomes  of 
the  dignity  of  human  nature  ?  VVoat  encomium  is  here  pronounced  on  hu¬ 
man  merit?  Ko  Itonourab!"  mention  is  m  ale  either.  The  iesiificatlna 
of  th.e  Coilnthian  brethren  is  s  iic  to  le  in  the  name  of  the  LORD  JLklUS  ; 
th.it  is,  in  *,  irtue  of  his  meritorious  nghteoasaess  and  obedience,  rm-l  nole*>4 
rv.  r..''iiou3  death.  TLev  are  i^eC'are.i  to  !.?  sunctijfd  hyj  the  ^RLiJR 
'L.jrCcd:  that  is,  by  Hi:  liiuminjtiDg,  renewing,  aii  l  :treri^dn.idn"T 
‘n-vv.’  pn 
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Art.  V’'.  The  AnUquarian  Repertory:  or,  Miscellnneons  Asiemblage 
of  Topography,  History,  biography,  Customs,  and  Manners.  Intend¬ 
ed  to  illustrate  and  preserve  several  valuable  r  mains  of  old  times. 
Chiefly  compiled  by,  or  under  the  direction  of  Francis  Grose,  Es<j, 
F.  R.  and  A.  S.  Tliomas  Astle,  Fsq.  F.  R.  and  A.  S. ;  and  other 
eminent  Antiquarians  ;  adorned  with  numerous  Views,  Portraits,  and 
Monuments  A  new  E'lition,  with  a  great  many  valuable  Additions, 
In  four  volumes,  Ito.  Vol.  1.  pp  414.  Price  31.33.  —  /-/i.  5l.5f. 
Jeffrey,  Longman  and  Co.  S:c.  1807. 

T  IIK  ingenious  and  facetious  editor  of  this  work  (whom  we 
well  knew)  introduced  it  to  the  public,  more  than  thirty 
years  ago,  with  a  serio-comic  vindication  of  its  subject. 

*  It  has  long  been  the  fashion  to  laugh  at  the  study  of  Antiquities, 
nnd  to  consider  it  as  tlie  idle  amusement  of  a  few  hunulrum,  plodding 
fellows,  wl:o,  \varting  genius  for  nobler  studies,  busied  themselves  in 
heaping  up  illegible  Manuscripts,  mutilated  Statues,  obliterated  Coins,  and 
broken  Pipkins  !  In  this,  the  laughters  may  perhaps  have  been  somewhat 
justilied,  from  the  absurd  pursuits  of  a  lew  Collectors  ;  But  at  the  same 
tinw,  an  argument  deduced  from  the  abuse  or  perversion  of  any  study,  is 
by  no  means  conclusive  against  the  study  itself:  and  in  this  paiticular 
case,  1  trust  I  shall  be  able  to  prove,  that,  without  a  ccmpctcnt  fund  of 
Antiquarian  learning,  no  one  will  ever  make  a  respectable  figure,  cither  as 
a  Divine,  a  Lawyer,  Statesman,  »Soldier,  or  even  a  pri\ate  Gentleman, 
and  that  it  is  th.e  i\ne  qua  non  of  several  of  the  more  liberal  professions, 
as  well  as  of  many  trades  ;  and  is,  besides,  a  study  to  which  all  persons, 
in  particular  instances,  Jiave  a  kind  of  propensity ;  every  man  being,  as 
Logicians  express  it,  “  iluoati  hocy'  an  Antiquarian.*  p.  xii. 

(Aiptain  Grose  certiiiidy  made  good  his  ])rctcnsion»< :  l>r.l  to 
accomplisli  this,  he  lu'cessardy  included  ev(*ry  depanmeiit  ef 
historical  .sc  ience,  among  the  qualiticalions  id’  an  Antnjuary. 
'rin^se,  however,  wlu)  liace  made  iliat  title  a  hntt  of  ridicule, 
(and  few  have  tione  so  more  than  himsell)  evidently  separated 
the  miniuia’  of  ilie  science  from  its  graiu!  principles:  and  uc 
fe^iir  that  this  is  loo  comini)nIy  exempliiied  by  zealous  and 
learned  ru'inlicrs  id’  the  ]nofession.  Almost  every  thing  that 
is  old,  mav,  on  some  occasion  i)r  other,  become  useful  to  the 
iilu.slrations  of  aiieiem  iiistory.  lienee,  no  relic  of  past  ages, 
however  trifling,  t'seapes  the  professcil  antiquary  :  and  a  ina.ss 
of  apparently  in''ig!nf'K*ant  materials  is  conscqui  t'.tly  ct^llectcd 
ami  prescrv(»d,  llu*  utility  of  wliich  can  o!ily  become  tnanile>t, 
wlien  thi'v  ere  skilfullv  applied  ti)  the  elucidaticMi  of  his  in¬ 
quiries  bv  a  discerning aiul  inilefatigahle  historian. 

W’e  art*,  lunvevrr,  ir.clineil  to  extend  antiquarian  rosoarelicj* 
farther  liian  ('ap>t .  Grose  hlmseli  appears,  from  llie  following 
j)aragraph  i)i’  his  j)ielace,  to  have  thouglit  them  \aluai)ie. 

‘  In  cultivating  the  study  of  .\nt:quitic?,  cure  must  be  taken  ret 
to  full  int  un  error,  to  which  m:.ny  luivj  been  seduced; — 1  n.cju  th**' 
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of  making  collections  of  things  which  have  no  other  merit  than  that  of 
being  old,  or  having  bclon.;ed  to  some  eminent  person,  and  are  not  illus¬ 
trative  of  any  point  of  history.  Such  is  the  Scull  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
preserved  in  the  Ashinolean  Museum  at  Oxford  ;  and  pieces  of  the  Roy;il% 
Oak,  hoardf*d  by  many  loyal  old  ladles  That  Oliver  had  a  scull,  and 
bnins  too,  would  have  been  allowed  without  this  proof;  and  those  who 
have  considered  the  Royal  Chik,  do  not,  [  believe,  find  it  essentially  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  wood  of  a  common  kitchen-table  !  'rhese  may  be  rather 
styled  Reli^ues  than  Pieces  ot  Antiquity  ;  and  it  is  such  timmpery  that  is 
gibed  at  by  the  ridiculers  of  Antiquity.’  p.  xvi. 

Krtigments  of  tlio  I'rryal  Oak,  like  those  bf  Shakespeare’s 
Mulberry  Tree,  or  of  (’owper’s  Judith,  have  indeed  no  nnne 
to  do  witli  the  science  of  Antiquity,  than  supposed  pieces 
ot  the  Cross  have  to  tio  with  Religion  :  yet  who  would  not 
place  some  stress  on  ti»e  possession  of  any  of  these  ?  But  as  to 
the  skull  of  Old  Noll,  we  confess  ourselves  so  far  i)hysiogno- 
mi.sts,  as  to  regard  it  in  a  very  ditVqrent  light ;  and  we  slioidd 
think  it  no  snuill  advantage  to  have  an  ()pj)orinnity  of  eoinpar- 
ing  it  with  that  of  Bonaparte. 

I  There-printing  of  tins  extra-olHcial  repertory,  after  fifteen 
volumes  of  the  ^Jrc/ueologiu  liave  been  pnhlislied  by  the 
Society  of  Antiquarians,  augurs  favourably  of  the  progress’ 
of  science  in  this  department  among  ns.  7die  present  Kditors, 
however,  have  not  rested  tlieir  hopes  of  acceptance,  for  the  new 
edition,  merely  on  the  merits  of  the  former.  The  arrangement 
is  nmch  improved,  by  collecting  together  those  treatises,  of 
which  the  subjects  are  similar,  from  their  dispersion  through  the 
four  original  volumes.  The  contents  are  also  augmented  by 
the  insertion  of  several  curious  articles  from  MSS.  or  from 
tracts  wliich  had  become  exlnmiely  scarce.  Sonic  account  of 
those  which  are  inserted  in  tlie  tirst  volume  (the  only  one  of 
the  new  edition  yet  printed)  may  gratify  otir  readers,  and  we 
presume  will  be  all  that  they  expect  from  ns  on  a  work,  the 
substance  of  which  has  so  long  been  made  pul)lic. 

The  first  of  these  articles  (p.  12 — 21)  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  science  of  Antiquities,  hut  is  inserted  as  a  token  of  respect 
to  the  author,  the  late  Capt.  Grose.  It  consists  of  rules  for 
(irawing  caricatures,  and  an  Essay  on  Comic  Painting,  and  is 
accompanied  by  four  plates  of  illustration,  and  sixteen  etch- 
ings,  by  the  author,  never  before  published.  In  these,  as  well 

I  as  in  the  treatises,  there  is  much  of  the  vis  coinica,  by  which 
Capt.  G.  was  distinguished  ;  and  in  many  instances  it  presses 
rathoi*  hard  on  his  brother  AntiquariaHs.  Me  seems,  however, 
to  have  handled  either  the  pen  or  the  |H*ncil  more  expertly 
than  the  graver.  *  • 

Tlie  next  additional  article,  (p.  1.S8— 106)  is  re-printed  from 
a  verv  rare  tract,  published  I60b,  intitled,  “  The  Arraignment 
Vm..  HI.  Uq 
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»nd  Execution  of  the  late  Traitors  ;  witli  a  relation  of  the  other 
Traitors  which  were  executed  at  Worcester,  the  27th  of  Ja¬ 
nuary  last  past.”  “  It  abounds,”  saystlie  Editor,  “  witli  many 
curious  particulars  of  the  conduct  of  Digby,  the  two  Win¬ 
ters,  5fc.  concerned  in  the  Gunpowder  plot,  which  are  nowhere 
else  to  be  met  with.”  It  describes,  notwithstanding,  only  their 
latter  end  ;  and  is  little  else  than  a  rliapsody  against  popery. 

The  third  (pp.  196--210)  is  a  parallel  of  Robert  Devereux, 
Karl  of  Essex,  and  George  Villiers,  Duke  of  Bnckinghan),”  and 
is  followed  by  “  The  dilVerence  between  the  estates  and 
ronaitions”  of  these  two  celebrated  favourites,  written  by  the 
first  Earl  of  Clarendon,  in  his  youth,  after  readinix  die  parallel. 
These  papers  are  illustrated  by  portraits  of  the  Earl  of  Essex, 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  the  Earl  of  Southampton.  The 
first  of  these  is  beautifully  executed  by  Bartoluzzi  from  a 
ruiniature  by  J.  Oliver.  The  countenance  is  so  prepossessing, 
that  the  attachment  both  of  the  sovereign  and  the  people  to 
Essex  excites  no  surprise,  llis  frankness  of  lUsposition,  and 
disinterestedtiCNS  of  comhict,  concurred,  doubth'ss,  to  palliate, 


with  both,  the  roughness  of  his  manners,  the  vioKaice  of  his 
passions,  and  tlie  extreme  imprudence  of  his  proecHaiings.  ^'!le 
parallel  between  him  and  the  first  Duke  of  Bnekinghain,  is 
drawn  by  one  who  appears  to  have  been  pei*sonally  ac«|uaintcd 
w  ith  each  of  thoiic  unfortunate  ministers,  notwitliscaiuling  the 
distance  of  the  times  in  wliich  they  tlourislied.  It  strongly 
discriminates  their  characters,  yet  not  sullicicntly,  in  the 
judgement  «)f  l.ord  Clarcndoii,  who  regards  them  as  perfect 
contrasts.  Of  the  former,  however,  he  could  only  iiave  tra¬ 
ditionary  knowledge ;  and  for  the  latter  ho  Iietiv.ys  a  flagrant 
partiality.  W’ho  could  imagine,  tiuit  the  nmltiplieity  of  pre¬ 
ferments  which  Villiers  held  hinise  f,  and  profuse  ly  distributed 
among  his  relations,  would  lie  recorded  to  his  commendation  ? 
Yet  these,  says  the  courtly  historian,  “certainly  in  the  next 
age  will  he  conceiv(‘d  marvellous  strange  ohjeetions!”  p.  221. 
Equally  unluekv  is  the  writer’s  prediction,  that  tlie  nunnorics 
l>orh  of  Essex  and  Buckingham,  “  slial I  have  reverend  favour 
with  all  posterity.”  p.  225.  l^ity,  indeed,  is  mingled  with  our 
disapprobation  of  the  former  :  l)ut  even  tlie  execrable  mur.lcr 
of  the  latter  lias  not  exempted  Iiis  memory  from  detestation. 
These  papers,  however,  are  liigidy  valuable,  as  they  throw 
light  on  important  t*poclis  of  om  liistorv.  Statesmen  may 
leani  from  tliem,  that  a  contem])t  of  |)er>onal  emolument,  and 
a  noble  superiority  to  douu*stic  interests,  are  the  surest 
]>:iths  to  public  estimation.  Even  the  atrocities  (d  a  Hoho- 
pierre  could  nut,  fur  a  long  lime,  shake,  these  pillars  ot  lits 
scemity. 

.  A  list  pf  King  JamesV  urn»y,  ;  they  lay  encamped  «n 
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Hounslow  Heath,  30th  June,  1686,  is  liere  first  piihhshei!. 
The  person  who  at  that  time  sent  it  to  a  threat  man  who  died 
not  long  since,  styled  it an  invincible  army,  which  all  Hol¬ 
land  and  the  protcstant  powers  unite<i  coiilii  not  overthrow.” 
It  consisted  of  more  than  ten  tliousand  privates,  beside  oliicmof 
all  descriptions.  “  It  shews,”  as  the  gentlLMiian  who  Coin- 
mnnicates  it  to  the  Repertory  very  properly  remarks,  “  the 
wonderful  liand  of  ])rovidcnce  in  defeating  tlie  boasted 
strength  and  grandeur  of  such  an  army,”  which  was  expected 
“  to  bring  this  obstinate  nation  in  dutiful  subjection  to  the 
See  of  Rome.”  p.  230. 

The  next  two  additional  papers  relate  to  the  city  of  Lon¬ 
don.  The  first,  Fitz-Stophen’s  description  of  its  state  in  the 
twelfth  century,  is  reprinted  from  a  very  scarce  aiid  very  curi¬ 
ous  tract.  Tiieie  were  tlien,  “  on  the  norib  of  tlie  suburbs, 
choice  fountiuns  of  water,  sweet,  wholesome,  'and  clear, 
streaming  forth  among  the  glistering  peblile  stones :  and  in 
this  number,  HolifivtUy  Clerkcnxcdly  and  Saint  ClemenCs-welly 
were  of  most  note,  and  frequented  abi)ve  the  rest,  wdien  scho¬ 
lars,  and  tlie  youths  of  the  city  take  the  air  abroad  in  die  sum¬ 
mer  evenings.”  p.  243.  “  Very  near  lay  a  large  forest,  in 

which  w'ere  woody  groves  of  wild  beasts.  In  the  coverts  there¬ 
of  lurked  bucks  and  does,  wild  boars  and  bulls.”  ibid.  Smith- 
field  [quasi^  Smooth-field)  then  served  the  different  purposes  of 
a  market  and  a  race-ground,  p.  245.  Moor-fields,  being  cover¬ 
ed  w  iih  w  ater,  was  the  chief  place  for  skaUwg,  [>.  249.  But  the 
principal  t ports  of  the  youth  were  military,  both  by  land  and 
water  ;  and  “  the  maidens  had  their  exercise  or  dancing  and 
tripping  till  moon  light.”  ib.  “  Representations  of  those 
miracles  which  tlie  holy  confessors  w  rought,  or  ot  the  sufferings, 
wherein  the  glorious  constancy  of  martyrs  did  appear,”  were 
the  only  tlieatrical  exhibitions,  p.  247.  Hence,  perhaps,  it 
may  be  accounted  for,  that  “the  matrons  of  the  city  could  be 
parallelled  with  tlie  Sabine  women”  for  chastity,  p.  244.  In 
this  sine  qua  nm  of  female  excellence,  we  by  no  means  would 
detract  .from  the  present  superiority  of  onr  city  ladies  above 
their  wo^•t(  rn  ludglibonrs.  Good  eating  seems  to  have  been 
al\N ays  a  favourite  custom  of  our  citizens:  and  at  that  lime, 
“  the  plagues  of  London  were,  immoderate  drinking  of 
idle  fellows,  and  often  fires.”  pp.  245,  247.  Alas!  that  while 
tiase  are  conriimed,  so  many  others  sliould  since  have  been 
added  to  them  !  The  second  paper,  by  Sir  Thomas  Ghaloncr, 
relates  ehieflv  to  the  military  state  of  the  citv  in  the  reigns  of 
Henry  8th,  "and  Klizahetli.  He  extracts  from  Sir  Thomas 
Moore’s  Utopia,  a  description  of  what  he  supposes  London 
then  to  have  beau  It  was  what  tliat  ingenious  writer  judged 
it  ought  to  be. 
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An  article,  which  the  present  Editors  seem  prize  above 
every  other,  is  an  account  of  the  expenses  of  RoV^rt  ^^ydney, 
Earl  of  Leice>ter,  by  his  steward,  now  first  printe  d,  (pp.  274, 
295.)  It  throws  iit;ht  on  various  circumstances  a  polite 
mode  of  living  in  former  timOs  ;  and  is,  perhaps,  rhn  most 
complete  specimen  of  the  kind  ever  published.  We  cannot, 
however,  appreciate  papers  of  this  description,  of  which 
multitudes  have  been  printed,  so  highly  as  thev  are  exalted 
in  the  preface.  Witliont  greater  knowledge  than  is  usually 
to  be  expected  in  readers,  they  are  more  likelv  tube  surprised 
and  mis-led,  than  instructed,  by  dilferences  in  the  nominal 
value  of  money,  at  distant  ])eriods,  which  appear  in  lists  of 
this  nature. 

The  following  paper,  (pp.  296—311,  also  printed  from  MS.)' 
details  the  ceremonies  that  were  appointed  to  he  observed  at 
conn,  on  a  groat  variety  of  occasions,  in  the  time  of  Henry  7ih. 
It  is  certainly  worthy  of  being  preserved  as  illustrating  the 
manners  of  the  age  ;  although  otherwise  of  small  utility,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  space  which  it  occupies. 

'I'lie  next  article,  whieii  is  also  added  in  the  volume  now  be¬ 
fore  us,  though  tinnoticod  in  the  ])refa(H’,  is  tailed,  “An  hu¬ 
mourous  cliara<*teristic  story  of  Sir  riiomas  Krp'inghatn,”  who 
lived  in  the  reign  of  Henry  5th  Seme  eircumstaiiees  of 
this  tale,  whi^di  has  been  versified  by  Colman,  are  so  ex¬ 
tremely  improbable,  that  very  strong  vom  hers  of  its  truth 
wouhl  be  riMpiisite  to  our  conviction.  Dr.  Birch’s  account  of 
Carr,  Earl  of  Somerset,  is  afterwards  introduced  to  accompany 
a  very  good  portrait  of  that  infamous  courtier.  Most  of  the 
prims  in  this  volume  arccxccuteii  in  a  style  much  beneath  its 
dignity. 

On  the  whole,  the  publisher  certainly  desenes  our  tlianks, 
for  re-printing  the  Antiquarian  Repertory,  and  for  several 
of  the  additions  which  he  has  made  to  it.  VV  e  doubt,  Iiow- 
ever,  whether  the  obligation  would  not  have  been  augmented, 
by  a  reduction  of  tlie  original  work  into  a  smaller  s'ze.  Many 
of  the  articles  have  little  or  no  connection  with  British  An- 
ti(juities,  and  others  might  easily  have  been  spared.  Among 
such  as  ought  positively  to  have  been  excludi'd,  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  reckon  a  flagrant  instaucx  of  human  depravity, 
which  could  only  be  repeated  by  one  to  whom  the  discovery 
was  gratifying.  Hoping  that  the  succeeding  volumes  will  be 
cleared  of  such  articles  as  may  do  harm,  or  can  do  no  good,  we 
shall  be  glad  to  pay  that  attention  to  them,  which  is  due  to  the 
greater  part  of  the  first,  now  re-printed. 
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Alt.  VI.  *rht  Ancient  and  M idftn  IFtsfory  of  Nice  ;  comprehending  «a 
Account  of  the  Foundacion  of  i^I.  rst'illes  :  to  which  prelixed, 
Deicriptivtf  Observations  on  the  FroJuc.*,  and  Ciimate*  of  the 

Territory  of  the  formei  City,  and  it5  adjoining  Towns  ;  with  an  Intro¬ 
duction,  containin'’  iliiita  f  Advice  to  invalids,  5:c.  By  J.  B.  L'avUy 
M  D.  one  ol  tne  firitish  Captives  troni  Veidun,  3cc.  &c.  8vo.  pp. 

Price  Ss.  1  ipper  and  Richards,  i  807. 

yHK  ccUbiiitod  shores  of  Italy  have  long  attracteii  the 
visits  of  me  traveller,  vvlK*lh“r  lo  gratily  his  curiosity, 
and  enlarge  his  information,  or  to  restore  his  declitiing  tteahli. 
The  gen  Tal  te  stimony  of  tourists  to  t;ie  beauty  of  the  scenery 
of  Nice,  and  t!ie  mild  satuhri’y^of  its  atniosphere,  is  fully  con- 
finncd  by  Dr.  Davis,  whosO  vv-rk  is  designed  equally  to  amuse 
the  inquisitive,  and  to  rocouiirend  a  salutary  retreat  for  the  va- 
letudinariati. 

His  introduction  contains  sonu*  sensible  and  useful  advice  to 
the  invalid,  which  however  does  not  extend  to  any  thing  more, 
than  good  sen>e  and  general  nu.Hlical  knowledge  have  u  ually 
recommended  in  pulmonary  complaints.  'Fhe  principal  topic 
introduced  is,  the  propriety  vif  eiianging  residence,  in  order 
to  arrest  the  progress  of  disease,  and  which  should  he  done  in 
the  earliest  stage  of  consumptive  complaiivs.  One  of  the 
most  important  admonitions  is,  that  such  a  journey  should  never 
be  attempted  by  tliose  uho  >uder  the  more  alarming  symp¬ 
toms  of  tlie  vtisease  ;  as  hectic  fever,  violent  congu,  and  purulent 
expectoration;  another  is,  tiiai  a  very  rapid  am  'ndnienl  should 
not  he  expected,  nor  a  very  s’.iort  re>idence  ileemed  sniheient. 
Several  necessary  precautions  are  suggested,  winch  it  is  un- 
iiecessarv  for  us  to  repeat,  as  every  perMin  wht)  thinks  of 
undei  taking  such  an  excursion,  will  doubtless  become  a  pur¬ 
chaser  of  the  hook. 

Th'*  History  of  Nice  commences  with  a  topographical  de¬ 
scription  of  tiie  tenvn,  wiiich  is  situated  at  the  Western  cx- 
trainityof  Italy,  tut  tlie  shore  of  tlu.  M  ‘iliterraneai?,  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  raj)id  Paghon,  c  ose  lo  the  f  lO?  ol  Mo  ‘talb  ni.  It 
extends  on  the  Nortii  to  i:ie  T«r;u  road,  an  I  on  itie  Kast  is 
barricavioed  by  an  imeri’g  lahic  tort. fic.  ion  of  rocks.  It  is 
nhoMt  a  mile  and  a  hall  in  leiii^tii  and  v>nc  mile  in  oreadth. 
d  he  eastlc  and  all  the  fortifications  are  »iow  in  ruins,  having 
shared  in  the  general  (ies’itiefon  pruluiel  hy  t  »e  convul¬ 
sions  of  revolutionary  France:  the  t*u\n  it  If  suilcTcd  much 
in  its  appearance, .and  tlie  iuhahaants  m  tlnur  |»r  »|K*r  y,  Iroin 
its  posit i(m  in  the  route  of  the  French  t  cops  ;  scire,  ly  a  liotcl 
or  iiKiusioti  ^xi'  grandeur  being  left  wiihoui  marks  of  .letrrada- 
tion.  Nice  has  two  fine  squares,  an  university,  a  pnldic  lihrary, 
^theatre,, a  hospital,  and  a  botanical  garden  ;  hut  th  '  streets 
Are  narrow  and  dirty ;  it  has  an  inconsiderable  port  on  the 
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skc  of  ancient  gaixleiis,  wliich  have  yielded  to  the  cnergadi-* 
nienls  of  the  sea,  against  whicli  indeed  the  town  is  still  but  in-^ 
a  iequately  defended. 

‘  Nice  has  been  continually  involved  in  a  succession  of  misfortuncfc  I® 
the  year  1218,  1618,  and  1641;  bat  princmaJly  in  July  and  August,  1564, 
the  villages  of  St.  Martin,  holena,  Belvidere,  Venanson,  &c.  were  nearly 
destroyed  by  an  eanhquake.  It  is  said  that  the  shock  was  so  great,  that  it 
stopped  the  course  of  the  Vesubia  for  some  hours,  that  chasms  opened  large 
enough  to  receive  intire  mountains,*  and  that  others  fell  with  a  frightnil 
crash.  Since  then  the  bottom  of  the  port  of  Villefranche  is  observed  to  be 
lowered/  pp,  13, 14. 

In  1799,  the  inhabitants  sufTered  severely  from  an  epidemic, 
imputed  to  the  passage  of  tioops^ 

The  niann(  rs  and  character  of  the  Nissard.s  are  described  ai 
mild,  humane,  peaceable,  complaisant,  and  lively;  they  are 
hospitable,  and  commonly  moral.  Their  language  is  the 
dialect  of  Provence,  mixed  with  words  of  lialian  derivation ;  but 
the  French  is  likely  to  supplant  it  in  time,  as  this  is  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  edicts,  &c.  All  the  religious  ceremonies  in  use 
amongst  Catholics,  are  scrupulously  observed  by  the  Nissards. 
Dancing,  singing,  and  music,  are  their  favourite  amusements,  and 
the  general  intercourse  of  society  is  similar  to  that  in  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  tlistricts  of  France.  I'he  government  is  mentioned 
with  praise,  though  the  fre(]uent  changes  of  foituiie,  and  the 
uncertain  state  of  presetit  aH’airs,  preclude  that  public  con¬ 
fidence  which  is  necessary  to  general  comfort  and  prosperity; 
the  police  is  well  regulated;  a  board  of  health  is  formed  by 
the  principal  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  town,  who  fre¬ 
quently  assemhio  lo  discharge  the  duties  of  their  office.  The 
eommerce  of  Nice  is  trilling  ;  but  it  possesses  valuable  manu¬ 
factories  of  soap,  pap(T,  and  leather.  Provision  is  high, 
though  the  market  is  well  supplied,  and  f!ie  dessert  is  at  all 
times  rich  and  ahundaiit.  House  rent  also  is  dear,  ami  the 
apartments  are  not  very  coinfoi table.  The  view  of  Nice,  iti 
^K>rt,  bridge,  river,  and  suburbs,  is  delightful.  T’he  country  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Var,  is  the  scat  of  picturesque  beauty 
and  fertility,  though  the  sad  traces  of  republican  fury  are 
distinguishable,  in  shattered  villas  and  a  scanty  popttlation. 
Indeed  Nice  and  its  territory  contain  scarcely  two  thirds  of 
the  number  of  inhabitants  resident  there  previous  to  the  war; 
so  fatal  has  been  the  intluence  of  ronqucbt,  disease,  and  emi¬ 
gration.  The  vicinity  of  Ciiuiez  and  the  plain  of  Fouchaud 
are  particularly  mentioned  for  striking  scenery.  Our  readers 
^hall  now  judge  of  Mr.  D.’s  descriptive  powers. 

‘  4  here  ire  miny  agrof*ablc  coup.  (Tails  from  the  banks  of  this  river,  (thf 
Var)  whi«  are  aot  a  littk  heightened  by  the  murmuring  noise  of  the  v/ivci 
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•0  distinctly  heard)  owing  to  the  silence  of  the  vallies»  through  which 
Sfveral  streams  run  to  join  tlieir  waters  with  those  of  the  Vsx.  In  rain/ 
weather,  and  during  the  melxlng  of  the  snows,  this  riter  becomes  equally 
rapid  and  dangerous. 

<  On  every  side  valleys  and  hills  alternately  charm  the  eye  with  the  end* 
less  variations  of  their  height,  figure,  position,  and  coluration.  Not  f 
mounuin  can  be  ascended  without  producing  the  agreeable  contrast  of  hill 
and  vale,  enriched  with  a  profusion  of  sweet  scented  herbs,  and  diversi£ed 
with  dowers  in  all  the  vanous  garbs  and  glowing  hues  of  nature.  In  one 
part  a  sterile  rock  lifts  its  lofty  head  amidst  luxuii^ot  vegetation,  and  at- 
uches  us  yet  moix:  fondly  to  the  surrounding  gaiety.  In  acothex,  the  in¬ 
dustrious  spirit  of  man  has  covered  the  base  and  lummita  of  a  lofty  hiU 
with  the  vine,  the  olive,  or  the  fig  tree.  1  he  valleys  are  enchanting,  and 
produce  every  where  oranges,  grapes,  and  ahnonds. 

‘  There  are  several  pleasant  villages  in  the  plain  of  Nice,  none  of  which 
how'ever  comprise  n.ore  than  a  few  houses  ;  one,  amid  its  iniral  beauties, 
contains  an  excellent  hoyse,  which  commands  a  view  of  tlie  sea,  a  good 
garden,  reservoirs,  and  fountains.  To  this  deliglitful  residence  a  small 
chapel  is  annexed.  It  is  situated  in  a  valley,  directly  under  the  abrupt 
division  of  one  of  the  hills,  surrounded  by  olives,  almonds,  figs,  and  corn. 

*  Not  less  eminent  for  its  striking  scenery  is  Giateau-neii^  the  abode  of 
the  prefect  of  the  Maritime  Alps.  What  ex<juisite  gardens,  and  how  ele¬ 
gantly  adorned  with  fountains,  cypress  irees,  and  all  kinds  of  fruits  and 
flowers !  I  do  not  in  truth  recollect  a  walk,  whichever  road  you  may 
choose,  where  there  are  not  some  interesting  objects,  now  meeting,  now  re»> 
tiring  from  the  view,  something  romantic  and  pictunrsque,  ever  varying  the 
interest  of  the  scene.  An  endless  variety  leaves  no  satiety  on  the  mind. 

'J  lu  re  may  be  some  spots,  particularly  at  the  foot  of  mountains,  where  tlie 
soil  is  not  so  j)roductive  ;  but  1  remember  none  wheic  fruit  trees,  coin,  and 
vines  do  not  tlourish  in  pt'rfectioo. 

‘  Tile  pasturage  is  plentiful, and  kept  in  good  order, though  the  roads  are 
almost  impa.ssable  in  particular  spots,  whicii  in  some  degree  diminishes  the 
pleasure  that  we  might  otherwise  enjoy.  One  pathway  Icudsto  many  others, 
and  I'ne  line  scene  discovers  a  tliousand  still  more  engaging.  The  fresh¬ 
ness  of  an  extended  foliage  on  the  summit  of  tlic  hills  tempers  the  burning 
rays  of  a  meridian  sun,  and  affords  in  the  midst  of  summer  a  cool  retreat. 
In  winter  a  southern  aspect  receives  those  genial  beams  which  are  seldom 
felt  in  any  other  part  of  the  world  with  equal  delight  and  satisfaction.  The 
same  mountains  which  protect  you  from  the  heat  at  one  season,  and  save  • 
you  fr  om  the  unwholesome  vapours  of  damp  and  cold  at  another,  are  co* 
vered  with  a  copious  growth  of  shrubs,  fruit,  and  herbs,  which  cncour^gf 
exercise,  and  amuse  the  mind.’  pp.  47 — 51. 

Tlie  olive,  )emoii,  orange,  palm,  vine,  and  al)  the  trertl 
t'oiinuon  to  the  diiuiilc,  are  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Nice,  us 
"ell  as  the  pomegranate,  pistachio,  and  jninhe.  The  climate 

temperate  and  healthy,  though  occasionally  alTecwd  by  the 
local  winds  of  Provence,  particnkirly  the  fjistvaly  which  it 
cold  and  piercing ;  the  Sirocco  is  felt,  tliough  very  rarely, 
The  winters  are  by  no  means  severe.  The  opinion  ot  Dr. 
pavis  concerning  liie  superiority  of  Nice,  in  this  respect, 
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skc  of  ancient  garilens,  wliich  liave  yielded  to  the  eneroach« 
menus  of  the  sea,  ajrainst  whicli  indeed  the  town  is  still  but  in- 
a  leqnately  defended.  ! 

‘  Nice  has  been  continually  involved  in  a  succession  of  misfortuncib  la 
the  year  1218,  1618,  and  164i;  but  principally  in  July  and  August,  1564, 
the  villages  of  St.  Martin,  Bolena,  Belviaere,  Venanson,  &c.  were  nearly 
destroyed  by  an  eanhqu.jke.  It  is  said  that  the  shock  was  so  great,  that  it  j 
stopped  the  course  of  the  Vesubia  for  some  hours,  that  chasms  opened  large  j 
enough  to  receive  intire  mountains,*  and  that  others  fell  with  a  frighthil  1 

craah.  Since  then  the  bottom  of  the  port  of  Villefranche  is  observed  to  be  ^ 

lowered.'  pp.  13, 14. 

In  1799,  the  inhabitants  sulTerod  severely  from  an  epidemic, 
imputed  to  the  passage  of  iioopji. 

'The  manners  and  character  of  the  Nissards  are  described  at 
mild,  humane,  peaceable,  complaisant,  and  lively;  they  are 
^o^pi^ablc,  nnd  commonly  moral.  Their  language  is  the 
dialect  of  Provence,  mixed  with  words  of  lialian  derivation ;  but  j 
the  French  is  likely  to  supplant  it  in  time,  as  this  is  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  edicts,  &c.  All  the  religious  ceremonies  in  use 
among.st  Catholics,  are  scrnpnlously  oliserved  by  the  Nissards. 
Dancing,  singing,  and  miisii*,  arc  their  favouriteamnsements,  and 
the  general  intercourse  of  society  is  similar  to  that  in  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  districts  of  France.  I’he  government  is  mentioned 
with  praise,  though  the  frequent  changes  of  foitune,  and  the 
uncertain  state  of  preseiit  atiairs,  preclude  that  public  con-  | 
fidcnce  which  is  necessary  to  general  comfort  and  prosperity; 
the  police  is  well  regulated;  a  board  of  health  is  formed  by 
the  principal  physic  ians  and  surgeons  of  the  town,  who  fre¬ 
quently  assemble  to  discharge  the  duties  of  their  office.  1  he 
eoininerce  of  Nice  is  trilling  ;  but  it  possesses  valuable  manu-  ’ 
factc^ries  of  soup,  papiT,  and  leather.  Provision  is  high, 
though  the.  market  is  well  .supplied,  and  t!)e  dessert  is  at  all 
times  rich  and  aburulaiit.  House  rent  also  is  dear,  and  the  I 

apartments  are  not  very  coinfoi table.  The  view  of  Nice,  its  1 

bridge,  river,  andsnburbj*,  is  delightful.  The  country  on  i 

the  opposite  side  of  the  Var,  is  the  .seal  of  picturesque  beauty 
and  fertility,  though  the  sad  traces  of  republican  fury  are 
distinguishable,  in  shattered  villas  and  a  scanty  population.  ^ 
Indeed  Nice  and  its  territory  contain  scarcely  two  thirds  of 
the  nuudier  of  inhabitants  residen^t  there  previous  to  the  war;  i 

so  fatal  has  been  the  intiuence  of  conquest,  disease,  and  etui-  ] 

gralion.  'Fhe  vicinity  of  Ciiniez  and  the  plain  of  Fonchaud  i 

are  |)articularly  mentioned  for  striking  scenery.  Our  readers  ^ 

shall  now  judge  of  Mr.  D.’s  descriptive  powers. 

‘  'There  ire  miny  agre^^able  coufi  iVaih  from  the  banks  of  this  river,  (the 
Var)  will*  e  are  Bot  .i  little  heightened  by  the  murmuring  noise  of  the  ivavci 
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to  distlnaly  heard,  owing  to  the  silence  of  the  vallies,  through  which 
Se  veral  streams  run  to  join  their  waters  with  those  of  the  Vtr,  lo  rainy 
weather,  and  during  the  meliing  of  the  snows,  this  rtfer  becomes  equally 
rapid  and  dangerous. 

*  On  every  side  valleys  and  hills  alternately  charm  the  eye  with  the  end* 
less  variations  of  their  height,  figure,  position,  and  culuTation.  Not  $ 
mountain  can  be  ascended  without  producing  the  agreeable  contrast  of  hill 
and  vale,  enriched  with  a  profusion  of  sweet  scented  herbs,  and  diversified 
with  flowers  in  all  the  various  garbs  and  glowing  hues  of  nature.  In  one 
part  a  sterile  rock  lifts  its  lofty  head  amidst  luxuriant  vegetauon,  and  af* 
tacbes  us  yet  more  fondly  to  the  surrounding  gaiety.  In  another,  the  in* 
dustrious  spirit  of  man  has  covered  the  base  and  summits  of  a  lofty  hiU 
with  the  vine,  the  olive,  or  the  fig  tree.  1  he  valleys  are  enchanting,  and 
produce  every  where  oranges,  grapes,  and  ahnonds. 

‘  There  are  several  pleasant  villages  in  the  plain  of  Nice,  none  of  which 
however  comprise  more  than  a  few  houses  ;  one,  amid  its  rural  beauties, 
contains  an  excellent  house,  which  commands  a  view  of  the  sea,  a  good 
garden,  reserioirs,  and  fountains.  To  this  dellglitful  residence  a  small 
chapel  is  annexed.  It  is  situiited  in  a  valley,  directly  under  the  abrupt 
division  of  one  of  the  hills,  surrounded  by  olives,  almonds,  figs,  and  corn. 

‘  Not  less  eminent  for  its  striking  scenery  is  Chateau-neirf,  the  abode  of 
the  prefect  of  the  Maritime  Alps.  What  exquisite  gardens,  and  how  ele¬ 
gantly  adorned  with  fountains,  cypress  trees,  and  all  kinds  of  fruits  and 
flowers !  I  do  not  in  truth  recollect  a  walk,  whichever  road  you  may 
choose,  where  there  are  not  some  interesting  objects,  now  meeting,  now  re^ 
tiring  from  the  view,  something  romantic  and  picturesque,  ever  varying  the 
interest  of  the  scene.  An  endless  variety  leaves  no  satiety  on  the  mind. 

1  here  may  be  some  spots,  particularly  at  the  foot  of  mountains,  where  tlie 
soil  is  not  so  productive  ;  but  I  remember  none  whcie  fiiiit  trees,  corn,  and 
vines  do  not  flourish  in  pi'i  fectioo. 

‘  TJie  pasturage  is  plejuiful,and  kepi  in  good  order,though  the  roads  are 
almost  impa.ssable  in  particular  spots,  which  in  some  degree  diminishes  thp 
pleasure  that  we  miglu  otherwise  enjoy.  One  pathway  Icads.to  many  others, 
and  one  fine  scene  discovers  a  thousand  still  more  engaging.  The  fresh¬ 
ness  of  an  extended  foliage  on  the  summit  of  die  hills  tempers  the  burning 
rays  of  a  meridian  sun,  and  affords  in  the  midst  of  summer  a  cool  retreat# 
In  winter  a  southern  aspect  receives  those  genial  beams  which  are  seldom 
felt  in  any  other  part  of  the  world  with  cqu  J  delight  and  satisfaction.  The 
same  mountains  which  protect  you  from  the  heat  at  one  season,  and  save  • 
you  from  the  unwliolesome  vapours  of  damp  and  cold  at  anodier,  are  co# 
vered  with  a  copious  growtli  of  shrubs,  fruit,  and  herbs,  which  cncours|g^ 
exercise,  and  amuse  the  mind.*  pp.  47 — 51. 

The  olive,  )cmon,  orange,  palm,  vine,  and  all  the  trertf 
common  to  the  cliiuiilc,  are  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Nice,  as 
well  as  the  pomegranate’,  pistachio,  and  jniul)e.  The  climate 
is  temperate  and  healthy,  though  occasioually  afTect^id  by  the 
local  winds  of  Provence,  pariicir»arl\^  the  J/istra/^  ^hich  is 
cold  and  piercing  ;  the  Siroav  is  felt,  though  very  rarely. 
The  winters  are  by  no  means  severe.  The  opinion  ot  Dr. 
pavis  concerning  the  superiority  of  Nice,  in  this  respect, 
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ether  countries  in  the  ^alnc  latitiule,  is  confirniod  by  apt 
quetat'ons  from  letters  of  La  Lantle,  Sulzer,  and  Thomas. 

We  copy  his  remarks  ; 

‘  I  harr  no  doubt  but  tlxat  Pisa,  Genoa,  Hyeres,  and  Montpellier,  have  all 
certain  advantages  for  the  residence  of  invalids  ;  but  the  exhalations  from  the 
plains  of  one,  and  exposure  to  the  noith  wind  of  another,  are  inconvenit'nces 
which  do  not  accompany  an  abode  at  Nice.  If  you  made  choice  of  Pisa 
or  Genoa  to  reside  at,  you  could  remain  there  during  the  depth  of  winter 
only,  as  the  excessive  heat  of  the  sun  would  oblige  you  to  decamp  to  the 
northward  at  the  commencement  of  spring,  whereas  you  may  with  pleasure 
remain  at  Nice  till  the  month  of  May.  You  would,  at  least,  be  glad  to 
quit  (^enoa  long  ere  this  ;  and,  as  far  as  regards  a  comparison  of  climate 
with  Montpellier  and  Nice,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  the  latter  has  an  infinite 
suj>eriority. 

‘  The  country,  for  an  extensive  tract  around  Montpellier,  is  very  level, and 
consequently  exposed  to  the  influence  of  w  inds  coming  from  every  point  of 
the  horizon.  I'he  air  there  is  commonly  too  .sharp  for  consrrr.jitive  per¬ 
sons,  and  the  extreme  damp  that  prevails  during  the  winter  months  would 
be  found  highly  detrimental  to  many  constitutions.  W  lierc  the  atmosphere 
is  loaded  witli  vapour,  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Montpellier,  and  ex¬ 
ceedingly  cold  at  the  same  tirue,  we  must  allow  th.at  a  residence  in  it  is 
not  likely  to  favour  the  removal  of  a  pulmonary^  complaint. 

‘  Those  who  quit  Nice  to  pass  a  short  lime  at  Montpellier,  always  express 
the  sense  of  cold  tl.ey  ex|H.  rience  by  the  transition. 

‘If,  for  the  sake  of  discussion,  we  were  to  place  the  two  spots  in  the  same 
geographical  position,  one  open  on  all  sides,  as  MontpJlier,  the  ether 
closely  encircled  by  mountains,  as  Nice,  we  should  have  no  diffieuity  in 
declaring  in  favour  of  the  latter  countr)  for  the  abode  of  the  valctudinariun.* 
pp.  1  OH— 109. 

A  copious  meteorological  tabic  i.s  given  from  IMarrh  l8u2to 
Jaiiuarv  1803  inclusive. 

Dr.  D.  proceeds  to  describe  llie  adjacent  contitrv  and  the 
surrennding  lewns,  and  mentions  incidentallv  the  cele¬ 
brated  names  of  Paul  I.ascaris,  Cassaii,  and  the  two  Maraldis, 
Tlieopbilns  Hainaiul  the  Jc.^nil,  tlie  two  \’^a!doos,  Alberti  the 
lexicographer,  and  ethers,  who  wmc  f^atives  of  diflercnt  parts 
.  of  this  vicinage. 

'rhe  latti’i*  part  of  tiie  voinnic,  to  the  extent  of  al)Out  150 
pages,  is  occiipii'd  with  a  flistoiy  of  Nice,  including  the 
foundation  of  the  motlier  colony  of  Marseillt's  hy  the  Pliorar- 
ans.  ft  was  built  l>.  C.  310  by  tlie  NIarseillois,  who  liad 
lu'cn  struck  with  beauty  of  the  .situation,  in  the  course  of 
the  incnrsivc  warfare  wlilcli  ilicy  had  inaintained  with  the 
I  jgurians  for  more  tl  an  two  hundred  yt^ars.  Its  namt*  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  derived  from  wxrj,  in  allusion  to  the  triumph  ot 
the  (ircck  settler  ("  cr  the  barbarians.  In  48  R.  (b  the  Mar- 
leillois  anil  Nissards  wt  re  obliged  t(  yit'bl  to  the  Roman  arm.s. 
After  this  period,  Nice  insensibly  decreased  in  r  onsideration. 
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while  Cimicz  was  studiously  eucouratred  hy  the  Romans,  who 
peopled  it  in  the  first  ceiiiiin’  of  the  Christian  aera.  This  latter 
city  is  situated  on  an  eminence  opposite  Moiitalhan. 

Few  places  perhaps  have  witnessed  a  grcitter  variety  of 
revolutions  and  of  masters,  than  the  city  of  Nice,  from 
the  Cl  innienceinent  of  the  irruptions  of  the  Gothic  tribes, 
to  its  last  subjection  by  the  French  republu'ans.  These  vi¬ 
cissitudes  rendir  it  a  morv*  interesting  >uhject  for  history,  than 
might  be  expected  from  its  actual  insignificance',.  Dr.  D.  lias 
evidently  bestowed  some  pairs  on  this  part  of  his  book,  ami 
deserves  praise,  in  Oiany  respects,  for  the  manner  in  wdiich  it 
is  executed. 

Our  good  author’s  eons^itntion  may  have  improved  hy  hU 
vesidenee  at  Nice,  hut  his  style  is  not  sound  ;  we  mention 
two  or  three  compiainis  which  he  may  find  it  not  impossible  to 
cure  before  our  next  intf  -view’.  Sometimes  it  has  a  sort  of  imna- 
tural,  dropsical  swelling  the  lower  extremities ;  at  otluT  times 
it  alarmed  us  by  hysterical  ohs  and  aposiroplies,  and  wlieii  we 
I  were  told  how  the  mind  “revolves”  att!ie“  sidilime  cogiia- 
1  tions”  of  Zimmerman,  we  supposed  it  a  little  delirious.  Kxercise, 
good  society,  cant  on,  and  tranquil  reflection,  are  tlie  best  re¬ 
medies  \\v.  can  prescribe.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  we.  have  read 
Dr.  Davis's  wiwk  with  pleasnr*;  and  must  avlmit  that  he  has 
displayed  industry  in  tlie  collection  of  materials,  taste  in  the 
perception  of  beauties,  and  lienevolenee  in  earnestly  recom¬ 
mending  a  salutary  residence  to  tlie  numerous  sulVerers  from 
j) u  1  mo n ary  d i seases. 

A  view  of  Nice  in  aqua  tinta  is  prefixed,  of  wliieh  tlie.  exe¬ 
cution  is  much  inferior  to  the.  design. 

Art.  VII.  The  Beneficial  Effects  of  ChristMmty  nn  the  tern  fora!  Concerns 
of  Mank'tnJy  jtrove^l  from  History  and  f  om  Facts.  By  the  Right  Rev. 
heilby  Portcus.  l).l).  Lord  Bishop  ot  London.  Second  (‘dition. 
pp.  i)().  Pri«i- 5s  C'adell.  18(K>. 

Art.  Vill.  Tracts  on  Various  Subjects:  all  of  which  have  liecn  published 
sepanitcly  I'cforo;  and  arc  nowr  first  collected  into  one  Volume.  By  die 
Rignt  l\ev.  Beilby  Portcus,  D.D.  Bishop  of  London,  bvo.  pp.  530. 
Price  ^)s.  Cadell.  J  807. 

second  of  these  puhlientions  ennie  upon  ns  like  a  re¬ 
proach  for  having  negle  'te  I  the  first,  which  it  includes,  with 
sevi*ral  otli»  r  pieces  in  .the  veiiera'de  Bisliop  of  London. 
Wc  shall  e  deavoiir  to  ffer  a  sk('teh  and  estiniatp  of  the  se¬ 
parate  work,  subjoinii'g  a  cursory  de^eript.oii  of  the.  otlier 
contents  of  tiie  eolU*clion. 

'Diis  essav  is  adapted  to  display  tli<‘  Ix'Metieial  elfocts  of 
riiristianitv  on  the  temporal  welfanj  of  vwn^  generally;  notoii 
that  of  C/instiaus,  specUically.  This  circuinstauce  w'c  stHlo 
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with  a  feclins:  of  its  iaiportaiice,  and  with  the  pjreater  anxiety, 
because  iiave  not  perceived  any  express  inismation  of  it 
in  this  sensible  and  useful  iracl.  Christianity  is  considered  here 
in  its  mediate  inHuencoon  human  concerns;  in  its  operation 
on  man’s  condition  throi’/.;li  the  institutions  of  society,  as 
amoral  system,  not  through  the  means  of  religious  instruction, 
as  a  spiritual  agent;  as  improving  national  manners  and  con¬ 
duct,  not  individual  character.  In  this  view,  it  appears,  not 
like  a  specitic  remedy  for  an  epidemic  disorder,  to  be  applied 
to  the  patient,  but  like  an  improved  and  extended  system  of 
cultivation  in  a  country,  which  has  rendered  this  disorder  less 
prevalent,  and  its  fatal  potency  less  obvious.  Such  a  view  of 
the  subject  is  highly  interesting,  and  on  the  candid  observer 
must  produce  the  most  desirable  effects;  but  he  should  re¬ 
member  tliat  it  is  incomplete,  lest  the  other  department  of  the 
examination  be  wholly  overlooked,  or  confounded  with  it  as 
identical.  An  instance  occurs  very  early  in  the  discussion, 
whore  some  attention  to  this  distinction  would  have  been  pe¬ 
culiarly  appropriate,  and  would  also  have  given  much  greater 
strength  to  tlie  argument  advanced.  The  worthy  prelate  deems 
it  worth  his  while  to  answer  the  fpolish  calumny,  that  Christianity 
has  increased  the  sum  of  human  misery,  by  introducing  a  spirit 
of  cruelty  and  intolerance,  which  has  desolated  tlie  world  with 
numberless  wars,  massacres,  atul  persecutions.  Jf  he  could 
have  relied  on  the  impartial  good  sense  of  all  his  readers,  he 
w'ould  ceitainly  have  left  this  absurdity  to  their  contempt, 
instead  of  claiming  their  censure  against  it  by  one  single  efr 
fort  at  refutation.  He  would  have  been  contented  with  the 
insertion  of  liis  note,^  as  a  full  answer  from  the  infidel  king, 
to  all  the  objections  of  .snbsec^ucnt  unbelievers.  Rut  in  pur? 
snance  of  bis  judicious  plan,  to  support  what  he  advances,  hy 
argument  and  fact,  he  repeats  tiic  usual  rejoinder  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  terms. 

‘  What»'Vt*r  miscMrf  persecution  has  done  in  the  world,  (and  it  hat 
Cod  hno>:vs  done  full  enough)  it  was  not  Christ,  but  some  misuken  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Christ,  that  bn»ught  this  sword  upon  earth;  and  it  would  be  as 
injurious  to  ascribe  to  Christianitv,  the  fiilse  opinions  and  wrong  prac¬ 
tices  cf  its  disciplcK,  however  pernicious,  as  to  impute  to  the  phy¬ 
sician,  the  fatal  mistakes  of  those  who  administered  his  medicines.* 

Nmv  if  all  or  even  anv  coimnunities,  or  governments,  had 
been  truly  the  (liscip:e^  of  Clnist,  this  argument  would  Iiave 
been  at  least  ncct  ssunj  Xo  redeem  Christianity  troni  the  hostile 
imputation.  Rut  we  have  a  right  to  take  much  higher  ground; 

*  •  To  impute  enmrs  to  Christi.initv,  says  the  celebrated  king  of  Prussia, 
(in  his  Posthumous  Works)  is  die  a^'i  of  a  Kovrcf,  Hik  word  may  fairly 

takeafor  iii»*  assertion,* 
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if  Christianity  had  been  embraced  by  the  ^nany^  who  nominally 
professed  it,  with  the  just  views  and  holy  cordiality  of  the 
Jr.i'y  who  have  in  all  ages  been  its  genuine  votaries  and  exeiii* 
plars,  there  would  have  been  wawars,  no  massacres, /lo  persecu* 
lions.  The  authors  of  wars  and  persecutions,  the  ministers  of 
tyranny  and  fanatical  superstition,  have  rarely  been  Chris- 
Uans;  they  have  been  only  the  representatives  of  corrupt 
human  nature,  the  determiimtion  of  whose  depravity  has  been 
fixed  by  their  situation,  audits  flagrancy  by  their  power.  De¬ 
luded,  themselves,  with  the  name  of  Christianity,  but  ignorant 
of  its  nature,  and  averse  from  its  spirit,  they  have  been  gener¬ 
ally  the  slaves  of  self,  and  the  worshippers,  as  it  might  happen, 
of  Lucifer  or  of  Belial,  of  Moloch  or  of  Mammon.  At  the 
same  time,  wc  do  not  deny  the  occasional  lapses  and  imperfec¬ 
tions  of  the  sincerest  Chrisiiaus. 

VVe  must  relinquish  this  subject,  to  attend  our  excellent  au¬ 
thor  through  his  examination  of  the  cifects  of  Christianity  on 
national  happiness;  and  although  its  benefits  have  been  in¬ 
comparably  smaller,  than  they  must  hav’c  been  in  societies 
truly  Christian,  in  comnmnities  like  the  apostolical  churches, 
yet  the  comparison  is  glorious  to  its  victual  worth,  and  we  think 
demonstrates  its  divine  original.  It  lias  been  variously  useful, 
ill  every  nation  where  it  is  known,  to  a  far  wider  extent  than  it 
has  been  truly  embraced.  As  a  moral  code  only,  it  is  so  su¬ 
perior  to  every  other  system,  that  mankind  have  adopted  much 
of  its  spirit  from  the  mere  instinct  of  present  expediency;  and, 
ill  most  nations,  its  genuine  indiieiiec  has  been  so  far  manifesU'd 
in  persons  of  authority  and  power,  that  its  maxims  have  speedily 
destroyed  several  sources  of  evil;  it  has  hi‘en  eslahlislied  as 
the  system  to  which  it  was  fashionable  ami  politic  to  conform, 
and  its  awful  sanctions  have  been  realized,  as  a  partial  restraint, 
on  many  who  were  but  nominal  converts  to  its  principles.  The 
arms  of  political  power,  by  means  of  laws  and  oi  education,  have 
extended  its  beneficent  efficacy  to  manners  and  opinions, 
where  they  could  not  extend  its  spiritual  essence  to  the  lu*art. 
Thus  the  character  of  multitudes  has  become  moral,  without 
being  pious ;  and  their  condition  has  acquired  advantage  for 
the  present  life,  without  security  for  the  future. 

The  advantages  derived  from  the  prevalence  of’  Christianity 
are  here  considered,  as  private  and  public ;  the  former  are  exem¬ 
plified  ill  the  inclioraiioii  ot  tlie  conjugal,  filial,  and  servile  re¬ 
lations:  the  latter,  1,  in  the  improvement  of  political  admi- 
inst ration,  the  extension  of  jicrsonal  lihcriy  and  security,  the 
superior  purity  of  legal  codes,  and  of  judicial  decision*; ;  ‘J,  in  the. 
adoption  of  far  juster  and  more  benevolent  principles,  between 
liolliginont  nat’ions;  3,  in  the  entire  abolition  of  human  >aeri- 

lices :  in  Uie  third  section  U  1‘i  proved,  that  those  bfn«fits  dii 
1 , 
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not  rosult  Irom  tiie  progress  of  liuinan  knowledge,  that  Chris^ 
tianity  was  adapted  to  produce  them,  and,  by  historical  facts, 
tliat  It  Iris  produced  them. 

1  he  two  great  banes  of  connubial  liappiness,”  says  eurau- 
thor,  “among  llie  ancient  Pagans,  were  j)olygam\  anddivorce.'* 
^I'o  all  the  cruellies  which  these  occasioned, 

‘  Christianity  (wherever  it  is  reocired  and  professed  with  any  degree  of 
purity)  iias  put  an  tffectu.d  stop,  viihas  eniiiely  cut  oft  that  }  rand  source 
of  dcniesfic  wretchedness,  polygamy ;  and  ht-s  confined  the  dangerous 
libeny  ot  divorce  to  one  only  cause  (the  only  cause  that  can  justify  the 
dissolution  of  so  stiict  and  sacred  a  bond)  viz  an  absolute  violation  of 
the  first  and  fundaincmal  condition  cf  the  mariiage  contract,  fidelity  to  the 
uiarnage-bed*.  It  has  prcvlded  no  less  for  the  security  and  comfort  of 
the  weaker  part,  than  for  the  sowieignty  of  the  stronger.  It  has  esta- 
blished  just  bO  much  command  on  one  side,  and  just  so  much  subjection 
on  the  other,  as  is  necessary  to  prevent  those  everlasting  contests  which 
jicrfect  equality  must  unavoidably  prt  duce.  It  l.iys,  at  the  same  time,  a 
foundation  for  encrcaslng  harmony  and  tenderness  b)  mutual  obligations, 
and  reciprocal  concessions  ;  and  gives  to  each  moie  frequent  opportunities 
of  displaying  their  aftectlon,  by  ruling  with  mildness,  and  submitting  with 
chearfulness.* 

This  w’c  think  a  very  good  statrincnt,  and  woidd  only  add, 
that,  In  t  .ds,  as  in  all  other  cases,  the  liappiness 

of  tliv*  condition  is  best  seciir<‘d,  where  genuine  Cinb>tianity 
is  most  levttronced  in  the  family  and  in  the  state. 

I'lie  harharities  to  children  aiui  servants,  tolerated  under  the 
much  ilaltcred  institntiotis  of  aiitiipiity,  are  well  described, 
though  imicli  less  at  U'ligth  than  iniglit  have  been  deemed  ex¬ 
pedient.  'The  aboliiioiv of  slavery  is  mentioticd  under  this 
latter  division,  ainl  the  total  recoverv  of  the  Cliri'*tian  name 
irom  this  horrible  dishonour,  is  huinanelv  anticipated.  As  one 
of  the  sections  is  devoted  to  tli(‘  snbjeet  of  lunnaii  sacrifices,  we 

‘  d  he  historian  ot  'JTu'  Dcclinr  ano  Fall  of  the  Roman  Emfiire,  has  been 
pleased  to  observe,  (vol.iv.  p.  tiSO  )  that  “  the  ambiguous  word  w'hich 
“  conuiins  the  precept  of  Christ  respecting  divorce  is  flexible  to  any  intcr- 
“  pretition  that  the  wistlom  of  a  legislator  can  demand,  and  that  the 
“  proper  meaning  of  the  original  word  cannot  be  striedy  applied 

“  to  matrimonial  sin.’*  But  if  that  author  would  have  given  himself  the 
trouble  to  look  at  1  Cor.  v.  1.  he  would  have  j^crceived  that  the  word 
xo^-vEia,  not  only  mn^  be  applied  to  matrimonial  sin,  but  is  actually  so  ap¬ 
plied  sometimes  by  the  sacred  waiters ;  and  in  the  place  just  cited  can 
scarcely  admit  of  any  other  sense.  In  this  sense  it  is  also  used  by  our 
Saviour,  Mntth.  v.  31?.  xix  9.  And  this  bt'ing  incontrovertible,  it  is.  I 
confess,  past  my  understancf’ng  to  comprehend,  how  this  pneept  of  Christ 
can  l>c  flexible  to  any  odicr  meaning  than  that  plain  and  obvious  one 
which  it  be.'irs  upon  the  very  face  oi  it,  and  in  whi*  h  it  has  been  1  itherto 
constantly  understood ;  namely,  d>at  the  only  legitimate  ground  of  divorce 
is  adultery.* 
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think  that  was  the  ])ropcr  pluce  for  noticinj^  the  slave  trade ; 
tor  what  less  is  that  tralHi*  ?— that  compound  of  relentless 
cruelty,  anti  shameless  idolatry ,  tivat  ijieaU^st  crime  ai>ainst 
social  rii^lits,  and  against  divine  authf)ritv  !  Most  fervently 
d()  vve  hope  and  trust  that  the  trinmpli  of  virtue  over  this  abo¬ 
mination  IS  not  premature,  and  that  the  soil  of  Britain  does  not 
sus  ain  that  traitor  to  his  country,  io  the  htiinan  race,  and  to 
tlie  Supreme  Lord,  who  wonhl  infect  tlie  royal  conn.sels  with 
one  whisper  in  its  tavour. 

1  he  next  division  of  the  sniiject  is  of  vi'r^’  useful  tenilency, 
and  is  sensibly  treated  ;  the  true  stat(‘  of  the  people,  at  lar^e, 
miiler  the  l>est  ancient  governments,  has  rarely  huen  well  un¬ 
derstood ;  hut  miserable  as  it  connm)idy  was,  wo  wish  there 
wore  no  instances  yet  t*xisting  in  Furope,  which  cvcmi  a  candid 
reader  would  consid  r  as  parallels  rather  than  contrasts. 

It  would  he  well  if  the  Ircipiciuy  and  injustice  of  wars, 
had  been  a^  materiady  altered  hv  a  public  profession  ot 
Christianity,  as  the  ferociousness.  The  follow. ng  description 
ot  ancient  warfare  is  et  rtainly  not  exag^^erated  ;  and  if  the 
Asiatic  contentions  and  coiujnests  w'en.*.  introduced,  it  •must  he 
a  still  more  frightful  j)ictnre. 

‘  Perpetual  slavery,  or  an  ignominous  death  (sometimes  torture)  by 
the  hand  of  the  e.xccutioner,  were  their  certain  destiny  ;  and  even  among 
nations  the  most  polished,  and  the  most  celebrated  for  their  private  and 
their  public  virtue,  •  such  were  the  fiag^m  not’ons  of  virtue)  we  are  con¬ 
tinually  shocked  with  the  desolation  of  whole  Cv'Unti  ies,  with  the  entire  de¬ 
struction  of  flourishing  and  opulent  cities,  and  with  the  indiscriminate 
massacre  and  utter  e.xtermlnation,  not  only  of  t’.os:  able  to  bear  arms,  but 
of  the  most  helpless  and  unoffending  part  of  the  Inhabiunts,  of  every  age, 
sex,  and  condition. 

‘  If  wc  go  back  to  tlie  earliest  ages  of  Greece,  Homer  very  honestly 
and  very  concisely  tells  us,  what  the  general  pra  tice  in  his  time  was 
in  one  ot  the  principal  operations  v'f  war  “  rhese,”  says  he,  “  are  the 
evils  which  follow  the  capture  of  a  town.  The  men  arc  kdled,  the  city 
is  burnt  to  the  ground,  and  the  women  ani  children  arc  doomed  to 
slavery*.” 

‘  I  he  descendants  of  Homer’s  heroos,  in  subs  qa-^nt  ages,  did  not  in 
this  respect  degenerate  from  their  ferocious  ancestors  On  the  contrary, 
they  kept  constantly  improving  on  ihos*  m.>dels  of  barbarity.  After 
the  taking  of  a  town,  and  sometimes  after  the  most  solemn  promises 
and  oaths  that  they  would  spare  the  lives  of  t  e  besieged,  they  murdered 
every  human  creature  in  the  place,  not  excepting  even  tlie  women  and 
children.  Instances  of  this  sort  occur  perpetually  in  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  as  well  as  almost  every  other.’ 

In'  I  his  iiart  of  the  subject,  the  aggravated  iu'^tatices  of 
cruelty  and  injustice,  w’hich  liave  been  introducoO  in*o  recent 
warfare,  are  noticed,  as  a  proof  that  the  sanie.  calamities 
must  revive  at  tlie  abolition  of  the  Christian  Religion,  in  any 
community,  as  formerly  ceased  at  its  establishment. 

—  I  ■  ■  -  ■  -  ■—  -  —  ■  ..  —  - 
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Concerninfif  the  prevalence  of  human  sacrifices  in  all  parts  of 
tlie  world*,  it  is  well  observed,  that  great-'aclvancement  in  civi¬ 
lization  was  not  sufficient  to  supersede  them.  The  Greeks  and 
Koiiians,  to  a  late  period,  were  not  wholly  free  from  this  gene¬ 
ral  tnint  ;  and  in  the  polished  and  luxurious  empire  of  Mexico, 
20,000  human  victims  were  annually  offered  to  the  sun, 
during  the.  reign  of  Montezuma. 

Jn  a  comparison  of  public  manners,  in  ancient  and  modern 
times,  we  are  surprised  that  the  numberless  philantiiropic  insti¬ 
tutions,  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  and  the  wretched,  should  have 
escaped  the  attention  of  our  author.  To  forego  a  sensual  lux¬ 
ury  for  th('.  sake  of  benevolence,  w  as  a  self  denial  w'holly  un¬ 
known  to  the  people  of  antiquity,  and  the  history  of  theirgreat- 
est  characters  alVords  scarcely  an  example  of  sucli  a  sacrifice. 

Tlie  eliarges  against  the  boasted  philosophers  of  early  , 
times,  art*  thus  exhibited. 

•  Yft  not  one  of  those  great,  and  w'Ise,  and  enlightened  men  of  antiquity 
seems  to  have  had  any  apprehension,  that  there  was  tlie  least  cruelty  iu  a 
husband  repudiating  an  irreproachable  and  affectionate  wife  from  mere 
humour  or  caprice  ;  in  a  father  destroying  his  new-born  infant,  or  putting 
his  adult  son  to  death  ;  in  a  master  torturing  or  murdering  his  servant 
for  a  trivial  offence,  or  for  none  at  all ;  in  wretches  being  trained  up  to  kill 
each  other  for  the  amusement  of  the  specutors  ;  in  a  victorious  prince  op¬ 
pressing  and  enslaving  a  whole  country  from  mere  avarice  or  ambition  ;  in 
putting  a  great  part  of  his  prisofers  to  the  sword,  and  enslaving  all  the 
rest ;  nor,  lastly,  w'hen  the  magnitude  of  the  occasion  seemed  to  require 
it,  in  offering  up  human  sacrifices  to  the  gods.  So  far  from  expressing 
(as  lavas  I  am  able  to  recollect)  a  just  detestation  of  these  horrid  practices, 
there  were  several  of  the  most  eminent  philosophers,  that  expressly  approved 
and  recommended  some  of  the  worst  of  them.  Aristotle  particularly,  and 
l^lato,  botJi  gave  a  decided  opinion  in  favour  of  destroying  deformed  or 
sickly  infants  f.  We  have  already  seen,  that  this  execrable  practice  was 
even  enjoined  by  I.ycurgus,  yet  the  humane  Plutarch  secs  nothing  unjust  in 
any  of  his  laws,  and  considers  him  as  a  completely  perfect  character. 
Tnucydiiles  relat(*«  tl'.e  massacre  of  two  thousand  Helots  by  the  l.acedas- 
mcniars  in  cc!d  lilocd,  and  a  multitude  cf  other  shocking  barbarities,  com- 
iiiltted  during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  without  one  word  of  censure  or 
disapprobiition  ;  anti  Livy  describes  innumerable  scenes  of  a  similar  na¬ 
ture,  with  the  most  peifect  indifference  and  unconcern.  Homer  gt^es  still 
further.  He  expressly  approves  and  applauds  the  deliberate  murder  of 
all  cnptivi  s  w  ithout  distinction,  even  infants  at  the  breast,  and  pronounces  it 
to  be  prrfccthf  right  anJjuxt,\  And  even  Virgil,  the  tender,  the  elegant, 
and  pathetic  Virgil  ;  he  who,  on  other  occasions,  shews  such  exquisite 

*  'fhis  fact  has  been  questioned,  hut  on  very  insufficient  grounds.  Ste 
Hist,  de  /’  Ac. id.  des  Jnscri/i.  Life.  Vol.’  1.  p.  17. 

f  *  Aristotle  Pol.  1.  vii.  c.  lb.  Plato  Je  Rep.  1.  v.  Pint,  in  I.yc. 

X  II.  1.  vi.  V.  (V2.  rrxfur-xy.  I'he  port  seems  even  to  hive 

thought  it  an  act  of  duty  and  of  piety;  for  so  the  word  soiucliuics 

imports.  See  bcapub,  Hesychius,  Stephens, 
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feeling  and  sensibility,  represents  his  hero  as  offering  human  sacrifices,  wlth« 
out  the  smallest  mark  of  horror  or  disgust  and  has  not  only  selected  the 
shocking  punishment  of  the  Alban  dictator,  as  a  proper  and  graceful  oma« 
ment  of  the  shield  of  j^neas,  but  has  dwelt  on  the  dreadful  circumstances 
of  it  with  an  appearance  of  complacency  and  satisfaction,  and  seems  even 
to  exult  in  it,  as  a  just  retribution  for  the  crime  of  the  wretched 
sufferer/  pp.  400 — 

After  reciting  a  few  of  the  clear  and  recorded  effects  of 
Christianity  in  the  suppression  of  sanguinary  customs,  and 
repeating  the  testimonies  of  Gibbon,  Bolingbroke,  and 
Rousseau  t  to  the  unrivalled  excellence  of  the  Christian 
Religion  in  its  actual  tendency,  tlie  Bishop  observes, 

‘  We  have  seen  that  the  predominant  feature  of  paganism,  or  what  is 
now  called  philosophy,  (which  is  nothing  more  than  paganism  without 
idolatry)  iscRUKLXY  in  the  extreme.  All  its  steps  are  marked  with  blood. 
We  have  traced  its  ferocious  temper  in  the  civil  policy,  the  laws,  the  do¬ 
mestic  institutions,  the  wars,  and  even  in  tlic  most  solemn  religious  rites  of 
the  ancient  heathen  world.*  p.  413. 

In  another  place,  plillosophy  is  described  to  be  iIkj  wild 
pernicious  doctrines”  of  Voltaire  and  his  coadjutors  ;,  and  the 
French  Revolution  is  frequently  referred  to,  as  a  specimen 
of  its  influence.  We  ap]irehcnd  some  inaccuracy  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  mentioning  philosophy.  The  dclinilion  given  in  tite 
seiilence  just  quoted,  is  evidently  exceptionable;  paganism 
witbont  itlolatry,  (which  includes  perhaps  mythology  uiul  a 
future  state)  must  be  simply  the  pagan  system  of  morals  ; 
now  it  is  well  known,  and  it  is  here  admitted,  that  the  “  natu¬ 
ral  religion”  of  the  infidel  philosophers  is  far  superior  to  the 
heathen,  inasmuch  as  it  is  indebted  to  the  Christian  system  ; 
this  is  the  code  which  many  of  them  spcculalively  inHintaiii, 
aud  bv  which  they  claim  \ 
feature  of  winch,  is  c( 
others  tin  questionably  ac 
‘selves,  a  code  of  the  most  sensual  aiuf^eliish  order  ;  and  they 
insinuated  its  }).iuciplcs  with  the  utiuostart  and  assiduity  ;  but 
it  no  where  appears  in  a  di-‘in^r  and  tangible  form.  I'hey 
did  not  avow  any  direct  hostility  to  morality  ;  hut  profiissing 
a  zeal  for  its  honour,  disrobed  it  of  the  sacred  sanctions  by 
which  it  was  protected,  and  ensured  its  deslructioii  under  the 
pretence  of  displaying  its  charms.  It  was  the  denial  of 
Christian  truth,  rather  than  the  invention  and  assertion  of 
erroneous  sentiment,  that  constituted  th.e  crime  of  these  philo- 

*  X.  518.  xi.  81. 

f  It  is  admirably  well  said  by  this  writer, — La  Philosophic  nc  peut  Lire 
aucun  bicn,  qiic  la  Religion  nc  le  fasse  encore  mieux ;  et  la  Religion  co 
fait  bcaucQi*p  que  la  philosopMe  ne  sauroit  falre,  Eralle,  1'.  ill.  1.  4. 


appreciated  ;  the  predominant 
prtainly  not  cniehy.  Voltaire  and 
ted  on  a  very  different  code  them- 
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soph(*rs  ;  and  their  system  should  he  termed  infidelity,  fiMm 
wliat  it  rejected,  rather  titan  philosophy,  from  what  it  main, 
tallied . 

• 

'file  corrujit  principles  of  human  nature  need  no  stimulus 
from  a  new  code  of  pernicious  prim  iples-;  thry  only  ask  free¬ 
dom  from  resiruiut.  d  ims  disenthralled,  they  are  fully  coin- 
petent  to  the  proiiiictiou  of  wiiatcver  was  nelurious  amf  horri¬ 
ble,  in  the  revoluMonary  annals  of  France.  It  is  not  sur- 
prisiui*,  therefore,  'f  ther>e  aho  uinations  surpassed  .any  exain- 
])le  of  tlie  heathen  world;  heeau.se  inhdelity  breaks  away 
t’X'cri/  species  of  luor.d  liabit,  and  every  impediment  to  tlie 
wildest  ahn.'ic  of  tlie  faculties.  It  is  not  jiaganlsm,  for  its 
tlieory  is  fairer,  and  its  operation  exmsiderahly  w  oi  sc. 

We  have  not  room  to  adtl  ui.y  other  remark  on  this  subject, 
than  tiuit  iulidclilv  was  far  bom  being-  tlie  0}i!y  cau^e  of  the 
revolution  in  France  ;  mujiy  other  circumstances  operated  to 
yuoduee  t hi.- amazing  co.ivulsion;  at  the  same  lime,  we  be- 
lievv*  that  M/.v  occasiom  il  It  to  exceed,  in  its  ruinous  inllucnce, 
any  similar  catasirojihe.  'Fhe  state  of  rnanucr.^  and  principles 
in  Fnglaiul,  in  the  soventeenlh  century,  was  exceedinglv 
dirt’erent ;  and  so  was  ilie  progress  ‘'f  its  political  connuotions. 
d'he  disturbances  of  Fnglaiid  wvre  an  eartlupiako  of  small 
extent  and  force,  which  liirew  scmie  parts  into  a  better  posi¬ 
tion,  prcpaied  others  for  improvement,  and  esiablishcd  the 
wliole.  on  a  safer  liasis  ;  that  of  France  was  the  overthrow  of  a 
inonntain  of  acemnniaied  grievances  and  oppressions,  whose 
re.sistaiice  proilueeil  the  more  aggravated  ruin,  and  from  whose 
cenlri*  l)urst  forth  a  torrent  of  furious  and  infernal  principles, 
assailing'  tiic  heavens  in  defiance,  and  spreading  the  earth  with 
devastation. 

On  (piitling-  tliis  st![)arate  tract,  we  feel  pleasure  in  express, 
ing  our  warm  a})pi()hation  of  its  plan,  and  of  its  gcmnal  exe- 
eution  ;  w  hile  it  must  gratify  every  sensible  reader,  its  brevity 
and  sim|)licity  adapt  it  for  the  perusal  of  youth,  especially  of 
tliose  who  art'  inclined  to  abandon  revelation  and  ex])erienc^, 
for  sophistry  and  scepticism.  The  ap])cndix  contains  a  num¬ 
ber  of  pertinent  ami  pleasing  illustrations. 

Idle  first  tract  in  tlie  (Tllection,  is  the  Memoir  ot  Archbishop 
Seeker,  (1770) — one  of  the  most  instructive  pieces  of  hiograpliv 
that  we  know,  and  worthy  of  particular  attention  from  every 
member  of  the  Kstablished  Church,  from  the  cure  to  the 
primacy. 

2.  An  earnest  exhortation  to  the  religions  ohber\ance  of 
Good*Fiiday,  addressed  to  the  iiihahitaiiLs  of  laimbeth.  (1776) 

3.  A  letter  to  the  inhabitants  of  IVIaiuhe>ter,  on  occasion  of 
the  eai  tlupiake,  (1777).  A  scasc-nahle  ami  serious  exhortation  ; 
the  following  sentence  it  may  be  lawful  to  use,  but  considering 
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its  liablUty  to  abu-e,  we  ilonbt  its  expedieiK:}'.  Vonr  first 
business  is  to  render  yourselves  wortliy  (by’  a  Iioly  life  and 
reliance  on  the  merits  of  your  Redeemer)  of  tlie  Divine  pro¬ 
tection.” 

4.  An  Rssay  towards  a  plan  for  the  more  clfectua!  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  conversion  of  the  Ncgroe  Slaves  on  the  Trust  F.>tate  in 
Rurbadocs,  belonging  to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel  in  foreign  parts.  (1784j  The  ill  success  of  the 
previous  system  is  mentioned,  and  the  probable  impediments 
enninorated  ;  we  should  think  a  reference  to  tlie  succe>sfnl 
progress  of  the  Moravians  in  the  Danish  Islands,  would  sug¬ 
gest  other  causes  of  failure,  and  more  effect nal  measures  for  the 
future.  Whether  any  improvement  has  appeared,  since  the 
composition  of  this  memoir,  we  are  not  informctl. 

5.  A  primary  charge  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Lon¬ 
don  (nyO)  recomnbMiding  Sunday  Schools,  provision  for 
curates,  and  residence. 

6.  A  charge  to  the  Clergy  of  the  same  Diocese  (1791). 
Guarding  them  againstthe  infidel  philosophy. 

7.  A  Letter  to  the  Clergy  of  the  same  Diocese,  on  the  pro¬ 
fanation  of  the  I.ord’s  day.  (1797) 

8.  A  charge  to  the  Clergy  of  the  same  Diocese  (1803. 
Cautioning  them  against  itinerants,  (whose  preferring  deserted 
or  neglected  parishes,  as  the  scene  of  their  labours,  is  not  im¬ 
puted  to  any  other  motive,  than  the  chance  of  gaining  a  foot¬ 
ing  ;)  and  congratulating  them  on  the  advantages  of  an  establish¬ 
ment.  In  the  Appendix  to  this  charge,  the  Calvinistic  tenets 
are  classed  among  the  erroneous  doctrines  of  self-a])pointcd 
teachers,  and  are  said  to  have  been  ati ended  witli  fatal  con¬ 
sequences.  It  is  said  also,  that  tht*y  are  clearly  proved  to  be 
iieitlier  consonant  to  Scripture,  nor  to  tlie  genuine  ilocirines 
of  the  Church  of  Knglund.  If  this  be  exactly  right,  the 
late  learned  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  was  certainly  wrong.  See 
L  R.  Vol.  III.  p.  ‘J58. 

9.  A  Letter  to  the  Clergy  of  the  same  Dioc(*se,  on  the 
neglect  of  kneeling  at  (Minrch,  when  the  liturgy  requires 
it.  (1804) 

10.  Beneficial  Elfects  of  Cliristianity.  (See  above.) 

11.  A  Siiniinary  of  the  principal  evivlencos  for  the  truth  and 
Divine  origin  of  the  ('hristiaii  Revelation.  This  argumentative 
and  perspicuous  tract  is,  we  douht  not,  well  known  to  our 
readers  ;  it  has  deservedly  attained  great  popularity,  as  well 
on  the  Continent,  as  in  the  Brilisli  oominions. 

The  reader  will  now  fonn  his  estimate  of  this  volume,  and 
decide  whether  to  procure  its  particular  contents  in  tlieir  se¬ 
parate  form,  or  to  complete  his  set  of  the  venernble  author’s 
''ritiog^,  by  purchasing  this  uniform  collection. 

Vol.  IIL  R  r 
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Translation  of  Persius, 


Art.  W,' The  Satires  of  Aulus  Persius  Flaccus^  translated  into  English 
Verse\'  ^vith  the  Latin  Text  and  Notes.  8vo.  pp.  2152.  Price 
7s.  6d.  boards— /./i.  1  Os.  (id.  boards.  Johnson,  London.  1806. 

is  (W'tronudy  irregular,  :is  oiir  naih’rs  well  know,  fora 
translator  to  Iris  preface  by  vilify in»^  bis  anlhor;  it  is 

contrary  to  tbe  most  respected  examples,  and  indicates  a  cold 
calculatin'^  judgement  that  will  not  be  warped  by  the  friendly 
inlluence  of  consuetude,  lint  such  a  writer  is  the  gentleman 
before  us,  whose  name  he  has  not  put  it  in  our  power  to  men¬ 
tion,  and  ubo,  slighting  such  models  and  sentiments,  has 
treated  liis  original  with  very  little  deference.  W  e  co})y  a  few 
of  the  boldest  strokes  in  this  extravagant  caricature  of  Persius. 

‘  His  anxious  compression  tires  and  disgusts. — His  phrases  are  crop¬ 
ped  and  intricate,  confused  in  grammatical  construction,  and  inaitificial 
in  verbal  arrangement.  I'he  transitions  arc  broken  and  unconnected. 
T'heir  abruptness  weakens  and  obscures  the  force  of  his  reasonings,  and  at 
times  makes  them  utterly  incomprehensible.  Persius  too  nearly  resembles 
his  own  trama  figura.  The  outline  of  the  figures  upon  his  canvass  is  too 
prominent.  We  behold  a  coarse,  bold,  and  powerful  sketch,  witliout 
the  necessary  filing  up,  and  softening  of  contour.  The  robust  bones  and 
sinews  of  the  skeleton  are  indeed  abundantly  visible ;  but  no  brilliancy  of 
colouring  conceals  their  unseemly  nakedness  from  the  eye,  and  makes 
them  pleasurable  to  the  imagination!*  Pref.  p.  xi. 


This  is  certaiuly  too  high  colouring,  to  give  any  semblance 
of  the  original.  Persius  is  in  verse,  we  say  it  with  little  (piali- 
ticatioii,  what  'Tacitus  is  in  prose.  They  have  both  their  ac¬ 
knowledged  peculiarities,  and  perhaps  their  faults.  'The  poet 
ill  one,  and  the  historian  in  llie  other,  are  ofttMi  lost  in  the 


phih'soj)her.  'i’hcir  studied  brevity  and  abruptness  of  style 
too  fiv(|uentlv  occasion  perpb^xity;  at  the  same  time  that 
iwerv  period  teems  with  thought,  and  frequently  astonishes  by 
its  simjilicitv'  and  magnificence'.  'Tim  ear,  indeed,  is  coni- 
moiilv  ilcnied  its  entertainment;  but  the  miiul,  thongli  some¬ 
times  bewildered  in  the  ruins  of  time  and  the  blunders  of  com¬ 


mentators,  rinds  a  eofitinnal  variety  of  employment,  and  enjoys 
the  unostentatious  and  unexpeeted  profusion  of  images  and 


'  •cfn  Jinents. 

A  l  omparison  between  Tacitus  and  Persius,  by  no  means 
uisadvanUigcous  to  tiie  latter,  might  be  carried  much  farther; 
set  no  one  lias  ever  ventured  to  bestow  sueli  imgeiitle  epithets 
on  the.  Prince  of  Homan  historians.  Our  author,  however,  in 
tbe  eliaraeter  he  has  given  of  his  original,  has  certainlv  shewn 
the  m  crssiiy  of  a  translation  :  and  if  he  can  also  shew  that  his 
surpasses  preceding  versions,  he  may  have  gained  his  principal 
object.  His  criticisms  and  (juotations  are  those  of  a  scholar, 
generally’ apposite,  and  not  nnfrequently judicious.  The  jxi- 
rallel  wbicli  lit! institutes  hetwcoii  Persius,  Horace,  and  Juvc- 
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Tvanslation  of  Perstus, 
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nal,  is  a  fanlicr  proof  tl)at  liis  accinisitlous  as  a  critic  aiul  a  man 
ot  tast«,  are  far  from  inconsi  li*rable. 

Th  is'^ong  preface  is  followed  by  a  sliort  life  ofPersins.  ^Fhe 
lite  ot  this  amiable  Heathen  was  itself  short.  He  did  not  see 


the  conclusion  of  bis  tvventy-eij^litb  vear.  • 

W  c  now  proceed  to  the  translation;  which,  as  ;lie  best 
way  ot  estimating*  its  merits,  we  shall  give  the  reader  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  com|)anng  witli  the  similai  attempts  of  other  uri- 
ters. 


In  order  to  avoid  inconvenient  prolixity,  we  sliall  confine 
ourselves  to  t!ie  fifth  Satire,  which  lias  lieen  justly  termed  the 
master-piece  of  Persins.  Of  tiie  first  extract  we  shall  subjoin 
Drydeif  s  version,  and  of  the  second,  tliat  of  Howes*. 


Pkksius. 

•  —  Heu !  sterilcs  verc,  quibus  una  Qulritem 
Vmigo  facit!  Hie  Dama  cst,  non  tressis  agaso, 

Vappa  et  lippus,  et  in  tenui  farraginc  mendax. 

Verterit  hunc  dominus,  niomento  turbinis  exit 
Marcus  Dama. — Papac!  ^  Marco  spondente,  recusal 

•  Credere  tu  nummos?  Marco  sub  judice  palles? 

Marcus  dixit,  ita  est:  assigna,  Marce,  tabellas. 

51  Hxc  raera  libertas :  banc  nobis  pilea  donant.  Sat.  V.75— 82* 

Dryden. 

*  That  false  enfranchisement  with  case  is  found ; 

Slaves  arc  made  citizens  by  turning  round. 

How!  replies  one,  can  any  be  more  free? 

Here’s  Dama,  once  a  groom  of  low  degree. 

Not  worth  a  farthing,  and  a  sot  beside, 

So  great  a  rogue,  for  lying’s  sake  he  ly*d. 

But  with  a  turn  a  freeman  he  became ; 

Now  Marcus  Dama  is  his  worship’s  name. 

Good  gods!  who  would  refuse  to  lend  a  sum. 

If  wealthy  Marcus  surety  would  become? 

Marcus  is  made  a  judge,  and  for  a  proof 
Of  certain  truth,  nt  said  it,  is  enough. 

A  will  is  to  be  proved,  put  in  your  claim, 

’Tis  clear,  if  Marcus  has  suoscrib’d  his  name. 

This  is  true  liberty,  as  I  believe,  1 

What  farther  can  we  from  our  caps  receive,  > 

Than  as  we  please  without  controul  to  live.’  j 

The  present  translator  thus  renders  the  passage. 

Perstus  loquitur. 

*  Ye  senseless  dolts,  in  whom  these  fancies  grow. 

That  one  turn  round  true  freedom  can  bestow. 

♦  Vide  Eel.  Rev.  Vol.  II.  p,  912. 
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Translation  o*  Ptrsius. 

See  Dama  there!  a  !ow-bred,  drunken  slaTe* 

A  liar  blcar-ey’d,  aad  a  paltry  knare: 

Li*  t  but  his  master  turn  him  round,  and  straight 
Ht’s  Marcus  Dama  made,  a  man  of  w  eight. 

Absurd ! 

Objector. 

— — - Would  you  yourself  refuse  to  lend, 

If  N1  arcus  sign  as  surety  for  his  friend  ? 

See  Marcu  judge!  his  justice  do  you  fear? 

A  witm  ss  too,  his  deposition’s  clear. 

The  will  to  finish  we  subscription  need. 

Then  prithee,  M.ircus,  ratify  the  deed. 

Persius. 

And  this  is  freedom,  unrestrain’d  and  pure: 

VV'hat  noble  blessings  do  our  caps  procure!’  p.  171. 

From  a  coniparisou  of  the  two  traiislations,  ue  do  mil,  iu 
this  instance,  liesitate  to  give  preieivnce  to  the  latter.  l)rv- 
ilen  In  umch  inoro  paraphrastic,  and  not  more  redolent  of  tfie 
spirit  of  his  original.  Here,  as  in  all  his  larger  productions, 
he  betrays  that  slovenly  haste,  which  is  a  constant  dishonour  to 
his  genius,  and  a  hindrance  to  his  reputation.  He  has  often 
mistaken,  and  still  oftetter  wcakein'd,  the  meaning  of  Persiiis. 
And,  notw'iiletanding  t!»e  hlx  rty  of  his  ])eriphrases,  there  is 
neither  point  nor  elegance  to  palliate  such  a  liberty.  I'hc 
eighth  line  in  Drvden  is  happily  touched;-  and  the  “  Intenui 
farraf^inc  memiaXy"  is  forcibly  represenied.  }>ut  the  present 
translator’s  “  hnv-broii,  ilrunken  slave,”  and  his  making  “  Mar¬ 
cus  sign  as  surety  for  his  friend,”  are  closer,  and  better  trans¬ 
lated,  than  the  corresponding  lines  in  Dry'don. 

Just  heh>re  this  passage,  the  compacison  of  an  idler,  al¬ 
ways  behind  rand  w  ith  his  good  resolutions,  is  very  inude- 
<|uately  rendereil; 

‘  Nam,  quamvis  prope  te,  quamvia  temone  sub  uoo 
Vertentom  sose,  frustra  sectabcrc  canthum, 

(^uum  rou  posterior  curras,  ct  in  axe  sccundo. 

‘  For  like  the  wheel  the  hindmost  from  the  pole, 

You  still  pursue,  without  overtaking  roll.’ 

Tla‘  tirst  line  is  absolute  uonsense,  aud  the  second  is  weak 
and  auk  ward. 

We  shall  lunv  produce  a  few  lines  from  Mr.  Howes,  that  the 
reader  may  more  cotiveniently  estimate  the  merits  of  our  ano¬ 
nymous  l)ard. 

Pkrsi  us.  (Litiuriit  loquitur, ) 

—  ■■■  Quo  dcindc,  insane,  mis?  quo? 

Quid  tibi  vis }  calido  sub  pcctore  mascuia  bills 
Intumuit,  quoin  non  extinxerit  urna  cicut£. 


Translation  of  Tersius.  SIS 

Tun*  nure  transilias?  libt  toru  caonabe  fulte, 

Coena  sit  in  transtro?  VeientanunK^uc  rubellum 
Exhalet,  vapida  Is^um  pirei  se  silis  obba? 

Quid  petis  ?  ut  nummii  quos  heic  quincunce  modeito 
Nutrirras,  pcrgant  avidos  sudare  deunces? 

Indulge  ji^enio,  carpamus  dulcia;^ostrum  est» 

Quod  vivis ;  cinis  et  manes  et  fat^la  fics.* 

Howks.  . 

‘  What  are  you  seeking,  madman  ?  do  you  know  ? 

Why  all  this  hurrying?  whither  would  you  go?  * 

What  trantic  fires  within  your  bosoia  rage. 

That  loads  of  hemlock  never  can  asswage? 

Tou  tempt  the  ocean  ?  ^ou  the  ocean  brave  ? 

Tou  court  the  hardship  of  the  wind  and  wave? 

Tou  get  your  dinner,  perch’d  upon  a  cable, 

'I'he  deck  your  parlour,  and  a  plank  your  table? 

Tou  suck  from  the  broad  can,  besmear’d  with  tar. 

The  musty  lees  of  Veian  vinegar? 

And  all  for  what  ?  why  truly  not  content 
'I'o  nurse  at  home  a  modest  five  per  cent. 

You  must,  the  faster  to  increase  your  store, 

»  From  every  hundred  pounds  thresh  out  live  more. 

Indulge  yourgenms,  drive  dull  care  away, 

•And  seize  the  pleasures  of  the  present  day.  » 

To  mirth  and  joy  the  passing  moment  give. 

For  not  to  live  with  me,  is  —  not  to  live. 

Think,  timely  think,  how  soon  that  mortal  frame 
Shall  sink  in  dust,  a  phantom  and  a  name.* 

Thr  PRESRNT  TuANSIj^TOH. 

‘  Whnt  means.the  madman?  whither  would  he  go: 

What  mighty  blessings  will  this  whim  bestow? 

Such  raging  heats  your  bilious  bosom  swell. 

Not  urns  of  hemlock  would  the  fever  quell. 

Will  you,  forsooth,  sea-meals  contented  eat, 

A  bench  your  table,  and  coil’d  ropes  your  seat  ? 

Will  you  the  sailor’s  vapid  beverage  drink. 

From  squabby  cans  inhale  a  pitchy  stink? 

What  object  tempts  you  ?  wherefore  thus  obtain. 

With  increas’d  danger  an  immoderate  gain? 

Your  pionies  here  fair  interest  will  bestow, 

Why  should  the  five  a  toilsome  dozen  grow  ?  . 

In  pleasure  revel,  cull  life’s  sweetest  flowers, 

Her  joys  are  many,  and  the  gift  is  ours. 

Nought  will  remain,  arriv’d  at  life’s  last  goal. 

But  sordid  ashes,  and  a  fabled  soul.*  p.  190# 

111  noticing  Mr.  Howes’s  specimen  of  his  promised  transla* 
tion  of  Pcrsiiis,  wo  expressed  our  wish  to  see  his  plan  com- 
pipled;  and  tliat  wish  is  hiit  little  abated  by  the  appearance  of 
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Translation  Ptrsius, 

See  Dami  there!  a  low-bred,  drunken  slare, 

A  liar  blcar-ey’d,  aad  a  paltry  knare: 

L*  t  but  his  master  turn  him  round,  and  straight 
He's  Marcus  Dama  made,  a  man  of  weight. 

Absurd! 

Objector. 

— - Would  you  yourself  refute  to  lend. 

If  Marcus  sign  as  surety  for  his  friend  ? 

See  Marcu  judge!  his  justice  do  you  fear? 

A  witnt  ss  too,  his  deposition's  clear. 

The  will  to  finish  we  subscription  need, 

Then  prithee,  Marcus,  ratify  die  deed. 

Persiiis. 

And  this  is  freedom,  unrestrain'd  and  pure: 

What  noble  blessings  do  our  caps  procure!'  p.  171. 

From  a  comparison  of  the  two  translations,  we  do  not,  in 
this  instattce,  liesitate  to  gi>c  preicivnce  to  the  latter.  Dry- 
ilen  is  much  more  |>araphrastic,  and  not  more  redolent  of  the 
spirit  of  his  original.  Here,  as  in  all  hi.s  larger  productions, 
he  betrays  that  slovenly  haste,  which  is  a  constant  dishonour  to 
his  genius,  and  a  hindrance  to  his  reputation.  He  has  often 
mistaken,  and  still  oftener  wcakcin'd,  the  meaning  of  Persius. 
And,  notwithstanding  t!)C  liberty  of  his  perijihrases,  there  is 
neither  point  nor  elegance  to  palliate  such  a  liberty.  I'ho 
eighth  line  in  Drvden  is  happily"  touched;-  and  tht*  “  Jntemii 
tarraginc  mendaxy’'  is  forcibly  represented.  Ihit  the  present 
translator’s  “  low-brcil,  ilrunken  slave,”  and  his  making  “  Mar¬ 
cus  sign  as  surety  for  his  friend,”  are  closer,  and  better  trans- 
laU‘d,  than  the  i Di  responding  lines  in  Dryden. 

Just  before  this  [lassjige,  the  compacison  of  an  idler,  al- 
wavs  belli  ml  jand  with  his  good  resolutions,  is  very  inade- 
♦  piately  rendered; 

‘  Nam,  quamvis  prope  te,  quamvia  temone  sub  uno 
Vcitentom  sesc,  trustra  sectabere  canthuni, 

(^uum  roti  posterior  curras,  ct  in  axe  secundo. 

‘  For  like  the  wheel  the  hindmost  from  the  pole, 

You  still  pursue,  without  overtaking  roll.' 

The  first  line  is  absolute  nonsense,  and  the  second  is  weak 
and  auk  ward. 

\Yc  shall  now  produce  a  few  lines  from  Mr.  Howes,  that  the 
reader  may  more  conveniently  estimate  the  merits  of  our  ano¬ 
nymous  haril. 

P  F,  RSi  L  s .  [Luxuriit  loquitur, ) 

. . . .  Quo  dcindc,  insane,  mis?  quor 

Quid  tibi  vis }  calido  sub  pcctore  mascula  bills 
Intumuit,  quain  non  extinxerit  urna  cicut£. 


Translation  of  Terslus,  SIS 


Tun*  nure  transUias?  tibi  torta  cannabe  fulte, 

Coena  sit  in  transtro?  Veientanunit^uc  rubellum 
Exhalet,  vapida  laesum  picci  se  silts  obba? 

Quid  petis  \  ut  nummi,  quos  lieic  quincunce  modesw 
Nutricras,  pergant  avidos  sudare  deunces? 

Indulge  genio,  carpamus  du]cia;^ostrum  est, 

Quod  vivis;  cinis  et  manes  et  falktla  fies.* 

Howks.  . 

‘  What  are  you  seeking,  madman?  do  you  know? 

Why  all  this  hurrying?  whither  would  you  go? 

What  frantic  fires  within  your  bosom  rage. 

That  loads  of  hemlock  never  can  asswage  ? 

Tou  tempt  the  ocean  ?  ^01/  the  ocean  brave  ? 

You  court  the  hardship  of  the  wind  and  wave? 

You  get  your  dinner,  perch’d  upon  a  cable. 

The  deck  your  parlour,  and  a  plank  your  table? 

You  suck  from  the  broad  can,  besmear’d  with  tar. 

The  musty  lees  of  Veian  vinegar  ? 

And  all  for  what  ?  why  truly  not  content 
I'o  nurse  at  home  a  modest  five  per  cent. 

You  must,  the  faster  to  increase  your  store, 

,  From  every  hundred  pounds  thresh  out  five  more. 

Indulge  yourgenms,  drive  dull  care  away, 

•And  seize  the  pleasures  of  the  present  day.  » 

'Fo  mirth  and  joy  the  passing  moment  give. 

For  not  to  live  with  me,  is  —  not  to  live. 

Think,  timely  think,  how  soon  that  mortal  frame 
Shall  sink  in  dust,  a  phantom  and  a  name.* 

Thf  prfsf.nt  Thansij^toh. 

‘  What  means.the  madman?  whither  would  he  go: 

What  mighty  bh'ssings  will  this  whim  bestow? 

Such  raging  heats  your  bilious  bosom  swell. 

Not  urns  of  hemlock  would  the  fever  quell. 

Will  ifouy  forsooth,  sea-meals  contented  eat, 

A  bench  your  table,  and  coil’d  ropes  your  seat  ? 

Will  you  the  sailor’s  vapid  beverage  drink. 

From  squabby  cans  inhale  a  pitchy  stink? 

What  object  tempts  you  ?  wherefore  thus  obtain. 

With  increas’d  danger  an  immoderate  gain? 

Your  [iionies  here  fair  interest  will  bestow, 

Why  should  the  five  a  toilsome  dozen  grow  ?  . 

In  pleasure  revel,  cull  life’s  sweetest  Bowers, 

Her  joys  are  many,  and  the  gift  is  ours. 

Nought  will  remain,  arriv’d  at  life’s  last  goal. 

Hut  sordid  ashes,  and  a  fabled  soul.’ 

la  noticing  Mr.  Howes’s  specimen  of  his  promised  transla¬ 
tion  of  Persins,  wo  expressed  our  wish  to  see  his  plan  com- 
))|pted ;  and  that  wish  is  but  little  abated  by  the  appearance  of 
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this  publication.  We  would  not  prematurely  give  an  absolute 
decision  from  a  single  page  or  two,  chosen  as  to  the  subject, 
and  no  doubt  polished  at  leisure  with  the  utmost  assiduity; 
yet,  si  sic  omnia ^  we'should  boldly  pronounce  Mr.  11. ’s  trans¬ 
lation  of  IV’isius,  the  best  that  has  a[)peared  in  the  faiglish 
language.  Almost  every  line  in  the  above  specimens,  we 
think,  will  justify  this  preference. 

'I'hc  present  translation,  nevertheless,  has  considerable  me¬ 
rit;  it  would  indeed  have  deserved  great  conimenilation,  if  the 
numerous  faulty  passages  had  been  inijirovcd  with  sutUcient 
cari*,  and  the.  whole  reiulered  similar  to  the  most  free  and  spi¬ 
rited  parts  tliat  are  v)Ccasional!y  intersj)ersed.  ^V^^  arc  sur- 
])ri/ed  that  t!)e  admirable  line  which  follows  our  extract, 
and  which  our  readers  ought  to  associate  with  every  ohjecl 
and  occurriMice  of  life,  should  be  so  difTuselv,  yet  so  iinper- 
fi.'ctly  I  ran  dated. 

‘  Vive  mcnior  letl !  fugit  hora ;  hoc,  quod  loquor,  inde  estd 

Sat.  V.  153. 

d'lie  morj'  important  hemistich  is  wholly  omitted,  in  the  t'ol- 
hnving  feeble  am jdificaiion. 

‘  Our  time  hastes  onward,  nor  can  endless  last ; 

Observe  the  instant,  while  I  speak,  ’tis  past.* 

Another,  among  many  inadvertencies,  is  the  1 4"rh  line  of 
the  sixtij  satire,  which  lias  only  eight  svlltd)les.— The  rhymes 
:ire  not  geiiiTallv  >^o  incorrect,  as  might  have  been  expected 
tVom  the  occnn\‘nee  of  sncli  as  (rveek  and  fnaf^  and  rih. 

'The  translator,  h  nvever,  lias  evidcntlv  studied  and  under- 
stood  his  original;  and  his  version,  for  the  most  ])art,  expres¬ 
ses  it  intelligibly.  I le  lias  judieiouly  markial  out  the  interlo¬ 
cutors  in  the  abrupt  and  confused  dialogiu*  of  Persins,  by 
paragraph  marks  in  the  original,  and  by  inserting  the  names  of 
tlie  Dramatis  persotue  in  his  trasnlalitm.  This  is  an  essmitial 
:;id  toward  understanding  one  of  the  most  dilHcult  of  Latin 

w 

}iocls. 

Art.  X.  yf  Vrfahse  on  Form'm^^  Imfirovmg^  and  Managhi^  Country  Resi¬ 
dences  ;  on  the  choice  of  situations  ajipr  priate  to  every  class  of  pui  cha¬ 
fers,  &c.  with  an  Appendix,  conuining  an  Enquiiy  into  the  Utility  and 
merits  of  Mr.  i^epton’s  mode  of  shewing  Lffects  by  Slides;  and  Stric¬ 
tures  on  his  Opinions,  5cc.  by  John  I^oudon,  Ksq.  F.L.S.  vols. 
4to.  pp.  750.  Price  Si.  Ss.  Longman  and  c  o.  London.  1S0(). 

id(  •as  /ash'  fas/tion  have  often  been  confonnded, 
although  they  are  essentially  distinct:  the  om*  is  founded 
on  nature;  the  other  on  caprice.  The  juinciplcs  of  taste  arc 
perni;»nent;  fashion  is  too  tiecting  to  think  of  [irincipies. 
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proper  office  of  taste  is  tlu*  advantageous  decoration  of  nature; 
but,  the  whimsies  of  fashion  too  often  set  nature  at  defiance, 
and  delight  in  combinations,  to  which  however  the  eye  may  be 
reconciled  by  custom,  the  judge  meni  can  ih*ver  bepersuutlcd  to 
consent.  Fashion  delights  in  expense,  adds  decoration  co  de¬ 
coration  without  reser\’e,  and  often  without  meaning:  substi¬ 
tutes  riches  for  beauty,  misapplies  vast  pov\ers,  and  after  im¬ 
mense  toil,  changes  the  whole  of  her  operations  for  something 
that  is  new,  more  expensive,  and  totally  contrary  in  design, 
disj)osition,  and  effect. 

The  simpler  wunditiis  of  Horace  is  a  phrase  difficult  to 
translate,  and  the  principle  which  it  recommends  is  still  more 
ciifficnlt  to  exemplify ;  but  it  is  of  supreme  importance  in  the 
ilecoration  of  naiinv.  Wlnm  art  proposes  her  plans  of  im¬ 
provement  and  ornament,  ilie  difficulty  is  to  restrain,  her  in¬ 
terference  within  j)ropt‘r  limits.  FJated  witli  her  own  creative 
j)Owers,  she  too  often  employs  them  incautiouslv  ;  ami  the 
danger  of  injury  from  excess  is  far  greater  than  that  from  defi¬ 
ciency.  That  elegant  and  chaste  simplicity  to  which  all  compe¬ 
tent  judges  pay  willing  homage,  like  the  magic  termination  of  ' 
therainl)ow,  eludes  our  grasp  ;  it  is  at  once  real,  yet  illusory  ; 
all  feel  its  influence,  hut  none  can  describe  or  explain  it. 

But  in  this  pursuit,  as  in  all  others,  it  is  imj)ortant  to  gene¬ 
ralize;  we  should  investigate  the  princi])les  on  wliicii  we  have 
been  pleased  with  certain  objects,  that  we  may  produce  in 
other  cases,  the  same  capacity  of  pleasing,  without  a  servile 
imitation  of  the  same  objects.  Instead  of  stealing  the  coin, 
wC  should  dig  for  the  ore. 

The  iH'cessity  of  skill  ami  science  in  the  laudable  attempt 
Kyembcllish  the  appearance  of  nature,  mu^t  be  obvious  ;  with¬ 
out  it,  much  will  be  done,  that  will  need  to  be  undone,  and 
‘^■rcat  disaj)j)ointment,  ex|)ense,  and  disgrace  must  be  the  issue. 
Opi  nions,  however,  entirely  different,  and  even  contradictory, 
have  i)een  held  among  us,  as  to  the  most  effectual  means  of 
embellishing  the  landscape  of  our  country.  Stiff  formal  lines, 
and  artificial  figures,  u  ere  formerly  the  height  of  the  fashion; 
but  these,  having  no  originals  in  nature,  u ere  at  length  ex¬ 
pelled,  for  more  congenial  beauties.  The  accidental  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  ground  were  sought  and  improved,  and  a  scenery 
arose  worthy  of  the  Nympiis  and  Dryads  of  ancient  fable. 
Further  refinement  insists,  that  this  also  was  imperfect  ;  and 
we  are  now  directed  to  dismiss  the  belts,  the  clum|)S,  tlie  dotted 
trees,  and  tlie  ./irA/c  rivulet  of  former  artists,  and  to  adopt 
groups,  woods,  and  open  grounds.  F'ach  style  has  its  ex¬ 
cellences  ;  the  error  consists  in  forcing  nature,  and  the  ex¬ 
cellence  consists,  in  adapting  the  exertions  of  art,  so  coin- 
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ridentally  with  the  natural  character  of  a  place,  that  the  result 
of  all  the  parts  shall  he  elegant,  haruioiiious,  yet  diversified 
beauty.  Thhs  is  the  endeavour  of  taste,  whatever  may  he  the 
dictate  of  fashion. 

are  led  then  to  consider  order,  appropriation,  and  asso¬ 
ciation,  as indispensahle  principles  in  the  art  of  decoration;  and 
works,  like  that  hrfore  us,  which  profess  to  explain  these 
principles,  and  to  direct  their  ajjplication,  are  intitled  to  our 
favour,  hy  their  vfry  nature  and  intention. 

iVlr.  Loudon  is  vv(‘ll  ktiown  as  a  scientific  man,  who  has  had 
great  prartice  in  laying  out  grounds,  and  in. proving  the  orna- 
nu  ntal  appearance  of  estates,  in  different  parts  of  the  island. 
Accu.‘,tonK‘d,  Ironi  his  infancy,  to  the  extensive  and  n.aiestic 
mountain  views  of  Scotland,  to  the  foaming  cascade,  and  to 
the  frown  iig  pn  cipict',  he  n’gards  the  milder  features  of 
soininrn  iandscape  as  tame,  and  unimpressive;  and  holdly 
denies  the  claim  of  tliose  artisjs,  v\ho  have  principally  or  solely 
stii  .  the  richer  scenes,  to  the  supirior  honours  of  their 
prof  ssion. 

\v’  ;  could  w  ish  indeed,  that  he  had  le^s  indnlgeil  himself  iu 
acrin  onioiiN  censure,  e  peeiallv  of  Mr.  Roptou’s  valuable  trea- 
tisc  ;  ’he  only  one  puhlisij'  ii  on  the  Science  of  Landscape 
Gardeiii.ig,  it  certaudy  should  have  met  with  more  candid 
treatment  from  .i  hrotber  artist.  'I'hal  <>onth‘man  has  too  much 
good  sense  to  assert  that  his  hook  is  pt  rf'ect ;  hut  it  would  have 
l>een  much  haiulsoiner  in  Mr.  L.  to  praise  its  commendahle 
(pialitie>,  th;  n  to  cavil  at  some  pans,  whose  merit  is  duhious, 
and  to  derive  a  gratification  from  stigmatizing  cithers  as  absurd. 
It  IS  seldom  that  tiie  principhs  of  art  are  perfected  at  once; 
the /i/(/c//Vc  (f  art  never  is:  slow  in  its  progress  it  iin[)rovcs 
hy  degrees,  aiid  cannot  reach  any  jiermanent  honour,  hut  at 
the  expetise  of  many  trials  and  various  errors.  As  "ji'c  are 
influenced  hy  liiis  consideration,  we  shall  not  deny  that 
Mr.  L  has  pr.  meted  the  advancement  of  the  art  hv  illustrating 
some  of  its  principles  ;  neverihele^'S,  we  frankly  acknowledge, 
that  the  merit  of  his  hook,  is  not,  in  our  opinion,  eijual  to  the 
nmk  which  it  .-olds  in  the  Author’s  estimation  ;  and  that,  while 
many  of  Ids  maxims  and  cdiservalions  de>erve  commendation, 
there  are  s«  me  which  partake  more  of  vanity  than  of  wisdom. 

W  e  commend  the  extensive  view  which  Mr.  L.  has  taken 
of  his  subject.  His  iutroifnclion  states  the  pleasure's,  and  the 
advantages  (»f  a  country  residtmee,  comprising  also  a  slight 
historv ,  mine  led  with  some  ill-nainiv,  of  the  art  of  la)  ing  out 
■  grouiuis,  as  lately  practised  among  us.  He  bestows  a  whole* 
hook  oil  taste,  some  parts  of  which  had  better  have  been 
omitteil  ;  hnt  he  discovers  a  luudahle  anxiety  that  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  laud  cape  painting  should  he  vested  with  due  aiitho- 
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rity,  when  the  imprownu  nt  of  grounds  is  under  coiisivlera- 
tion.  He  also  otFers  his  sentimciUs  on  architertur',  and  its 
different  bty'.es,  Gothic  auvl  Grecian.  He  discusses  p  ihlic  and 
private  huiliiiiv^s,  cottages,  liou >es,  palaces,  and  tlieir  con¬ 
struction.  He  next  adverts  to  agriculture,  to  hor;icu!t’ire,  to 
the  cultivation  of  ex(»tics,  and  to  the  reijuisite  buildings  for 
that  purpose.  He  enlarges  on  picturesque  iinpnuement  of 
estate's,  considers  ground,  rocks,  stones,  wood,  plants,  water, 
buildiags  ?  %  short,  all  the  inoredicnis  of  landscajic  scenory, 
not  lor  ,etti*ig  animals  wild  and  tame.  This  occupies  his  se¬ 
cond  volume,  whicli  affords  many  good  remarks,  on  ornament, 
utility,  ]n()fit,  the  kinds  of  trees,  ami  timber,  their  arrange¬ 
ment,  management,  &c.  ike.  The  different  styles  of  country 
residences,  their  situations,  and  accommodations,  have  occupied 
inucli  of  Mr.  L.’s  attention.  Ho  concludes  ids  work  with  an 
Apoendix,  wiiich  iN  a  direct  attack  on  Mr.  llepton.  Onr 
readers  will  perceive  that  i!ie  cojitents  of  ili(‘se  volnnu's  an* 
extremely  multifarious  ;  and  that  to  analyse  them  attentively, 
would  be  unreasonably  tedious. 

Wi*  have  read  with  attention  the.  principles  of  taste  ]n*o- 
posed  by  Mr.  L  ;  but  cannot  boast  of  perfectly  nnderstandiilg 
them.  ^V'^e  conjccMire,  that  this  is  partly  occasioned  by  his 
using  term*>  iit  ^  mode  of  a])|)licati()n,  whi('h  is  not  cn>toinar\, 
at  least  on  this  side  of  tlu!  'l'wc(*(l.  A  few  instances  may  at 
once  explain,  and  pistily  our  remark. 

We  have  neycr  before  heard  of  moral  evil”  connected 
with  forms  and  other  qualities  of  surface,  sucli  as,  “gentle 
undulations,  and  insciisil>le  transitions p.  3.S.  and  our  author 
must  excuse  us,  if  we  deny,  that  “  picturi'sipu*  beauty  is 
characlcrizedhy  roughness^  abruptness^  and  irregularity  y  p.  40. 

W'e  deny  too  that  ‘‘  elegance  changes  Its  meaning  with  tin* 
fashions,”  j).  ‘VI.  and  we  think  that  wliat  the  author  intends, 
is  very  ill  expressed,  wlicn  he  “  notices  \\\c.  formation  of  the 
sense  of  iaste^  by  the  union  of  the  live  elementary  senses." 


p.  44. 

We  readily  admit,  that  “  the  limited  sphere  of  life  of  some 
individuals,”  may  not  have  permitted  them  to  accpiirc  a 
knowledge  of  objects  of  taste  but,  how  this  should 
z'itiate  their  natural  faculties  f  we  cannot  discover.  j>.  48. 

We  have  always  supposed  that  “  aerial  pcrs])ective,”  was 
of  great  use  in  “  keeping  but,  by  what  means  “  keeping 
produces  aerial  perspective,”  exceeds  onr  comprehension, 
p.  5(3. 

In  p.  646.  Mr.  L.  speaks  of  preserving  “  a  space  along  iht 
margin  and  rivulet  as  pleasure  ground,  in  which  exotic  shrubs 
and  liowers  arc  to  be  distributed  in  natural  like  groups  and 
thickets.  .\ll  the  rest  of  the  orounds  are  /c^/  with  deer,  horses, 
cattle,  sheep,  &c.” 
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Wc  must  be  permitted  also  to  dissent  from  everv  proposal 
for  be'uling  and  warping  trees  of  any  kind,  from  their  natural 
course  of  growth,  p.  447.  If  nature  directs  oiu;  kind  of  tree 
to  dioot  upright,  art  is  misapplietl  in  forcibly  forming  it  into 
cui^  (?s;  if  curves  are  uaiited,  seek  trees  of  other  kinds.  We 
know  that  this  pr.*clice  has  been  suggested  by  a  purveyor  of 
sliip  timber,  (though  wc  believe  it  has  not  been  found  profi¬ 
table)  ;  but  how  an  improver  of  grounds  and  professed  follower 
of  nature  could  be  induced  to  recommend  it,  and  to  lay  down 
directions  for  curving  of  trees,  which  are  naturally  straight, 
firs  and  ))ines  for  instance,  it  might  have  been  charitable  in 
-Mr.  L.  t  )  inform  us. 

We  iloubt  also  the  propriety  of  building  churches  always  in 
the  same  form. 

‘  1  he  general  masses  of  this  form,  says  Mr.  L.  should  in  no  situation 
l>c  altered,  though  their  magnitude  may  differ  ; — the  reason  for  preserving 
the  to.  m  always  the  same,  is  chieHy,  that  in  some  cases,  where  tlie  sublime 
cannot  be  produced  by  magnitude,  from  the  limited  extent  of  the  building, 
the  torm,  though  of  less  size,  may  from  association  of  ideas,  produce  this 
effect.* 

In  other  words,  structure.':  eapable  of  the  greatest  beauty 
and  nuignifu  er.ee,  are  not  to  tlerive  advantage  from  this  eir- 
(MiUHtame,  hut  must  eofdbrm  to  “  cliurehcs  dwindled  into 
nu're  l)arn.s,  as  i<  the  ease  with  a  miiuher  of  the  couiitiy 
ehurc  I’.es  in  Scotland  and  W’^ales.” 

i.imhU' in  l.incolnshire  nould  answer  all  our  author’s  re- 
m:o  nj)on  spires. 

Ihir,  ihongli  we  think  Mr.  L.  has,  in  these,  and  other  in- 
st.mee I'xptvssc'd  hi  mself  awkwardly,  yet  we  give  him  due 
cred  it  for  many  eorri’ci  and  just  ieieas.  Wo  approve  higlily  ot 
hi.s  intention  in  eomhining  the  htmndaries  of  a  park  with  tlie 
sniroiinding  country,  when  the  pro.spi'ct  is  interesting :  his 
observations  cm  ]»rt‘paving  ground  for  plap.ting,  trimming 
tre'es,  wluMi  ri<ing  n.to  woods:  his  recommendation  never, 
or  very  rarelv,  to  jdant  simple  Uees  for  ornament  in  grounds, 
hnt  at  least  iw ()  together ;  hisadvieein  favour  of  the  |)lantiug 
of  tre«  r  in  hedge  rows,  in  which  all  who  have  seen  some  ])arts 
of  Ls  ex  aiul  I  lertfordshire  w  ill  coincide,  and  wliicli  converts 
a  country  inti*  a  park  ;  hu  partialilv  for  the  oak,  and  many 
other  parrieniars,  ha\e  onr  entire  approbation.  It  will  give 
ns  ph'Hsnre  to  transcribe  some  of  his  obsi*rvations,  for  tlu^  use 
and  the  ainnsement  of  onr  ri'ailers. 

'file  h(‘st  })arl  of  Mr.  L.’s  work,  in  onr  opinion,  is  that  which 
ri’lates  to  t!ie  maiuigement  of  plantations.  In  this  he  speaks 
like  a  man  of  ohservaiioig  guotl  sense,  and  experience,  and 

heiieve  that  inanv  of  his  hints  are  worthy  of  adoption.  He 
dei’s  not  even  forget  tli»'  minor  articles  of  plantation  improve- 
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‘  Every  HFocr.  (he  justly  remarks),  should  be  well  cleaned  and  defend¬ 
ed  for  five  or  six  years  after  it  is  planted  ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  its  sides 
should  be  trained  in  a  taperinj^  form  with  the  hedge  knife.  The  great  art 
of  preserving  hedgts  fencible,  after  they  are  raised,  consists  in  keeping 
them  three  or  four  times  broader  at  the  bottom  than  at  the  top.  By  this 
means,  every  part  has  the  full  advantage  of  the  sun,  air,  and  rain  ;  it  grows 
equally  thick  throughout,  and  particularly  below,  where  it  is  mos"  neces- 
sirry. — In  pruning  a  hedjfe,  the  bill  or  knife  should  be  used,  as  being  pre¬ 
ferable  to  the  shears.  1  he  latter  bruise  offy  rather  than  cut  over  the  twigs  ; 
but  the  knife  cuts  off  the  twigs  clean  and  smooth.  By  this  means,  they 
throw  out  fewer  shoots,  but  those  are  of  greater  strength  ;  and  the  hedge 
is  equally  thick  in  every  part  without  being  crowded  *  p.  542. 

The  proper  thiuning  of  f)la?ttations,  is  an  article  of  great 
conscqiuMice  ;  hut,  says  Mr.  L. 

‘  This  operation  has  been  so  generally  neglected  in  Great  Britain,  that 
few  plantations  contain  one  half,  and  many  not  one  fifth,  of  the  timlxM' 
they  would  have  contained,  had  they  Ix'cn  properly  thinned.  Artificial 
thinning  is  only  assisting  nature  ;  hence  leaving  natural  woods  to  be  thin¬ 
ned  by  time,  would  not  Ix'  economical;  and  those  who  arg’i*  from  the 
clfects  produced  by  time  in  natural  forests  against  titinning  artificial  plan¬ 
tations,  do  not  consider  tlie  difference  between  them,  and  foiget  that  coun¬ 
teracting  or  forcing  nature  is  very  different  from  gently  assisting  her  in  her 
operations.  Let  me  remark  to  such,  that  in  artificial  plantations,  the  soil 
iseqiiall)  cultivated,  and  the  plants  are  put  in  the  ground  much  about  the 
same  size,  and  at  the  same  time.  .Hence,  they  rush  up  together  ali  of  the 
same  height,  producing  neither  beauty  nor  timber,  and  none  being  found  so 
strong  as  to  take  the  lead  and  destroy  the  rest,  they  grow  in  this  manner 
until  they  are  so  crowded  as  to  exclude  air  and  moisture.  I  hen,  unless 
previous  aid  has  been  given,  the  whole  plantation  dii‘s  together.  Instances 
to  corroborate  this  will  be  seen  in  several  parts  of  Perthshire  and  Yorkshire, 
and  near  the  road  between  Glasgow  and  Hamilton.  In  most  plantations 
the  fir  tribe  has  been  introduced  either  for  ornament  or  slicker.  Where 
thinning  is  practised,  too  large  a  proportion  of  these  firs  are  hft.  Hence, 
from  their  comparatively  quick  growth,  such  plantatiims  have  .a  disagree¬ 
able  samenes>  throughout ;  and  as  most  of  them  are  made  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner,  this  appearance  extends  over  the  whole  island.  The  plantations  where 
thinning  is  principally  requisite  are  those  intended  for  groves.  In  woods 
and  copses,  none  require  to  be  taken  out  but  the  nurse  plants,  where  any 
have  been  planted.  Plantations  of  the  fir  tribe  should  be  gradually  thinned, 
beginning  after  they  have  been  five  or  six  years  planted,  and  continuing 
for  ten  or  tweL  e  years  ;  after  that  time  thinning  Ijecoines  pernicious.  •  he 
trees  thinned  out  should  always  be  grubbed  up  by  the  roots  :  for  when  these 
are  allowed  to  remain,  they  check  the  progress  of  the  remaining  trees. 
Plantations  of  firs  arc  sometimes,  and  very  properly,  left  without  thinning, 
and  cut  wholly  down  as  a  crop  when  fifteen  or  twenty  years  old.  fhis  is 
generally  the  most  profitable  mode  of  planting  on  thin,  bare  soils  in  the 
neighbourliood  of  mines  Groves  of  deciduous  trees  should  he  thinned 
out  after  the  same  manner ;  only,  the  operation  may  go  on  till  the  trees 
have  arrived  at  nearly  their  full  si/c.  Woods  require  no  thinning — 
Copsewoods  require  less  thinning — Wherever  ornament  i^  in  any  ilr/ree 
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considered,  tlie  trees  or  copses  left,  should  not  be  equidistant  from  one 
anotlier,  but,  in  groups  of  irregular  tliickness.* 

Mr.  1..  alH  ills  that ‘‘  the  damage  which  nian}^  plantations 
sulVcr  for  want  of  draining,  particularly  all  the  Koval  forests, 
is  incalcidable.  Many  thousands  of  acres  won  id,  by  this 
operation  alone,  he  r(‘!idered  of  fxccnfy  times  thtir  present 
I'diu.  y  Wc  recouunend  this  hint  to  those  whom  it  concerns; 
the  inducement  to  pjiy  it  suitable  attention,  is  surely  of  no 
trithng  magnitude. 

Ship  timiier  for  the  Koyal  \avv  is  scarce,  and  is  likely  to 
conthi.ie  so,  while  the  most  jirofitahle  time  to  fell  oaks,  is  at 
tiity  or  shxty  M‘ars  growth,  instead  of  eighty  or  a  Inmdvetl. 
it  seems  that  the  slowiu  ss  of  its  growtli  in  the.  latter  stages, 
(Iocs  not  eompenvate  hy  tiu*  incivast'  of  timber,  (or  the  los.s  in 
interest  of  money .  K  side  the  extent,  or  situation  of  woods 
and  coppices,  Mr.  L.  attends  to  various  other  m.itiers  con-  ; 
(iiieive  to  general  impr«vemeiu.  In  particular,  he  di'scribes  I 
thi'  formation  and  courses  of  roads,  which  lie  divides  into  seve¬ 
ral  kinds.  A  deserij)tion  of  one  or  two  of  them,  is  both  auius-  'i 
ing  and  interesting. 

^  ,  ...  '  .  i 

‘  'The  APPROACH  to  the  Mansion  is  a  variety  of  road,  peculiar  to  a  f 

house  in  the  country.  In  direction  it  should  on  the  one  hand,  neither  be  M 
atfcw ted ly  graceful  or  waving  and  studiouvsly  intercepted  by  trees;  nor,  J 
on  the  other,  vulgarly  rectilineal,  direct,  or  abrupt.  1  here  is  a  dignity,  |_ 
propriety,  and  ingenuity,  requisite  in  an  approach,  analogous  to  that  of  ad-  l 
dressing  a  great  man  to  whom  we  are  unknown.  In  given  circumstances  ;/ 
it  easily  presents  itself  to  the  mind  ;  and  from  the  simplicity  of  the  whole  ^ 
opiTations,  both  of  conceiving  and  designing  an  approach,  it  is  easily  j 
marked  out  on  the  ground — cMsily  improved  upon — and  the  execution  is  I 
mere  road  making;.  Avenues  have  been  reckoned  the  only  j)roper  ap-  | 
I'HKiches  to  cas  k's  ;  but  tl  •  re  seems  no  reason  in  nature  for  such  a  rule; 

.'.nil  the  arguments  from  antiquity  are  certainly  insufficient  to  justify  their 
constant  re-introdiictio-  in  such  cases.  Wherever  they  exist  with  good 
edett,  as  at  'raymoiith,  they  ought  to  be  carefully  pR'sen’cd  ;  and  even,  in  . 
some  situations,  avenues  to  mansions,  as  at  Fonthill,  or  straight  private  r 
roads  through  monotonous  cultivated  countries,  as  near  \N'impoie  and 
Wilton, or  j)ubllc  ones  passing  along  eminences,  as  at  Callender,  may  be  ^ 
created  with  great  advantage  ’^riie  new  approach  which  I  designed  for 
North  IWrwick  will  pass  through  a  straight  level  avenue  one  mile  in 
length,  already  formed,  and  containing  as  its  termination  North  Berwick 
l.aw^.  At  the  end  of  this  avenue  :lie  road  enters  a  winding  valley, 
with  tlie  law  or  mountiln  close  on  the  right,  shewing  a  towering  cone  of 
wood,  rock,  anti  pasture ;  and  on  the  left  the  irregular  boundary  of  a  , 
plantation  in  the  forest  style.  It  winds  in  this  v.illey  sometimes  under  j 
jK'r]H  ndicular  rocks  at  liie  base  of  the  law  ;  at  other  times  through  a  ■ 
smooth  surface  of  verdure  ;  sometimes  the  wood  descends  to  the  load, 

*  /wjce/ in  Scotland  are  sharply  rising  hills,  insulated,  ami  visible  from  = 
considerable  distances.  * 
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and  appears  to  stretch  across  the  valley  ;  and  at  other  times  it  retires  into 
dark  recesses  :  every  where  it  is  broken  by  thickets  of  thorns  and  hollies, 
mingled  with  forest  trees  ;  which,  with  the  rocks  and  cattle,  form  new 
combinations  on  every  movement  of  the  spectator.  This  style  will  con¬ 
tinue  another  mile,  until  entering  a  thick  wood,  and  crossing  a  brook,  it 
will  ascend  to  the  intended  mansion.  'I'he  west  and  north  approaches  are 
shorter,  and  widelv  different,  but  equally  interesting.  One  of  these  passes 
along  .high  grounds,  and  exhibits  extensive  prosjx*cts  of  the  sea,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  the  noble  view  of  Dirleton  Castle,  and  the  opposite  coast  of  the 
Forth.  Another  passes  through  the  marine  village  of  North  Berwick, 
and  ascends  into  the  park  near  the  ruins  of  a  tine  old  abbey.  An  1  the 
I  last  proceeds  from  tlie  shore,  through  a  holK^w  wooded  deli,  which 
1  bursts  into  a  level  valley  at  the  rocky  base  of  the  steepest  side  of  the  monn- 
j  tain.  Nothing  can  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  these  approaches  but  a 
model  of  the  whole  residence  ;  a  mode  which  I  took  advantage  of  on 
this  occasion,  in  order  to  communicate  my  ideas  with  the  requisite 
clearness. 

‘  The  DRIVE  is  another  variety  of  road  ;  the  intention  of  which  being 
to  shew  tlic  beauties  of  an  extensive  residence,  or  of  the  surrounding  coun¬ 
try,  nodiing  c<Mi  be  easier  than  to  contrive  it.  The  chief  art  is,'  to  shew 
i  only  one  species  of  rural  character  at  a  time.  The  drive  designed  for  North 
Berwick,  first  shews  a  magnificent  forest-like  park  ;  then  enters  a  dell,  and 
auddenly  bursts  out  of  it  to  a  naked,  rocky*  abrupt  sea  shore  ;  along  this  it 
proceeds  some  miles,  without  shewing  any  thing  except  the  sea ;  it  then 
turns  into  a  fertile  corn  country,  next  enters  the  woods  of  Leughie,  whence 
carriages  may  either  return  by  the  approach  above  described,  or  proceed  to 
make  »i  more  extensive  tour  of  the  country.'  p.  592. 

Mr.  L.  makes  great  iisi!  of  models:  aiul  has  puhlisheJ  five. 
(litTereiit  kinds  of  models  in  wood,  of  his  principal  iniprove- 

Iinents.  They  are  soKl  at  a  cabinet  maker’s  in  I.ondon  ;  and 
convey  to  workmen  very  distinct  ideas  of  what  they  are  re¬ 
quired  to  execute.  But  tliis  is  a  kind  of  publication  not  at 
present  under  onr  cognizance.  However,  we  decidedly  com¬ 
mend  tins  idea  ;  because  we  well  know,  that  many  after¬ 
thoughts,  and  variations,  of  the  most  important  description,  are 
suggested  by  models ;  and  that  they  aiibrd  ooportiiiiities  for 
corrections  and  improvements,  not  otherwise  to  be  ob¬ 
tained.  Mr.  L.  has  also  a  Ciirious  composition,  which  may  be 
used  Without  any  previous  preparation,  and  by  which  any 
gentleman  may  try  upon  the  mot'el,  the  elTect  of  any  pro¬ 
posed  alteration  or  improvement :  a  small  wire  net,  serves  as  a 
H:alc  of  m^*asurement. 

We  feel  a  pleasure  in  remarking,  that  Mr.  L.  does  not 
forget  the  moral  character  of  man ;  and  though  we  cannot  hut 
observe  .some  defects  in  liis  inferences,  and  a  narrowness  in  Jiis 
views,  yet  we  readily  grant  that  familiarity  tlic:  triking 

I  productions  and  embellished  scenery  of  nature,  has  a  favourable 
influence  on  the  mind.  Wc  know  lliat  retirement  from  “  the 
crowded  mart”  to  ‘‘  the  cultivated  plain,”  from  the  contending 
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inUrcsts  and  passions  of  men  to  the  serenity  of  a  countiy 
residence,  were  it  only  a  temporary  retreat  froiu  the  tempta¬ 
tions  of  a  city,  is  no  ilespicabh*  assistant  to  virtue. 

— - - Wisdom’s  self 

Oft  seeks  to- sweet  retired  solitude, 

Wher  c  with  her  best  nurse  Contemplation 

She  plumes  her  feathers,  and  lets  pj  ow  her  wings, 

That  in  the  various  bustle  of  resort 

Were  all  too  ruffled,  and  sometimes  impair’d. 

The  cfl'ccts  (f  the  objects  of  tui^te  upon  the  human  mind,” 
says  Mr.  L., 

‘  Are  extensive,  and  are  calculated  greatly  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of 
enjoyment,  and  to  increase  real  happiness.  The  most  exalted  pleasure 
consists  in  the  exercise  of  the  social  alfections  and  of  the  imagination. 
These  a  taste  for  rural  scenery  has  a  direct  tendency  to  produce.  I’he  in¬ 
fluence  of  rural  improvemert  on  our  families  is  so  great,  and  the  effects 
which  would  result  from  it  arc  so  extensive,  tliat,  this  alone  attended 

to^  it  •would  in  thir  ty  ^ears  effect  a  revolution  in  the  manners  of  the  higher 
classes  .•—a  revolution  highly  advantageous  to  the  state,  honourable  to  the 
subjects  of  it,  and  conducive  to  the  immediate  happiness  of  parents,  no  lest 
than  to  tlic  future  welfare  of  their  children.* 

\Vc  must  pardon,  in  a  professor,  a  little  enthusiasm  for  his 
art  :  could  wc  attribute  to  scientific  plantations  only  half  of 
what  Mr.  L.  foresees,  it  would  give,  us  sincere  pleasure ;  and 
heartily  shoiiM  we  recenumend  to  the  landed  interest,  to  im¬ 
prove,  without  delay,  the  present  state  of  tlu  ir  grounds,  in  order 
to  improve  ihi*.  minds  and  the  morals  of  succeeding  generations. 
If  this  object,  however,  is  particularly  dear  to  any  of  them, 
there  are  plans  enough  provided  for  them  to  encourage,  of 
less  (juestionahle  and  precarious  utility. 

W’c  sliall  not  enter  into  Mr.  L.’s  appendix  of  censures 
against  Mr.  Uepton  ;  we.  have  already  protested  against  such 
asperities,  and  now  repeat  oiir  protest.  It  is  of  no  moment 
to  the  public,  who  first  invented  or  adopted  for  shewing 

proposeil  improvements.  And  we  can  assure  Mr.  L.  and  all 
who  an*  interested  in  the  important  inquiry,  that  long  before  Mr. 
Reptou's  time,  they  werv  tiscd  without  hesitation  or  eompnne- 
riie  most  extensive  us  wcdl  as  mysterious  use  of  slitlcs  that 
we  recollect,  is  in  the  London  4(0.  eilition  of  Jacob  llehmen’s 
wu  ks  ;  the  subject  of  nhicli  is  the  iiiy^tical  Anatomy  of  Man; 
lifting  np  (  ne  slide,  v\  hitli  covers  his  superficies,  wc  have  his 
iiu>ral  muscnlage  ;  lifting  up  a  second,  wc  have  his  bowels ; 
lifting  up  a  tliird,  we  .see  his  heart,  whicli  is  black  enough  in 
ail  con  science. 

\\\‘  oiii^lit  to  add  a  few'  words  on  the  subject  of  the  plates 
wliicli  embellish  Mr.  I/swoisk;  they  are  mostly  well  executed, 
ana  creditable  to  tiic  aitists  employed.  As  designs,  we  should 
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not  bestow  our  praises  iiuliscriininatcly.  Mr.  P.  should  have 
studied  liis  Gothic  with  more  attention  from  English  subjects; 
many  of  Ids  designs  in  tliis  style  are  neither  sanctioned  by 
good  preccilent,  nor  by  cultivaVed  taste.  His  forming  a  plan 
ot  an  estate  distributed  according  to  the  principles  of  Brown 
and  liis  disciples,  is  ill-judged  and  ungenerous.  If  Mr.  L.  had 
taken  an  important  design  of  Brown,  actually  executed,  and 
pointctl  out  in  a  candid  manner  those  improvements  which 
the  advanced  state  of  the  art  enables  modern  professors  to 
make  in  the  works  of  former  masters,  we  might  have  applauded 
both  the  design  and  the  designer. 

On  the  wliole,  Mr.  Lt)udou  discovers  considerable  expe¬ 
rience  in  his  profession,  and  good  sense  in  many  of  his  prin¬ 
ciples  ;  his  book  contains  an  extensive  variety  of  useful 
observations  on  the  different  branches  of  landscape  gartlcn- 
ing,  and  may  be  consulted  with  advantage  by  the  judicious 
surveyor  and  opulent  proprietary.  But  we  cannot  suppress 
our  wish  that  it  had  been  submitted  to  some  true  frieiui  a*ul 
real  critic;  from  such  a  precaution,  we  are  confident,  both  his 
reputation,  and  the  art  he  professes,  would  have  derived 
considerable  advantage. 

O 


Art.  XI.  A  Dissertation  on  the  Hebrew  Roots j  intended  to  point  out 
their  extensive  influence  on  all  known  languages.  By  the  late  Rev. 
Alex.  Pirie  of  Newburgh.  12nio.  pp.  186.  Price  .58.  bds.  Williami  • 
and  Smith.  18o7. 

'JpHE  extreme  diversity  of  language  which  at  present  is  , 
know  n  to  prevail  throughout  the  habitable  globe,  cannot  be 
rationally  accounted  for  otherwise  tliau  by  a  supernatural 
confusion  of  tongues,  as  is  recorded  in  our  sacre  I  scriptures. 
So  far  as  the  history  of  languages  can  be  traced,  the  cliangos 
which  have  occurred  in  them  luive  been  nroiluced  by  mixture 
with  otiier  languages.  Where  this  cause  has  not  operated,  the 
variations  of  dialect  arc  trifling  between  tribes  of  the  same 
nation,  however  long,  or  remotely,  sejiaratcd  from  each  other. 
So,  the  same  language  is  spoken  in  New  Zealand,  in  tin? 
Sandw  ich  Islands,  and  in  Kaster  Island,  as  at  Otaheite,  with 
little  more  difference  than  a  few’  peculiarities  of  pronunci¬ 
ation ;  altliough  the  original  language  of  these  Islanders  has 
been  so  much  changed  by  intermixture  witii  other  languages, 
on  the  Asiatic  continent,  w’hence  they  were  dispersed  over  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  that  it  can  now'  scarcely  he  identified. 

Three  nations,  wliieli  are  still  distinguished  hv  radical  dif¬ 
ferences  of  speech,  have  chiefly  contributed  to  die  population 
of  Europe;  the  Iberian,  which  has  commonly,  but  very  ah 
surdly,  been  called  Celtic;  the  Teutonic,  or  real  Celtic;  aiifl 
the  SVrmatian,  which,  according  ♦o  Herodotus,  was  a  brancfi 
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of  the  ancient  Scythian.  These  nations,  however,  not  only 
liave  so  much  internii.xcd  one  uith  another  in  Europe,  hut  ap. 
prar  also  to  have  iniin^ieil  |)reviously  so  niwch  with  other 
nations,  (lurinjr  their  passage  from  various  parts  of  Asia,  that 
their  respective  origins  cannot  now  he  ascertair^ed  hy  the  re¬ 
mains  of  their  pvinnlivt*  speecli.  The  Greek,  from  wliich  the 
Latin,  and  thence  tlic  Soutlnun  languages  of  modern  Europe, 
have  heen  chiefly  formed,  is  itself  evidently  compounded  of 
several.  'Plie  Ilei)rew  tonp;iie,  though  it  is,  (as  the  editc  r  of 
the  work  heldre  us  Justly  regrets)  much  neglected,  is  yet  more 
frequently  stiuiied  in  Europe,  than  any  other  Asiatic  language. 
It  has  many  terms  in  common  with  all  the  tongues  that  we  have 
mentioned:  and  of  these,  this  small  volume  jnesents  a  more 
copious  collection  than  we  recoliect  to  have  seen.  It  may  there¬ 
fore  he  of  considerahle  use  to  the  glossologists,  whether  tliey  do, 
or  di)  not,  agree  with  the  author,  in  rej'*arding  the  Hebrew  as 
the  source  of  all  kinuvn  Lnstua^i^es ;  of  wjiicli,  indeed,  tlie  pre¬ 
sent  work  adonh.  v<*ry  partial  evidence,  as  its  citations  rarely 
extend  hc\ond  the  various  dialects,  or  compounds,  of  the 
languages  of  Europe.  It  is  rather  a  collection  of  similar 
terms,  iUww ‘a  dissertation ;  and,  hy  tlie  abruptness  of  its  com¬ 
mencement,  it  appe  ars  to  have  lormed  part  of  a  larger  treatise. 

In  a. short  introduction,  the  Editor  ascribes  to  the  Hebrew 
language,  a  “  d.vinc  origin;”  and  says  that  Heaven  was  its 
author  and  teacher;”  that,  “  through  die  peculiar  super¬ 
intending  eare  of  Heaven  all  tlu‘  words  in  it  are  uualteralily 
preservcil and,  tliat,  “  the  originality  of  the  llei>rrw  lan¬ 
guage  being  incontrovertible,  muhing  can  be  more  natural, 
than  dial  ah  other  languages  should  in  some  respects  he 
lierivatives ;  or  at  least,  to  a  certain  extent,  partake  in  its  in- 
thicnee.”  pp.  ix,  x.  , 

To  such  a  hypothesi'-,  the  author  seems  to  liave  adapted 
tliis  numerous  toilectiou  of  Icnns  that  have  some  resemhiance 
eith(  r  of  .'C/o/r/,  oi  {  rlliv}^}o]^hy.  It  is,  therefore,  not  sur- 
pr.sing,  that  helms  zcalon  ly  laboured  to  establish  between 
tluun  some  resemhiance,  or  at  least  some  remote  connexion,  ol 
sOiSC.  In  this  pursuit,  lie  has  demoustraled  the  luxuriance  of 
his  imagination,  anil  the  fertility  of  his  invention,  imicli  more 
th.in  the  solivdty  of  his  judgement,  or  the  accuracy  of  liis 
iliscrimination  We  regret  that  liis  zeal  has  even  involved 
liiin  in  a  frequent  indelicacy  of  interpretation,  which  is 
seldom,  if  evu*,  compensated  by  ade<|uatc  illustration. 

Etymology  is  a  lah\rii,th,  in  which  every  one  is  liable  to 
be  bewildered,  vviio  is  not  provided  with  the  clue  of  histo¬ 
rical  evidence.  Any  atientivo  reader  of  tlie  Bible  may  be 
awan\  that  the  foregoing  assertions  of  the  editor  rest  on  a 
very  slight  foundation.  W  hether /\dani  was  miiaculously  in- 
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spired,  like  the  Apostles,  with  the  i;ifr  of  laiiguage,  or  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  it  was  left  to  the  ex*'rtion  of  his  niiional  faculties 
and  animal  |>o\vers,  appears  to  us  to  he  inatier  of  conjec’ure, 
tiot  ot  revelation  :  an  I  we  do  not  think  that  tiie  intep'sis 
o(  religion  are  generally  promoted,  hy  «iscribing  to  miraculous 
interpo  ition,  that  which  mignt  be  produced  by  the  natural 
course  of  events. 

Nec  deus  intersit,  nisi  dignus  vindice  nodus  ! 

The  Hebrew  language  luts  indisputable  claims  to  our  pe¬ 
culiar  attention  and  veiteralion,  for  its  remote  antiquity,  and  for 
its  application  to  the  purposes  of  divine  revelation;  whether 
it  was  the  source  of  all  other  languages,  or  only,*  (in  com¬ 
mon  with  the  Syriac,  the  Chal^lee,  the  Phenician,  and  the 
Arabic)  a  dialect  of  the  ortginal  langua^*  of  one  or  another  family 
of  the  posterity  of  Noah,  after  the  contusion  of  tongues.  The  lat¬ 
ter  seems  to  us  the  more  probable :  because  it  is  certain  that  the 
Pheuicians,  and  (after  tliem)  the  Carthaginian^,  used  a  kin¬ 
dred  dialect;  and  they  were  not,  like  Abraham,  descended 
from  Shein,  but  from  Ham:  and,  because  a  great  difersity  of 
language  between  the  families  of  Abraham  and  of  Nahor  is 
indicated  by  the  totally  different  names  wbicli  Laban  and 
Jacob  assigned  to  the  “Heap  of  witness.”  It  iniist,  we  appre¬ 
hend,  be  conceded,  either  that  the  Canaanites  adopted  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Abraiiam’s  family,  or  Abraham’s  lamily  that  of  the 
Canaanites :  and  the  latter  conclusion  appears  to  us  so  much 
the  more  natural,  and  more  reconcileahle  with  other  facts,  as 
hardly  to  admit  of  controversy.  The  ‘‘  unalterable  preserva¬ 
tion”  of  “  all  the  words”  of  the  Hebrew  langi^age,  if  a  fact, 
would  have  been  a  standing  miracle:  but  it  admits  of  con¬ 
futation  by  a  critical  comparison  of  the  books  of  Moses  wdth 
the  prophetical  writings,  as  well  as  by  the  obvious  change 
which  the  Babylonisli  captivity  produced  in  tlie  Jcwisli 
speech.  I'he  Lditor  accounts  for  other  languages  partaking  of 
the  Hebrew,  in  a  manner,  w!iicb,  so  far  as  it  is  intelligible 
and  applicable  to  the  subject,  supersedes  the  hy|)othesis  of  its 
primitive  originality. 

The  following  disquisition  on  terms  in  several  languages 
denoting  ttw/i,  will  aflord  a  specimen  of  the  author’s  manner. 

«  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  idea  conveyed  by  the  first  name,  which 
God  gave  to  man,  has  been  retained  in  the  names  wliich  denote  man 
in  almost  all  languages.  In  Gen.  i.  28.  we  are  told  that  God  called  the 
progenitor  of  the  numan  race  Adam,  CTIK*  and  the  reason  of  it,  or 
the  idea  it  conveys,  because  he  was  made  fnD“3  kedamuih^  according  to 
the  divine  likeness,  I  he  root  of  this  word  is  noT  dame,  hkenessy  or  the 
image  of  any  thing;  and  with  an  «  of  the  future,  means  I  will 

make  my  image  or  resemblance  The  ground  of  vhich  Uc  was  made  is 
called  nonw  in  the  feminine  gender,  as  the  mother  of  Adam.  As  the 
Vol,  III.  Ss 
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image  of  God  must  mean  the  most  beautiful  figure^  in  a  secondary 
sente,  the  word  came  to  denote  beauty.  In  this  sense  it  is  used  in 
the  Ethiopic  tongue ;  and  as  red  is  the  most  brilliant  colour,  it  chiefly  de¬ 
noted  red.  Hence  oi  dam.  Hood, 

The  Greeks  retained  this  root  in  their  the  bodu^  hfjM  to  build ; 
from  whence  the  Latin  domus  and  our  dome.  As  the  chief  part  of  the 
image  of  God  in  man  consisted  in  having  dominion  over  the  creatures, 
(Gen.  i.  28.  J  the  same  word  in  Hebrew  signified  superiority,  or  a  power 
to  cut  off,  reduce  to  subjection,  or  destroy.  In  this  sense  it  gave  birth  to 
the  Greek  to  subdue,  the  Latin  domo,  domino,  and  our  dominion,  domU 
nation,  tsfc,  with  our  verbs  to  doom,  dam,  damn,  condemn,  and  to  tame,  the 
d  being  changed  for  t  after  the  Saxon  manner.  Hence,  too,  to  deem,  or  to 
determine,  and  dame,  a  mistress. 

The  Hebrew  op  om  or  horn  signifies  to  be  associated  with  our  equals, 
or  with  those  who  resemble  us  in  birth  or  qualities.  Hence  the  Greek 
c/xif,  simul,  and  like,  from  whence  the  Latin  homo  and  French  homtne, 
a  mao,  q,  d,  made  like  God.  omith,  a  companion,  one  like  anotlier, 
is  the  mother  of  the  Scots  mith,  i.  e,  a  resemblance  or  figure  of  any  thing. 
Male  is  of  the  same  origin. 

The  Greek  word  denoting  man  is  compounded  of  of  a 

florid  complexion,  and  the  countenance ;  derived  from  nno  sher,  clear  or 
bright,  and  nyjr  o^b,  image,  q,  d.  the  most  beautiful  image  or  resemblance 
of  God. 

The  Hebrew  (ID  mun,  a  similitude  or  likeness,  became  the  Saxon  and 
Scots  name  for  man.  It  was  also  the  origin  of  the  Gothic  manna,  from 
whence  our  English  man.  As  the  moon  has  the  similitude  of  a  man  ou 
her  disc,  she  was  called  fxntn,  Gr.,  ntena,  Sax.  and  Isl.,  mena,  Goth. 
andvKoo/i  in  English  ;  and  the  space  of  time  measured  by  her  revolutions, 
was  called  monath  in  the  Saxon,  and  now  month  in  the  English.  As  time 
was  measured  by  tlic  moon,  from  nJD  maneh,  to  adjust  or  number,  a  de¬ 
rivative  of  the  above  root,  came  the  Latin  mensis,  mensio,  mensura,  and 
our  mensuration. '  Hence,  too,  the  Greek  to  indicate,  tell,  cffc.  from 
whence /Aiirc(  and  mens  the  mind.’  pp.  16 — 18. 

To  a  performance  of  this  kind,  alphabetical  indexes  ought 
by  all  means  to  liave  been  annexed  ;  for  its  principal  utility 
must  be  that  of  reference  for  particular  terms.  In  this  view, 
notw'ithstanding  the  wide  scope  which  the  author  has  given  to 
hin  fancy,  and  the  mistake  which  we  tlduk  attaches  to  his 
very  design,  his  work  may  be  applied  to  valuable  purposes; 
as  It  may  prove  of  coii.siderable  assistance  in  t(*acing  original 
or  incidental  re^emblances  of  the  FCuropean,  and  some  oriental 
language.^,  among  themselves,  and  with  the  Hebrew  tongue. 


Art.  XII.  Demons  tmtion  of  the  Existence  rf  God,  from  the  ^wonderful 
Works  of  Nature  ;  translated  from  the  French  of  Francois  Auguste 
Chateaubriand  ;  and  dedicated  by  permission  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Landaff.  l‘2mo.  pp.  102.  Pricers  6d.  Phillips.  180(>. 


'T'HI.S  fanciful  but  pleasing  little  timt  constitutes,  in  the 
original  work  of  Si.  (Miateaubriand,  the  oih  book  of  tlie 
first  part,  ami  is  divided  into  14-  chapters,  of  which  the  first, 
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(being  introductory,  is  omitted  by  the  translator.  Of  that 
work,  Le  Genie  du  Christianisme,  we  have  already  given  a  cur¬ 
sory  opinion  in  reviewing  the  state  of  recent  literature  in  France, 
Vol.  II.  p.  but  it  is  liable  to  so  many  exceptions,  that  w#  S 

think  it  much  safer  to  commend  the  author  than  the  book. 

M.  Chateaubriand  excels  in  the  description  of  external  nature ; 
he  is  an  enthusiast  in  the  contemplative  enjoyments  of  the 
I  eye  and  the  ear,  and  the  fire  which  is  kindled  in  his  bosom 
by  pha?nomena  simply  physical,  often  reaches  the  heights  of 
;  moral  sublimity,  and  points  to  the  Author  of  Nature,  as  the 
i  object  of  worship.  He  is  an  exaggerated  likeness  of  St. 

,  Pierre,  pos>essing  even  more  impassioned  tenderness  of  feel¬ 
ing,  and  an  imagination  still  more  rapid  and  brilliant,  but,  with 
fi\r  less  strength  of  understanding  and  extent  of  scientific 
erudition.  His  natural  peculiarities  of  disposition  led  him  to 
the  savage  tribes  and  majestic  wildernesses  of  North  America, 
and  were  doubtless  augmented  by  the  expedition.  Many  of 
i  his  obseni'ations  on  the  manners,  and  some  incomparably 
\  beautiful  descriptions  of  the  scenery,  which  he  then  witnessed, 

J  are  presented  in  his  publication.  This  is  done,  however, 

1  with  a  very’^  ill  grace,  by  the  introduction  of  a  tale, 

I  inti  tied  Atahi^  ou  les  amours  de  deux  sauvage^  dans  le  de» 

[  serf — a  warm  and  vivid  representation  of  conflicting  passions^ 
which  can  serve  no  other  purpose,  in  a  moral  view,  than  to 
inflame  them.  Before  we  quit  this  subject,  which  indeed . 
has  little  connection  with  the  present  work,  we  must  notice  a 
curious  instance  of  mercenary  falsehood  in  the  French  book¬ 
seller,  which  is  almost  too  absurd  to  admit  of  censure.  Having 
gravely  stated  that  this  excrescent  romance  had  given  rise 
to  a  controversy  which  has  divided  Europe,”  he  proceeds 
boldly  to  assure  the  Badauds  (Cockneys)  of  Paris,  that,  in 
England,  “  A  tala  had  actually  given  name  to  a  party,  the 
advocates  of  which  were  termed  Atalists furthermore, 
that  at  the  moment,  when  hostilities  between  England  and 
France  were  about  to  re-commence,  the  English  were  eagerly 
expecting  a  translation  of  the  Genie  du  Christianisme,  from 
Ueo  prqfessors  of  the  University  of  Cambndge*'* ! ! — Can  it  be 
possible  that  this  audacious  bookseller  formed  a  true  estimate 
of  the  ignorance  and  credulity  of  Parisians  }  It  is  certain, 
however,  that 'the  work  w'as  exceedingly  popular  in  France, 
seven  editions  being  sold  in  the  space  ottwo  years  We  are 
glad  of  this  success,  which  appears  to  have  scandalized  the 
])hi!osophists  not  a  little;  though  we  cannot  but  attribute  some 
of  the  popularity  to  the  insertion  of  the  amatory  tale. 

We  return  to  the  part  of  this  work  w  hich  Mr.  S.  has  trans¬ 
lated,  a  task  which  we  think  is  executed  with  considerable 
ability.  It  is  the  plan  of  tlie  author,  as  appears  by  his  intro¬ 
ductory  chapter,  to  avoid  all  abstract  ideas  on  the  doctrine 
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here  maintained,  confininjj  himself  to  “  poetical  and  moral 
proofs,’*  or  the  wonders  ot  nature  and  some  phaenomena  of  the 
human  mind  ;  in  short,  the  proofs  of  desijrn.  The  reader 
of  Palcy  w  ill  come  \  cry  ill  prepared  to  admire  this  production  ; 
but  he  must  not  expect  any  tiiinc;  like  method  or  sober  proof; 
the  whole  book  is  rhapsodical,  and  its  principal  excellence  in 
our  esteem,  is  the  pictures(jue  and  animated  reality  of  its  des¬ 
criptions.  It  opens  with  a  passage,  which  intimates  both  the 
style  and  the  plan. 

‘  There  is  a  God  :  the  humble  plants  of  the  valley  and  the  cedars  of  tht 
mounCiin  bless  him  ;  the  insect  hums  his  praise  ;  the  elephant  salutes  him 
with  the  rising  day  ;  the  bird  chants  him  among  the  foliage  ;  the  lightning 
urcclaims  his^wer,  and  the  ocean  declares  his  immensity.  Man  alone 
has  said:  “  There  is  no  God.”  p.  1. 

It  is  a  favourite  principle  of  M.  C.,  that  a  glowing  imagi¬ 
nation  and  cherished  sensibility  are  utterly  averse  from  scepti¬ 
cism.  In  another  part  of  his  work  he  says,  “  L’  atlieisme  mine 
autant  IcK  beautds  du  genie  que  celles  du  sentiment;  il  est  la 
source  du  mauvais  gout  et  du  crime,  qui  marcheut  presque 
toujours  ensemble.”  The  remark  itself  has  been  made  before; 
and  \T.  C.  has  not  the  kind  ot  talent  requisite  for  explaining 
and  elucidating  his  principles.  In  the  same  spirit,  he  allirms 
lhat, 

‘  A  man  cannot  return  an  infidel  from  the  regions  of  solitude  ;  if  he 
arrived  there  a  believer  ot  nothing,  he  departs  a  believer  in  every  thing. 
Woe  to  the  traveller,  who,  atrei  making  the  circuit  of  the  globe,  returns  an 
atheist  beneath  the  roof  of  his  fathers  1* 

We  can  assure  M.  C.  tliat  lie  will  never  he  a  Newton  or  a 
LcK'kc  ;  indeed  the  metapliysical  proofs  of  theism  which  are 
subjoined  in  the  original  work,  demonstrate  his  incompetency  to 
accurate  ratiocination.  No7i  omnia  possurnus  omnes.  We  defy 
the  said  Newton  or  Locke  to  have  written  the  following  des- 
crifjtion  of  an  ocean  scene,  which  w’e  insert,  almost  against  our 
will,  without  curtailment. 

‘  The  vessel  in  which  we  embarked  for  America,  having  passed  the 
bearing  of  any  land,  the  space  was  soon  occupied  only  by  the  two-fold 
azure  of  the  sea  and  of  the  sky,  extended  like  a  canvas  to  receive  the  future 
creation  of  some  great  painter.  The  color  of  the  waters  resembled  that  of 
liquid  glass.  A  vast  swell  advanced  from  the  west,  though  tlie  wind  blew 
from  the  east ;  enormous  undulations  extended  from  one  horizon  to  the 
other,  and  opened  in  their  vallies  long  vistas  through  the  deserts  of  the 
dtvp.  I  he  fleeting  landscapes  changed  with  every  minute  ;  sometimes  a 
multitude  of  verdant  hillocks  represented  giavcs  separated  by  furrows  in 
an  immense  cemetery  ;  sometimes  the  curling  summits  of  the  surges  resem¬ 
bled  white  flocks  scattered  over  a  heath  :  now  the  space  appeared  small  for 
want  of  an  object  of  comparison,  but  if  a  billow  reared  its  mountain  crest, 
’f  a  wave  curved  like  a  remote  coast,  or  a  squadron  of  sea-dogs  passed  by 
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in  the  diitance,  the  space  suddenly  opened  before  us.  We  were  most 
powerfully  impressed  with  an  idea  of  magnitude,  when  a  light  fogt  creepmtf 
along  the  surface  of  the  deep,  seemed  to  increase  in'imensity  itself.  Oi 
how  grand,  how  melancholy  is,  at  such  times,  the  aspect  of  the  ocean ! 
Into  what  reveries  it  plunges  you,  either  if  imaginauon  transports  you  to 
the  seas  of  the  north,  into  the  midst  of  frosts  and  tempests,  or  lands  you  id 
southern  seas,  on  islands  blest  with  nappincss  and  peaCe  ! 

‘We  often  rose  at  midnight  and  sat  down  upon  deck,  where  we  found 
only  the  officer  of  the  watch  and  a  few  sailors  smoking  theic  pipes  in  pro¬ 
found  silence.  No  noise  was  heard  save  the  dashing  of  the  prow  through 
the  billows,  while  sparks  of  fire  ran  with  a  white  foam  along  the  sides  of 
the  vessel.  God  of  Christians !  it  is  on  the  waters  of  the  abyss,  and  on  ^e 
expanded  sky,  that  thou  hast  particularly  engraven  tlic  tokens  of  thine 
Omnipotence !  Millions  of  stars  sparkling  in  the  sombre  azure  of  the  dome 
of  heaven  ;  the  moon  in  the  midst  of  the  firmament ;  a  sea  unbounded  by 
any  shore  ;  infinity  in  the  skies  and  on  the  waves  !  Never  didst  thou  move 
me  more  powerfully  with  thy  greatness,  than  in  those  nights,  when,  sus¬ 
pended  between  the  stars  and  the  ocean,  I  had  immensity  over  my  head, 
and  immensity  beneath  my  feet ! 

‘  1  am  nothing ;  I  aip  only  a  simple,  solitai^  wanderer :  oft  have  1 
heard  men  of  science  disputing  on  the  subject  of  a  Supreme  Being,  and  I  * 
have  not  understood  them  ;  but  1  have  invariably  remarked,  that  it  is  in 
the  spectacle  of  the  grand  scenes  of  Nature,  that  this  unknown  being  ma¬ 
nifests  himself  to  the  human  heart.  One  evening  (it  was  a  profound  calm) 
we  were  in  the  delicious  seas  which  bathe  the  shores  of  Virginia ;  every 
sail  was  furled  ;  I  was  engaged  upon  the  deck,  when  1  heard  the  bell 
that  summoned  the  crew  to  prayers ;  I  hastened  to  mingle  ray  supplications 
with  those  of  the  companions  of  my  voyage.  The  officers,  with  the  pas¬ 
sengers,  were  on  the  quarter  ;  the  chaplain,  with  a  book  in  his  hand,  stood 
at  a  little  distance  before  them  ;  the  seamen  were  scattered  at  random  over 
the  poop ;  we  were  all  standing,  our  faces  toward  the  prow  of  the  ship, 
which  was  turned  to  the  west. 

‘  The  globe  of  the  sun,  whose  lustre  even  then  our  eyes  could  scarcely 
endure,  ready  to  plunge  beneath  the  waves,  was  discovered  through  the 
rigging  in  the  midst  of  boundless  space.  From  the  motion  of  the  stem, 
it  appeared  as  if  the  radiant  orb  every  moment  changed  its  horizon.  A 
few  clouds  wandered  confusedly  in  the  east,  where  the  moon  was  slowly 
rising ;  the  rest  of  the  sky  was  serene  ;  and  towards  the  north  a  water¬ 
spout,  forming  a  glorious  triangle  with  the  luminaries  of  day  and  of  night, 
glistening  with  all  the  colors  of  the  prism,  rose  out  of  the  sea,  like  a  co¬ 
lumn  of  crystal  supporting  the  vault  of  heaven. 

‘  He  who  had  not  recognized  in  this  spectacle  the  beauty  of  the  Deity, 
had  been  greatly  to  be  pitied.  Religious  tears  involuntarily  flowed  from 
my  eyes  when  my  intrepid  companions,  taking  off  their  tarrt'd  hats,  began, 
in  a  hoarse  voice,  to  chant  their  simple  song  to  that  God  who  is  also  the 
protector  of  mariners.  How  affecting  were  the  prayers  of  these  men, 
who,  from  a  frail  plank  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean,  contemplated  a  sun 
setting  in  the  waves  !  How  the  invocation  of  the  poor  sailor  to  the  father 
of  the  distressed  went  to  the  heart !  The  consciousness  of  our  insignifi¬ 
cance,  excited  by  tlie  spectacle  of  infinity ;  our  songs,  resounding  to  a 
distance  over  the  silent  waves  ;  the  night,  approaching  with  its  dangers  • 
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our  TesteU  itself  a  wonder,  amon^  so  many  wonders ;  a  religious  crew# 
penetrated  with  admiration  and  wiih  awe  ;  a  priest,  august  in  supplication  ; 
the  Almighty  God,  inclined  over  the  abyss,  with  one  hand  staying  the 
sun  at  the  portals  of  the  west,  with  the  other  raising  the  moon  in  the 
eastern  hemisphere,  and  lending,  through  immensity,  an  attentive  ear  to  the 
feeble  voice  of  his  creature  ;  this  is  a  picture  which  bafRes  description,  and 
which  the  whole  heart  of  man  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  embrace  !* 
pp,  76  81* 

We  must  be  permitted  to  a(ld«>  another  short  extract,  in 
which  a  most  enchanting  and  enviable  scene  is  depicted  with 
uncommon  felicity.  It  was  in  a  vast  forest  ne«ar  the  caiarart 
of  Niagara. 

•  An  hour  after  sun-set,  the  moon  appeared  above  the  trees  in  the  oppo¬ 
site  horizon.  A  balmy  breeze,  which  the  queen  of  night  brought  with 
her  from  the  east,  seemed  to  precede  her  in  the  forests,  like  her  perfumed 
breath.  The  lonely  luminary  slowly  ascended  in  the  heavens,  now  peace¬ 
fully  pursuing  her  azure  course,  now  reposing  on  groups  of  clouds  which 
resembled  the  summits  of  lofty,  snow-covered  mountains.  These  clouds, 
folding  or  expanding  their  veils,  rolled  themselves  out  into  transparent 
zones  of  white  satin,  dispersed  into  light  flakes  of  foam,  or  formed  in  the 
heavens  bright  beds  of  down  so  lovely  to  the  eye,  that  you  would  have  ima¬ 
gined  you  felt  their  softness  and  their  elasticity. 

*  I'he  scenery  on  the  earth  was  not  less  enchanting  ;  the  soft  and  blucish 
beams  of  the  moon  darted  through  the  intervals  between  the  trees,  and 
threw  streams  of  light  into  the  obscurity  of  the  most  profound  darkness. 
The  river  t'lat  glided  at  my  feet  was  now  lost  in  the  wood,  and  now  re¬ 
appeared  glistening  with  the  constellations  of  night,  which  w'erc  repeated 
in  Its  bosom.  In  a  vast  plain  beyond  this  stream,  the  radiance  of  the  moon 
reposed  without  motion  on  tlie  verdure.  Birch-trees,  scattered  here  and 
there  in  the  savanna,  and  agitated  by  the  breeze,  formed  islands  of  floating 
shadows  on  a  motionless  sea  of  light.  Near  to  me  all  was  silence  and  re¬ 
pose,  save  tlie  fall  of  some  leaf,  the  transient  rustling  of  a  sudden  breeze*,  or 
tlie  rare  and  interrupted  bootings  of  tlie  owl ;  but,  at  a  distance  was  heard, 
at  intervals,  the  solemn  roaring  of  the  cataract  of  Niagara,  which,  amid  tlie 
Calm  of  night,  was  prolonged  from  dissert  to  desert,  and  died  away  among 
the  solitary  forests.*  pp.  81-— 83. 

Sue!)  is  the  temple  wlierc  a  pure  spirit  might  worship  his 
Maker,  where  the  ofterings  should  be  simply  me  emotions  of 
admiration  and  gratitude,  where  the  will  snotild  be  captivated, 
and  the  mind  oitranccd,  and  the  affections  alone  should 
sacrifice  to  tlie  Author  of  all  things.  Such  was  the  worship 
of  man  iu  Eden,  and  such  it  uili  be  in  paradise.  Yet  the 
reflection,  bitter  and  unwelcome  as  it  is,  must  be  forced  on 
the  considerate  mind,  that  from  a  being  who  is  not  only  frail 
but  guilty,  such  devotion  is  intrusive  and  presumpiuous.  No 
services  can  be  acceptable  to  the.  Most  High  which  are  not 
precedeil  by  penitence,  and  offered  at  the  altar  of  mercy ; 
n )  unclean  or  rebellious  votary  can  be  admitted  to  his  presence. 
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It  is  the  giory  of  Christianity  that  it  promises  to  reconcile  the 
offended,  c'lnd  to  purify  the  vile;  that  it  renders  the  tlirone  of 
God  accessible  to  the  creature,  and  the  homage  of  the 
creature  honourable  to  God. 

Art.  XIII.  Twenttf  Short  DUcourses^  adapted  to  Village  Wor8hip9  or  the 
Devotions  of  the  Family.  Vol.  II.  Published  from  the  MSS.  of  the 
late  Rev.  B.  Beddomc,  A.  M.  8vo.  pp.  187.  Price  fine  8s.  Bur- 
ditt,  See.  1807. 

are  pleased  to  meet  with  a  second  volume  of  these 
excellent  discourses,  as  it  inti mat<*s  that  the  first  has  been 
received  with  approbation,  by  the  religious  public  ;  and  the 
extensive  circulation  of  such  writings  is  a  general  benefit, 
which  demands  our  congratulations.  Our  notice  of  the  first 
volume  (Kcl.  Rev.  vol.  i.  p.  948.)  was,  from  circumstances, 
brief  and  cursory;  though  it  was  the  result  of  an  attentive  pe¬ 
rusal.  Our  opinion  of  both  the  volumes,  therefore,  is  nearly 
the  same  ;  but  a  just  sense  of  our  duty,  requires  of  us,  in 
thc.prcsetit  instance,  a  little  more  detail  in  the  expression  of  it. 

In  these  synopses  of  the  sermons  which  the  author  delivered 
in  the  course  of  his*  ministeriai  services,  there  arc  abundant 
evidences  of  a  rich  and  vigorous  mind,  intimate  acquaintance 
with  human  nature,  and  perfect  familiarity  with  the  sacred 
Scriptures.  His  sentiments  unquestionably  indicate  the  sa¬ 
cred  source  from  whence  tliey  were  derived,  and  the  extensive 
observation  and  experience,  by  which  they  have  been  applied, 
explained,  confirmed,  and  exemplified.  His  style,  lilcewise, 
is  deeply  tinctured  with  scriptural  plirascology  ;  it  abounds 
with  quotations,  illustrations,  ajlnsions,  and  metajiliors,  from 
the  inspired  waiters  ;  yet  at  the  same  time,  it  often  rises  to  a 
freedom,  an  elegance,  and  a  dignity,  of  which  contemporary 
productions  do  not  afford  many  parallels.  His  plans  are 
often  elegant,  and  his  manner' unites,  in  some  measure,  the 
solidity  of  the  old  school,  with  the  charms  of  the  modem. 
The  author’s  talents  as  a  writer,  vve  are  confident,  would  have 
appeared  to  much  advantage  in  regular  and  elaborate  composi¬ 
tion  :  his  car  seems  to  have  been  very  susceptible  of  rhytnmi- 
cal  harmony,  and  l»is  best  devotional  hymns,  now  dis¬ 
persed  among  different  collections,  may  be  ranked  with  those 
of  Addison,  Watts,  Merrick,  Dmldridge,  and  Cow'per.  In 
theology  he  was  of  the  Calvinistic  school,  approaching,  per¬ 
haps,  even  to  hyuer-calvinism ;  but  he  often  loses  sight  of 
any  rigour  that  might  be  imputed  to  his  system,  in  the  energy 
of  expostulation  and  pious  intreaty,  and  affords  anfple  proof, 
by  numberless  passages,  of  his  utter  aversion  from  antino- 
mian  principles.  A  reverence  for  the.  memory  of  a  gcxvl 
and  great  man,  is  our  reason,  not  our  apology,  for  add- 
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^ng,  that  he  presided  nearly  sixty  years  over  a  Baptist  con¬ 
gregation  at  Bourtou  in  the  Water,  Gloucestershire ;  where 
he  died  in  his  78th  year,  Sept.  3,  1795.  Some  of  our  readers, 
probably,  could  give  their  testimony  to  the  excellence  of  his 
pastoral  character,  and  to  the  ingenuity,  the  fervour,  and  the 
pathos,  of  his  oral  addresses. 

These  discourses  are,  in  some  degree,  >w?  gtneiis.  They 
are  far  from  being  finisned  sermons,  and  perhaps  as  far  from 
naked  skeletons.  We  should  rather  compare  tliem  to  con- 
c!entn»ted  essences,  which  tlie  reader,  and  especially  the 
preacher,  might  use  at  his  discretion,  diluted  into  a  more 
accej)tablc  and  serviceable  form.  Hence,  though  their  length 
would  render  them  very  suitable  for  family  worship,'  they  may 
prove  too  solid  and  strong  for  feeble  intellects.  As  a  foun¬ 
dation  for  serious  reflection,  and  for  discourses  from  the  pul¬ 
pit,  tliey  are  excellent.  To  young  ntinisters,  especially,  they 
must  be  a  real  treasure;  not  merely  as  a  help  in  ofticial  ser¬ 
vices,  but  as  a  copious  fund  of  religious  instruction. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate  the  titles  of  these  sermons. 
We  shall  give  an  extract  or  two,  though  we  are  aware  of  the 
disadvantage  under  whicli  incomphno  specimens  appear. 

'rhe  tiftli  and  sixth  sermons,  on  Kev.  iii.  20.  Behold  I  stand 
at  the  door  and  knock y  8cc.  ere  in  oiu*  esteem,  among  the  best 
in  this  volume  ;  they  are  indeed  the  most  amplified.  In  ex- 
plaining  the  xi'ordsy  the  author  observes, — 

‘  Christ  desires  to  have  the  soul,  with  all  its  powers  and  faculties, 
delivered  up  to  him,  that  he  mny  take  possession  of  it,  and  fix  his  resi¬ 
dence  ti.crc  for  ever  :  and  herein  he  is  influenct  d  by  a  regard  to  our  in¬ 
terest,  as  well  as  his  own  giory.  Our  peace  and  gaiety  in  this  world,  as 
well  as  our  happiness  in  the  next,  d  pend  upon  a  compliance  with  his  soli¬ 
citation.  If  the  heait  be  opened  to  ('lirist,  heaven  will  be  opened  to  us : 
but  if  the  heart  be  shut  against  him,  heaven  will  be  shut  against  us. 

‘  Christ’s  manner  of  knocking  is  ^  arious  Sometimes  he  does  it  more 
faindy,  at  others  more  strongly  ;  sometimes  more  silently,  at  others  more 
loudly ;  sometimes  with  a  longer  intermission,  and  at  ethers  with  a  con¬ 
stant  succession,  one  application  after  another.  If  one  sermon  will  not  do, 
another  shall  ;  it  one  conviction  be  stifled  anotlier  shall  arise.-^And  as 
the  manner,  so  the  means  are  various.  {Sometimes  he  knocks  by  the  law  : 
The  commandment  canuy  says  the  apostle  Is  not  my  nvordy  saith  the  Lord, 
like  a  Jirey  and  like  a  hammer y  wfdch  hreaketh  the  rock  in  pieces  .^—Some¬ 
times  by  alarms  of  conscience,  which  says,  as  Natl*  an  to  David,  Thou  art 
the  man !  When  conscience  speaks  by  commission  from  God,  it  will 
make  the  deaf  to  hear.  Those  who  will  not  hearken  to  the  voice  of 
parents,  ministers,  law  or  g  ospel,  shdl  be  made  to  hear  the  voice  of  con¬ 
science  ;  and  in  the  gieat  day  it  will  spo''k  so  loud  that  both  heaven  and 
earth  shall  (Tear. — Sometimes  Christ  calls  by  his  providences,  especially 
those  of  an  afflictive  nature.  Of  tl  is  we  have  the  remarkable  instance  of 
Manasseli,  under  the  old  testament,  and  of  the  Prodigal  Son  uYider  the 
•»ew. —  Ministers  also  are  instruments  in  the  hand  of  Christ,  to  alarm  and 
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awaken  tlnnerti  as  well  at  to  comfort  and  ettabiith  saints.  Knowing  the 
terrors  of  the  Lord,  they  persuade  men,  and  use  eTcry  means  to  hx  con- 
viction  upon  their  hearts  ;  urging  every  motive,  and  addressing  every 
passion  oi  the  human  mind,  to  bring  them  to  serious  reflection  and  con¬ 
cern  about  their  eternal  interests.*  pp.  37*  38. 

*  It  is  indeed  a  wonderful  patience  that  can  bear  with  such  repeated 
slights,  so  many  repulses  and  provocations,  and  not  so  resent  them  as 
to  give  us  up  entirely  to  our  own  depraved  hearts,  and  suffer  us  tc  reap 
the  fruit  of  our  doings  f  Such  wonderful  forbearance  is  not  owing  to  the 
want  of  power  to  execute  his  anger,  but  to  a  power  over  his  anger.  His 
arm  is  not  so  short  that  it  cannot  reach  us,  nor  nis  baud  so  feeble  that  it 
cannot  strike  us  '  p.  3^ 

‘  All  this  must  be  considered  as  the  fruit  of  free  and  unmerited  grace. 
Here  we  have  a  reniai  kable  and  undeniable  instance  tuat  God’s  thoughts 
are  not  as  our  thoughts  nor  his  ways  as  our  ways.  W  hen  injured  and 
offended,  we  find  it  difficult  to  pass  by  the  affront :  when  overtures  of 
reconciliation  arc  rejected,  we  ai*e  seldom  disposed  to  renew  them,  especially 
if  the  opposite  p^rty  were  most  or  altogether  to  blame,  but  it  is  other- 
wis  *  with  the  great  God  !  We  are  for  war,  but  he  is  for  peace  :  we  begin 
the  quarrel,  but  he  puts  an  end  to  it.  He  seeks  us  before  we  seek  him, 
and  continues  to  seek,  notwithstanding  the  slights  we  put  upon  him. 
W’^ell  may  the  word  “  behold'*  be  prefixed  to  our  text,  it  is  as  if  he  had 
said,  ‘  Wonder,  oh  heavens,  and  be  astonished,  oh  earth  !  Let  it  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  singular  instance  of  niy  grace  and  love  ;  let  it  be  remembered 
in  time  and  to  all  eternity;  I,  the  justly  incensed  God,  the  affronted  and 
abu  ed  Saviour,  whose  laws  they  have  broken,  whose  mercy  they  have 
despised,  whose  blood  they  have  trampled  upon,  and  whose  wrath  they 
have  deseiTcd — yet  I  stand  at  the  door  and  knock  !  I  have  often  done  u 
before,  and  now  do  it  again  :  I  do  it  this  day— -this  hour — in  this  ser¬ 
mon  !  I  am  now  calling  to  you  by  my  word,  and  knocking  at  the  door 
of  your  heaits.  Notwithstanding  all  your  ignorance,  obstinacy  and  un¬ 
belief,  I  still  persist  in  my  gracious  design,  and  would  f.iin  win  those  to 
a  compliance,  from  whom  I  have  met  with  so  many  neglects  and  de¬ 
nials.’  p.  H. 

We  shiiU  only  refer  to  another  sermon,  on  the  en('Oura<?r~ 
tnent  to  hopr^  which  likewise  we  select  for  its  comparative 
freedom  and  copiousness.  Jopl  ii.  14.  Who  knowrth  but  he 
will  rtturn  and  repent^  and  Uavc  a  blessing  behind  him  f  The 
kind  of  ho[io  here  implied, 

‘  Is  indeed  far  from  being  what  is  called  the  full  assurance  of  hope,  or  a 
confident  persuasion  that  the  blessing  noped  for  shall  certainly  be  re^ 
ceived ;  for  it  rises  no  higher  than  a  peradventure.  A  peradventure,  lest 
they  should  sink  into  despondency  ;  and  a  peradventure  only,  lest  they 
should  give  way  to  presumption  and  carnal  security  Their  hope  must 

be’  mixed  with  fear,  and  their  joy  with  trembling.  There  are  other 

instances  in  which  tlie  hopes  of  the  godly  are  thus  expressed,  and  thus 
supported  ;  such  as  the  following  ‘  It  may  be  that  the  Lord  will  work 
for  us  ;  for  there  is  no  restraint  to  the  Lord,  to  save  by  many  or  by  few— 
It  may  be  that  the  Lor  .  God  of  hosts  ill  be  gracious  unto  the  remnant 
of  Joseph — Who  can  tell  if  God  will  turn  and  repent,  and  turn  away  from 
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his  fierce  anger,  that  we  perish  not  ? — S^k  ye  the  Lord,  seek  righteous- 
Beta,  seek  meekness:  ii  may  be  ye  shall  be  hid  in  the  day  of  the  Lord’s 
toger/'  lSam.xiT.6.  Amos  v.  15.  Jonah  in.  9.  Zeph.  ii.  3. 

‘  A  possibility,  and  much  more,  a  probability  of  obtaining  mercy  at 
the  hand  of  God,  is  a  sufficient  encouragement  to  a  poor  perishing  sinner 
to  seek,  to  trust  in,  and  wait  for  him.  Self-destroyed  and  self-con* 
demned,  destitute  of  all  help  in  himself,  and  despairing  of  all  help  from 
Creatures— Who  knows !  This  is  his  last  refuge,  and  perhaps  for  a  time 
his  pnly  one  i  A  possible  hope  in  such  a  situation  as  this,  affords  a  mo¬ 
tive  to  activity,  and  a  strong  inducement  to  apply  for  mercy.  //,  said 
the  starving  lepers  at  the  gate  of  Samaria,  we  say  we  wtll  enter  into  the 
citVf  then  the  famine  is  in  the  city^  and  we  shall  die  there  ;  and  if  we  sit 
still  here,  we  die  also.  Now  therefore  come,  and  let  us  fall  into  the  host 
of  the  Syrians  ;  if  they  save  us  alive,  we  shall  live  ;  and  if  they  kill  vs, 
we  shall  hut  die.  The  most  profligate  of  characters,  whose  former  lives 
have  been  one  continued  scene  of  wickedness  and  rebellion,  when  they 
come  to  be  seriously  concerned  about  their  souls,  may  reason  like  these 
lepers.  ‘  Our  present  condition  is  desperate ;  if  we  continue  in  it  we  must 
unavoidably  perish.  There  is  a  possibility  that  God  will  save  us ;  for  he  is 
able.’  And  the  first  attribute  upon  which  such  generally  fasten  is,  the 
divine  power :  Lord,  if  thou  wilt,  thou  canst  make  me  clean  I  This  is 
also  represented  to  sinners  as  a  ground  of  hope  :  Trust  in  the  Lord  for 
ever;  for  in  the  Lord  Jehovah  is  everlasting  strength.  And  as  God’s 
power  creates  a  possibility,  so  his  mercy  creates  a  probability,  especially 
that  mercy  which  is  manifested  in  the  gift  of  his  Son.  There  is  forgive* 
ness  with  thee,  says  the  humble  penitent,  prostrate  before  the  divine 
throne.  I  have  no  merit :  thou  requirest  none.  1  can  do  nothing  :  thou 
art  able  to  do  all.  Others  have  found  favour  in  thy  sight :  why  may  1 
not  hope  for  it  ?  To  thee  then  will  I  come  :  at  thy  feet  will  I  bow  : 
and  if  1  perish,  I  perish  I’  pp.  82,  84. 

The  conclusion  of  tl)is  sermon  is  striking. 

*  Docs  any  one  obstinately  persist  in  an  evil  course,  to  gratify  his 
lusts  at  all  adventures,  on  the  presumption  that  he  may  find  mercy  at 
last  ?  Let  him  remember  what  is  written  :  If  it  come  to  pass,  when  any 
one  heareth  the  words  of  this  curse,  that  he  bless  himself  in  his  heart,  say* 
ing  J  shall  have  peace,  though  I  walk  in  the  imagination  of  my  heart, 
to  add  drunkenness  to  thirst,  the  Lord  wHl  not  spare  him.  But  then  the 
anger  o*  the  Lord,  and  his  jealousy  shall  smoke  against  that  man,  and 
all  the  curses  that  are  written  in  this  book  shall  lie  upon  him,  and  the  Lord 
shall  blot  out  his  name  from  under  heaven!  (Deut.  xxix.  19,  20.)  If 
any  should  say,  who  know  s,  according  to  the  text  which  1  have  heard 
to^ay,  but  God  will  return  to  me,  though  I  do  not  return  to  him ;  who 
knows  but  he  may  pardon  my  sins,  though  I  do  not  repent  of  them ; 
may  accept  me  through  Christ,  though  I  do  not  lielieve  in  him  ;  may 
grant  me  repentance  and  faith,  as  he  did  the  dying  thief,  when  1  am  on 

the  verge  of  an  eternal  world . !  Who  knows,  do  you  say  ? 

Why,  ]  know.  And  tenderness,  as  well  as  faithfulness  to  thy  soul, 
constrains  me  to  let  thee  know,  that  this  can  only  l>e  the  language  of  a 
resolute  and  obdurate  sinner  whom  God  will  not  spare,  but  will  pour 
out  upon  him  the  vials  of  his  Wrath  and  indignation.  Oh  sinner !  If 
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thOQ  ^ocst  hardened  through  the  world,  thou  art  likely  to  go  hardened 
out  ot  it,  and  wilt  be  miserable  for  ever.  God  shall  wound  the  head 
htt  enemies^  and  the  hairy  scalp  of  such  a  one  as  goeth  on  still  in  hu 
trespasses.*  pp.  90, 91. 

The  wish  we  formerly  expressed,  that  the  sermons  might 
be  longer  in  the  present  volume,  is  partly  gratified  ;  it  is 
consequently  the  better  suited  of  the  two,  without  any  ampli. 
fication  from  the  reader,  for  the  purposes  specified  in  the  title. 
We  cannot  close  this  critique,  without  adding  our  approbation 
of  the  cheap  a?id  disinterested  manner  of  piililishing  the 
work  ;  a  iittie  jmnj^enienty  justitiai)le  hy  mo  lern  usage,  might 
easily  have  doubled  the  cost.  A  new  edition  of  both  volumes, 
is,  we  find,  in  contemplation  ;  and  we  hope  t!ie  treasury  of 
MSS.  is  not  yet  exhausted. 

Art.  XIV.  yf  Musical  Grammar  ;  in  Four  Parts :  1.  Notation.  2.  Me¬ 
lody.  3.  Harmony.  4.  Rhythm.  By  Dr.  Callcott,  Organist  of  Co¬ 
vent  Garden  Church.  12mo.  pp.  308.  Price  8$.  Birchaii,  1806. 

T^ll.  Callcott’s  rank  in  musical  world,  will  be  a  strong  re-^ 

commendation  to  this  work :  and  we  arc  of  opinion  that 
the  expectations  of  the  public,  whicfi  it  must  excite,  will  not 
be  disappointed.  The  author  evinces  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  science  of  music,  and  has  certainly  taken  great  pains  to 
give  correct  and  satisfactory  information  on  the  subjects  which 
he  discusses.  The  extent  of  his  research  U  not  less  worthy  of 
praise,  than  the  ability  with  wliich  he  has  condensed  and  me¬ 
thodised  the  principles  thus  collected.  He  has  quoted  no  less 
titan  seventy  authors  or  works  in  various  languages,  and  il¬ 
lustrated  the  rules  and  definitions,  throughout  this  per¬ 
formance,  with  nuii.crous  explanatory  examples  from  the  best 
composers.  We  have  scarcely  ever  seen  the  principles  of 
musical  science  treated  with  so  much  perspicuity  ;  and  we 
know  of  no  publication  in  which  they  arc  so  commodionsly 
displayed.  The  work  will  prove  a  valuable  ac  quisition  to  the 
student,  and  even  to  the  proficient,  in  this  interesting  branch 
of  human  knowledge. 

In  addition  to  its  merits  as  a  compilation.  Dr.  C.’s  Grammar 
embraces  several  subjects  not  usually  found  in  similar  treatises. 
Wc  refer  panic  ilarly  to  Part  IV.,  which  is  very  ingeniously 
and  ju  Jicioudy  man  iged.  The  original  notes,  also,  occa¬ 
sionally  insert'd  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  manifest  peculiar 
nicety  of  discrimination,  and  accuracy  of  definition. 

We  find  some  difficulty  in  giving  any  particular  part  of  the 
work  as  a  specimen;  the  frequent  occasion  for  applying  the 
following  remarks,  however,  intitles  them  to  the  preference. 

Article  l5l  describes  Melody  to  be  a  particular  succession 

single  sounds ;  and  it  is  followed,  as  an  example,  by  the  first 
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strain  of  God  save  the  King ;  but  the  author  observe!,  in  his 
marginal  notes,  that, 

*  This  simple  and  popular  definition  of  Melody,  only  presents  an  outline 
of  the  true  idea  annexed  to  the  term.  In  a  more  extensive  sense,  Melody 
implies  not  v»nly  the  progression  of  one  single  part,  but  also  that  general 
rtsuh  of  the  various  parts  in  Harmony  which  produces  the  effect  of 
Ml  lody  by  the  proper  distribution  of  their  sounds.  Prinz  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  who  distinguished  between  the  Monadic  style,  in  which  the 
Mtl  dy  is  confined  to  one  single  part,  and  the  Polyodic  style,  in  which 
the  Theme  and  its  dependent  subjects  are  distributed  among  the  different 
parts  of  the  composition. 

‘  These  two  epithets,  Prinz  appears  to  liave  taken  from  Kircher ;  and 
this  profound  and  original  view  of  Melody  has  been  very  ably  developed 
by  Nichelman  of  iienin,  who  clearly  proves,  that  those  pieces  which  are 
produced  by  the  Monadic  design  of  the  composer,  are  far  inferior  to  the 
Polyadlc  arrangement  of  the  same  ideas.  In  this  last  class  we  may  place 
the  Motetls  of  Palestrina,  the  Chorusses  of  Handel,  and  the  Symphonies 
of  Haydn.  See  Prtn%  (Satyrical  Composer,  Part  III.  chap.  ii.  p.  97. 
Chap,  xviii.  p.  131  )  169(>.  Kircher  (Musurgia)  I.  p.  531.  Nichelman 
(Melodic)  1755.’ 

« 

We  think,  nevertheless,  tlial  the  term  Melody  may,  for 
geii.'rai  pui  jroses,  be  restricted  to  what  Dr.  C.  means  by 
Monndic  Melody.  ' 

Notwithstanding  onr  geneml  approbation  of  this  work,  we 
must  say  that  we  are  dissatisfied  with  the  frequent  references 
to  other  works  for  nec.essary  information  ;  as  to  KocKs  Lexicoiiy 
art.  Jbkiirzungy  ^c.  ike.  Tiiis  is  the  more  censurable,  where 
the  information  referred  to  might  have  been  transcribed  with  so 
little  trouble,  as  in  a  note  to  Article  85.  Here  we  are  told, 
that  “  the  difference  h»  tween  llinf,  and  Sjorz.  is  explained  by 
Mr.  Shi -Id  (Introduction  to  Harmony)  1800,  p.  88.”  Now  this 
work  of  Mr.  Shield’s  is,  we  believe,  scarce,  and  cannot  be 
possessed  by  every  one  who  will  provide  himself  with  Dr. 
C’allcott’s  (irammar;  and  Mr.  Shield’s  explanation  consists 
only  of  the  following  sentence  :  “  Kin,  Jlinj'.  Rmfor.  and 
liin/orz^^  are  contractions  for  Rinforzando,  which  is  the  general 
director  to  strengthen  the  tunes  of  a  passage  ;  but  Sforzato  is 
the  term  wlien  only  one  note  is  to  be  played  louder  than  the 
rest.” 

Tilt'  defects  of  this  kind  may  be  remedied  in  the  next 
I'llition,  without  any  apparent  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
volume,  rhe  work  wiM  not  preclude  the  expediency  of  con¬ 
sulting  larger  treat’^es,  especially  for  the  purpose  of  eiucida- 
tion  ;  hut  it  |  ossesscs  great  merit  and  utility  as  a  methodical 
and  coiupeiuliou-  view  of  the  science.  Dr.  Callcott's  promised 
Musical  Dictionary,  we  have  no  doubt,  will  he  a  welcome  pre¬ 
sent  to  the  profession  and  to  the  pubiie. 
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Art.  XV.  Dtcfionnatre  Universel  dts  S^onymej  de  la  longue  Franpahe. 
Recueilles  par  M.  de  Levizac,  12rao.  pp.  4*5().  Price  6f.  PhilKpi, 
DulaUf  Icc.  1807. 

'Y'HIS  volume  is  a  compilation,  extracted  from  the  French 
Academy’s  Dictionary  of  1802,  of  the  illustrations  which 
Girard,  the  Encyclopedists,  Beauz^e,  and  Uonbard,  had  suc¬ 
cessively  contrihuted,  of  terms  that  are  ueariy  synonymous, 
and  too  commonly  applied  as  if  they  were  identical.  Kothinj^ 
can  be  a  greater  assistance  to  precision  in  the  use  of  any 
language,  than  a  well-executed  performance  of  this  kind  ;  and 
sCich  was  the  estimation  in  which  Girard’s  work  was  held  by 
Voltaire  (whose  judgement,  in  this  case,  hardly  admits  of 
appeal)  that  he  predicted  it  would  subsist  as  long  as  the  lan¬ 
guage,  and  would  tend  to  ensure  the  subsistence  of  the 
language  itself. 

The  shades  of  signification  by  which  corresponding  terms 
are  distinguished,  are  marked  with  perspicuity  and  elegance  in 
most  of  the  articles,  to  the  whole  of  which  the  names  of  the 
respective  authors  are  very  properly  affixed.  If  the  palm  of 
labour  cannot  be  assigned  to  Mr.  Levizac,  to  that  of  judge¬ 
ment,  both  in  the  design  and  execution  of  this  work,  he  is  in¬ 
disputably  intitled.  The  French  Student  and  Speaker  are  in¬ 
debted  to  him  for  a  very  useful  performance ;  and  we  have 
only  to  regret  the  want  oi  proper  materials  for  a  similar  com¬ 
pilation  of  English  words.  Our  language  equally  needs  it, 
having,  like  the  French,  been  formed  of  several  tongues,  ori¬ 
ginally  distinct,  and  consequently  abounding  with  teriijs  that 
are  nearly,  if  not  absolutely  synonymous.  The  terseness  and 
perspicuity  for  which  the  best  French  writers  are  remarkable, 
may  be  ascribed  to  the  care  with  which  their  language  has  been 
illustrated ;  and  our  own  inferiority  in  these  respects,  can 
probably  never  be  diminished  by  other  means. 

As  our  English  readers  may  have  occasion  to  di.stinguish  be¬ 
tween  the  terms  volume  and  tomCy  we  translate  a  brief  article  on 
the  subject. 

*  A  Volume  may  comprise  several  Tomes ;  and  a  Tome  may  form 
several  Volumes  ;  but  the  Volumes  are  separated  by  the  book-binder,  and  the 
Tomes  are  distinguished  by  the  arrangement  of  the  work.  We  must  not 
always  judge  of  an  author’s  knowledge  by  the  size  oi  ^  V olume.  Many 
works  that  consist  of  several  Tomes  would  be  more  valuable  if  they  were 
reduced  to  a  single  one..f  Girard.’ 

Art.  XVI.  The  Domestic  Guides  in  Cases  of  Insanity  ;  pointing  out  the 
Causes,  Means  of  preventing,  and  proper  treatment  of  that  Disorder. 
Recommended  to  private  Families  and  the  Clergy.  12mo.  pp.  116. 
Price  2s.  Button. 

'J'HE  author  of  this  familiar  treatise,  though  apparently  not 
a  regular  member  of  the  faculty,  has  furnished  a  cullec- 
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tion  of  itnpoitant  facts  and  principles,  which  appear  to  be 
derived  from  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  medical  works 
on  the  subject,  and  considerable  private  practice.  He  inti¬ 
mates,  tliat  a  wi.di  to  avoid  family  disputes  induces  him  to 
publish  it  anonymouslv  *  neither  this  circumstance  however, 
nor  the  inaccuracies  of  his  language,  which  he  modestly  ac¬ 
knowledges,  ought  to  prejudice  the  sale  of  his  publication. 
His  observations  are  arranged  und(*v  six  divisions,  the  nature^ 
causes y  and  sytnploms  of  insanity  ;  the  manugefnenty  foody  and 
medical  treatment  advisable.  They  commonly  bear  the  marks 
of  good  sense,  and  are  expressed  intelligibly.  But  in  this 
distressing  malady,  we  think  almost  every  consideration  ren¬ 
ders  it  desirable  to  place  the  patient  under  professional  care, 
in  a  situation  devoted  to  the  purpose.  The  author  agrees  im¬ 
plicitly  with  this  opinion  ;  and  only  intends  to  provide  neces¬ 
sary  information,  for  cases  where  such  advantages  are  unat¬ 
tainable  ;  or  w'licre  there  is  room  for  domestic  assiduity,  un¬ 
der  proper  instruction,  to  prevent  the  access  of  the  disorder, 
or  complete  the  recovery  of  the  convalescent. 

The  author’s  testimony  on  the  following  subject  may  be 
added  to  a  multitude  of  others,  in  opposition  to  the  disgrace¬ 
ful  aspersions  of  profligate  und  sceptical  railers,  against  the 
wisdom  that  is  from  above,  and  the  peace  v\  hich  passes  all  un¬ 
derstanding. 

‘  How  often  has  the  preacher  of  Christianity  been  stigmatized  as  the 
cause  of  insanity,  in  some  dark  minded  hearer  ?  when  at  the  same  time, 
out  of  one  hundred  people,  all  living  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  pos¬ 
sessing  nearly  the  same  means  of  information,  all  reading  the  same  reli¬ 
gious  books,  and  receiving  the  same  religious  instruction,  from  the  same 
preacher  ;  ninety  and  nine  have  felt  the  cheering  influences  of  religion. 
Surely,  if  the  cause  had  beep  in  the  preacher,  or  in  religious  instruction, 
the  bad  effects  would  have  been  more  general :  but  the  poor  creature  had 
a  pre -disposition  to  insanity,  and  religion  happened  to  be  the  thing  by 
which  it  was  first  discovered  to  the  world.’  p.  15. 

We  believe  the  author  has  reason  for  his  evident  propensity 
to  refer  insanity  mciv  commonly  to  physical  than  to  moral 
causes. 

'J'he  follow  ing  paragraph  is  a  summary  of  the  book  ; 

‘  I  will  now  recapitulate  the  whole  of  the  treatment  I  have  recommended  : 
^ vlzf  In  management,  to  observe  a  firm  and  humane  treatment ;  to  al¬ 
low  of  no  disputing,  or  irritating  language,  and  never  to  use  coercion  but 
when  absolutely  nccessaiy ;  to  observe  the  first  advances  to  convalescence, 
and  apply  proper  mental  remedies,  so*soon  as  the  case  will  admit  of  their 
being  u^»e^uI ;  to  give  light  and  healthy  food,  in  small  quantities;  to  al- 
low  nothing  strong  to  drink,  unless  justified  by  debility.  In  medicine, 
to  avoid  all  kinds  of  narcotics,  and  at  the  beginning  all  tonics  and  sti¬ 
mulants  ;  to  use  purges  without  intermission,  to  use  the  warm  bath,  and 
pediluvia  ;  to  use  frequent  friction  to  the  legs,  feet,  back,  and  other  parts 
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of  the  body ;  to  hold  the  head  over  the  steam  of  wdim  water ;  to  use 
solvent*  and  antispasmodic  embrocations  to  the  head  ;  to  encourage  per¬ 
spiration*  and  the  secretion  of  urine ;  to  allow  the  patient  to  sleep  undis¬ 
turbed  ;  to  use  vomits  vdth  caution*  and  the  cold  oath  only  as  a  sudden 
shock ;  and  to  take  care  that  the  patient  is  not  exposed  to  the  cold : 
above  all  things*  to  hare  gi^at  patience  and  perseverance.*  pp.  77,  78. 

The  appendix  contains  a  ^^p)bcr  of  pertinent  and  useful 
notes,  and  some  judicious  observations  on  the  means  of  pre¬ 
vention. 

Art.  XVII.  Eisayi  to  do  Good:  addressed  to  all  Christians,  whether  in 

Public  or  Private  Opacities.  By  the  late  Cotton  Mather*  D.D.  F.R.S. 

A  New  Edition,  Improved*  by  George  Burder.  12mo.  pp.  172. 

Price  2s.  6d,  Williaihs*  1807. 

JF  the  value  of  a  book  be  estimated  by  its  utility,  this  little 

treatise  brave  a  comparison  witn  many  massy  folios. 
In  giving  it  our  cordial  and  unqualified  recommendation,  we 
trust  that  we  are  animated  by  some  measure  of  the  sacred  spi¬ 
rit  which  it  breathes,  and  concerned  to  promote  the  glorious 
purposes  to  which  it  is  devoted.  This  spirit  may  be  intitled, 
Christian  Philanthropy,  and  these  purposes,  Universal  Happi¬ 
ness.  To  all  who  believe  that  tlie  gospel  is  true,  that  there  is 
a  hereafter,  that  man  has  any  claim  on  their  sympathy,  or 
'God  upon  their  gratitude  and  obedience,  who  truly  estimate 
the  importance  of  energetic  activity  in  benevolent  pursuits, 
and  the  felicity  of  successful  exertion,  this  work  can  require 
no  other  introduction.  We  sincerely  wish  that  all  who  peruse 
it,  might  follow  the  instructions  which  it  contains,  on  the  prin¬ 
ciples  which  it  inculcates. 

The  work  was  first  publislied  by  the  author,  anonymously, 
in  the  year  1710,  under  the  title  of  Bonifacius,  with  a  long  ab¬ 
stract,  as  the  manner  was,  on  the  title  page.  This  alteration, 
and  most  of  the  others,  we  fully  approve.  A  brief  memoir  of 
Dr.  Mather  is  introduced  in  the  preface,  where  the  editor  hap¬ 
pily  remarks, 

‘  Such  a  life,  and  such  a  death,  will  afford  to  the  serious  reader,  a 
powerful  recommendation  of  the  following  pages.  The  proposals  for 
doipg  good,  which  they  present,  are  not  the  idle  speculations  of  ao  inge¬ 
nious  theorist,  but  the  faithful  transcript  of  a  holy  life.*  p.  x. 

We  cannot  but  think  tlie  following  extract  of  a  letter  from 
Dr.  Franklin  to  Dr.  Mather,  the  author’s  son,  Nov.  10,  1779, 
a  strong  testimony  to  the  value  of  the  work. ,  : 

“  Permit  me  to  mention  one  little  instance,  which,'  though  it  relates  to 
myself,  will  not  be  quite  uninteresting  to  you.  When  I  was  a  boy,  I  met 
with  a  book*  entitled  ‘  Essays  to  do  Good,*  which  I  think  was  written  by 
your  father.  It  had  been  so  little  regarded  by  its  former  poosessor,  that 
several  leaves  of  it  were  tom  out;  but  the  remainder  gave  ree  such  a  turn  of 
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thinking,  as  to  have  an  influence  on  my  conduct  through  life;  for  I  ha?e 
always  set  a  giTater  value  on  the  character  of  a  doer  of  good,  than  any 
other  kind  ot  reputation ;  and  if  I  have  bi-en,  as  you  seem  to  think,  a  use¬ 
ful  citizen,  the  pnWic  owes  the  advantage  of  it  to  that  book." — Dr.  Frank¬ 
lin’s  Works,  vol.  iii.  page  p.  xi. 

In  a  few  sentences  (p.  4.)  the  author’s  fundamental  tenet, 
and  his  benevolent  entIuisiasOi,  arc  forcibly  displayed. 

*  It  was  a  passage  in  the  speech  of  an  envoy  from  his  Britannic  majesty 
to  the  duke  of  Brandenburgh,  sonrie  years  ago.  “  A  capacity  to  do  good, 
not  only  gives  a  title  to  it,  but  also  mukes  the  doing  of  it  a  duty.”  Ink 
were  too  vile  a  liquor  to  write  that  passage.  Letters  of  gold  were  too 
mean  to  be  the  preservers  of  it.  Paper  of  Amyanthus*  would  not  be  pre¬ 
cious  and  ptrennous  enough  to  perpetuate  it.’ 

Ilis  preface  contains  some  just  and  spirited  remarks  on  the 
discouragements,  the  misconstruction,  the  ingratitude,  and 
tlie  derision,  that  a  conscientiously  beneficent  man  must  ex¬ 
pect. 

In  commencing  his  work,  the  author  evinces  an  anxious  de¬ 
sire  to  prevent  or  correct  the  mistakes,  into  which  many  of  liis 
readers  will  be  liable  to  fall. 

‘  An  unrenewed  sinner !  alas,  he  never  performed  one  good  work  in  all 
his  life !  In  ail  his  did  1  say !  i  recall  tliat  word.  He  is  dead 

while  he  liveth” — he  is  “  dead  in  sin  he  has  not  yet  begun  to  “  live 
unto  God and  as  he  is  himself  dead,  so  are  all  his  works — they  arc 
“  dead  works.”  p.  22. 

*  The  pardon  of  our  barrenness  of  good  works  being  obtained,  we  shall 
be  rescued  from  condemnation  to  perpetual  barrenness :  the  dreadful  sen¬ 
tence  “  Let  no  fruit  grow  on  thee  for  ever,”  will  thus  be  prevented.  A 
true,  evangelical  procedure  to  do  good,  must  have  this  Repentance  laid  in 
the  foundation  of  it.  We  do  not  “  handle  the  matter  wisely”  if  a  founda¬ 
tion  be  not  laid  thus  low,  and  in  the  deepest  self-abasement.’  p.  23. 

He  then  carefully  precludes  the  doctrine  of  merits  and  in¬ 
geniously  establishes  the  neccs.^ary  connection  between  a  jus- 
tifying  faith,  and  evidential  good  works,  or,  to  use  his  own 
phrase,  reconciles  Paul  and  James. 

Afterwards  he  exhorts  tlie  man  who  would  do  good,  to  “be¬ 
gin  at  homi-,”  to  devise  “what  good  may  be  done  in  tlic  cor¬ 
rection  of  what  is  yet  amiss,  in  his  awn  heart  and  Uje?'*  It  is 
one  of  the  striking  excellences  of  this  perfonnance,  that  it 
enters  largely  and  familiarly  into  detail ;  in  this  department, 
therefore,  as  in  every  other,  we  find  a  number  of  very  plain 
and  important  hints,  on  this  first  of  all  duties. 


♦  ‘  Amyauthus  or  Asbestos,  a  sort  of  native  fossil  stone,  which  may  be 
split  into  thrfNids,  and  made  into  cloth  or  paper.  It  is  not  injurea  t>y  the 
fire.  Pliny  says  he  has  seen  napkii  s  made  of  it  thrown  into  the  fire  alter  a 
feast,  and  by  t  at  ni«  .ms  better  scoured  than  if  they  had  been  washed  in 
water,  bee  Encyclop.  Brit.* 
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The  7’W(i/w/ix  of  life  are  then  considered;  and’ first,  the  con^ 
jugal.  Under  the  parental^  a  series  of  resolutions  dictated  by  a 
rational,  fervent  piety,  and  the  result  of  solid  good  sense 
and  experience,  is  inserted  for  the  guidance  of  every  devout 
parent.  We  fear,  tliat  very  few  of  our  readers  have  a  right  to 
peruse  these  resolutions,  without  a  glow  of  self-reproach.  * 
It  would  be  endless  to  copy  the  excellent  observations  of  this 
book;  we  insert  tiic  following,  because  the  experience  of  every 
day  convinces  us,  that  it  cannot  be  repeated  too  frequently. 

*  Nor  shall  niy  chastisemcots  ever  be  disj^nsed  in  pasvsion  and  fury  ; 
but  1  will  first  shew  them  the  command  of  God,  by  transgressing  which, 
they  have  displeased  me.  The  slavish  boisterous  manner  of  education  too 
commonly  used,  I  consider  as  no  small  article  In  tlie  wrath  and  curse  of 
God  upon  a  miserable  world.* 

Passing  on  with  due  attention  to  the  duties  of  masters^  ^hiU 
dren,  and  sen^anfs,  ^he  author  considers  the  means  of  benefit¬ 
ing  a  yicighbourhood.  lie  then  gives  a  number  of  important 
instructions  for  viinistcrsy  sctioolnui'itcrsy  churcheSy  magistrates 
of  all  ranks,  physkiansy  the  richy  and  officers  of  every  deno¬ 
mination,  ecclesiastical,  civil,  military,  forensic,  &c.  &c. 
He  finishes  his  range  of  admonition  with  many  exhortations 
and  directions  for  establishing  benevolent  societies  of  various 
kinds;  and  concludes  the  work  with  adverting  to  several  topics 
of  precaution,  advice,  and  encouragement. 

It  is  delightful  to  sympathize  with  the  rapturous  exultation 
which  this  nolile-ininded  man  would  experience,  if  he  could 
now  be  landed  on  the  siiores  of  Britain,  and  behold  ihc  nu¬ 
merous  philanthropic  institutions,  which  he  has  himself  re- 
coininended  and  anticipated,  and  which  actually  abound 
among  us;  but  our  pleasure  is  checked  by  the  recollection, 
liow  much  less  good  is  done  than  might  be  none,  how  many  do 
little,  how  many  do  nothing,  how  many  arc  stimulated  by  un¬ 
worthy  principles,  and  how  many  rely  on  their  atclMeveinents 
with  arrogant  and  fatal  security! 

In  sketching  the  plan  of  this  valuable  treatise,  we  have 
regretted  the  total  absence  of  all  the  usual  analytical  lieips; 
there  is  no  table  of  contents,  no  index,  no  title  to  the  sec¬ 
tions,  or  to  the  pages.  We  hope  this  hint  will  not  be  over¬ 
looked,  when  the  book  is  reprinted.  Translations  of  the  nu¬ 
merous  classical  scraps  and  proverbs  are  properly  subjoined  at 
the  foot  of  the  pages,  and,  though  not  always  strictly  correct, 
are  free  from  material  error. 
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Tyrtman’s  Xeniions* 

Art.  XVIII.  'the  Imftori'ance  of  Domestic  Disctpline  ;  mdf  Tettih  jldmonhhed 
of  the  Evils  of  Bad  Company,  Two  Scrmoni  prached  at  Newport, 

Jsle  of  Wight,  Dec.  28,  18()6,  and  Jan.  4,  1 807*  By  D.Tyerman. 
pp.  76.  Price  Is.  6d.  or  Is.  each.  Baynes,  &c.  1807* 

JT  would  not  be  easy  to  select  two  subjects  greater .iitipor- 
tancc  than  these,  for  the  considt  ration  of  the  aged,  anti  the 
young,  at  the  close  and  the  connnenceinent  of  a  year: — hot 
merely  because  they  lie  at  the  very  fountain  of  human  life,  and 
tlie  current  of  existence  is  most  commonly  determined  in  its 
course  for  ever,  by  their  operation,  but  because  the  whole 
world  disowns  and  neglects  their  influence.  It  is  with  grief, 
and  astonishment,  that  we  behold  the  prevailing  listlessness 
even  of  the  religious  world,  in  concerns  of  the  liigliest  mo- 
inen^to  their  dearest  connections.  Mr.  Tyerman,  therefore, 
ck'seTves  our  thanks  for  his  endeavours  to  aw  aken  the  indo¬ 
lent  and  careless  parent  from  his  fatal  supineness,  and  to 
.  warn  the  impetuous  youth  against  the  seductions  of  a  depraved 
heart,  and  a  licentious  worlcl.  I'lie  manner,  also,  in  which  ne 
has  executed  the  task,  claims  our  esteem  and  congratulation; 
our  cordial  recommendation  of  his  sermons  to  the  serious 
attention  of  the  public,  is,  we  hope,  the  least  recompense  he 
will  obtain,  though  it  is  the  greatest  we  can  bestow.  The  • 
consciousness  of  performing  an  important  duty  on  just  prin¬ 
ciples,  is  a  satisfaction,  of  which,  we  are  confident,  not  even 
ilisappointment  could  deprive  liim;  but,  on  the  contrary,  his 
s<?rvices  will  doubtless  be  honourably  received,  and  we  ear¬ 
nestly  hope  that  they  will  be  extensively  useful. 

Mr.  T.’s  text  is  an  appropriate  and  solemn  one:  I  Sam.  iii. 

1 1  — 14.  On  the  history  of  Kli,  to  which  it  refers,  he  establishes 
a  series  of  just  and  important  propositions, — that  pious  parents 
are  sometimes  afflicted  with  the  worst  of  children — that  the 
wickedness  of  children  may  often  be  traced  to  the  neglect  and 
indulgence  of  (pious)  parents — that  it  is  of  the  utmost  impor¬ 
tance  to  rising  families,  that  those  at  the  head  of  them  he  at 
once  truly  pious,  and  attentive  to  constant  discipline — that 
parents  have  an  authority  in  their  families,  which  they  are  to 
exert,  to  restrain  their  children  from  sin — that  the  lieads  of 
families  are  in  a  certain  sense,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  crimes  of  their  children— that  the  sins  of  families 
meet  with  desei*ved  punishment  at  length,  though  God  bear 
long  with- them.  These  well  connected  truths  are  explained 
and  proved  iu  a  sound,  forcible,  argumentative,  and  scriptu¬ 
ral  manner;  indeed  the  apt  allusion,  the  cautious  dis¬ 
tinction,  and  the  convincing  truth,  which  rank  this  sermon 
among  the  most  useful  of  its  contemporaries,  would  indicate 
that  it  is  the  prmi notion  of  nature,  father  than  a  javauile  mind« 
One  short  extract  will  shew  our  meaaing.  ...  * 
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*  But  for  what  ipcclfic  purposes  is  parental  power  and  authority  to  be  ex¬ 
erted  ?  Not  to  take  away  the  lives  of  chilclren.  Not  to  deprive  them  of 
their  limbs.  Not  to  restrain  the  operations  of  conscience.  No;  but  to 
keep  them  from  sin.  Eli  had  a  power ;  but  his  sons  made  tlwmselves  vile* 
and  he  restrained  them  not.  Joshua  had  a  power  in  his  family,  and  exert¬ 
ed  it  with  propriety  ;  “  As  for  me,  and  my  house,  we  will  serve  the  Lord.** 
Take  Abraham  for  an  example  also.  “  1  know  him,**  said  God«  ”  that 
he  will  command  his  children,  and  his  household  after  him,  and  they  shall 
keep  the  way  of  the  Lord.’^ 

That  the  preacher’s  second  proposition,  as  he  explains  ity 
is  fully  consistent  with  the  fact  of  human  depravity,  appears 
to  us  unquestionable;  and  the  source  of  the  mischief  we 
conceive  to  be,  very  frequently,  the  aliuse  of  another  fun^ 
riamental  truth — the  necc  sity  of  divine  iutlueiice.  With  this 
doctrine,  however,  the  sacred  scriptures  enforce  the  duty  and 
utifityof  employinpr  means;  zv/iaf  God  hath  joined^  let  n^vian 
I  put'asuiider.  But  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  Tyenuan. 
The  second  sermon  is  ilcrived  from  the  well  known  apoph* 
theg^m,  I  Cor.  xv.  33.  Mr.  T.  cotisiders  wdiat  may  be  called 
good  manners,  as  that  which  will  endure  the  test  of  public 
opinion,  and  the  scrutiny  of  the  Omniscient  Judge ;  lie  thou 
largely  illustrates  the  truth  affirmed,  and  cautious  ilie  young 
I  against  the  delusions  wliich  they  are  apt  to  indulge,  respecting 
I  this  practical  maxim.  Every  young  man,  espeeiallv,  siioula 

I  read  this  sermon.  Wc  are  sorry  that  wc  can  only  insert  one 

of  the  cautions,  as  a  specimen  of  the  style,  which,  though  not 
immaculate,  is  manly,  and  perspicuous. 

*  You  hop(5  that  the  evils  arising  from  bad  company  are  not  lo  dreadful 
as  we  would  have  you  to  believe. — Be  not  deceived  ;  it  will  certainly  tend 
to  the  corruption  of  your  manners.  And  is  it  not  truly  awful  to  have  your 
manners  corrupted  ?  I:»  this  is  comprehended  a  loss  of  all  good  principles* 

a  relinquishment  of  all  religious  profession,  and  a  dereliction  of  all  genuine 
morality.  •  But  without  principle,  religion,  and  morality — fM/uU  are  ye  ? 
but  monsters  in  human  shape ;  a  mass  of  misery.  Without  these,  where 
are  ye?  in  the  depths  of  disgrace  ;  under  the  curse  of  a  just  God  ;  on  the 
brink  of  perdition  ;  almost  within  the  reach  of  the  worm  which  dieth  not*, 
and  the  nre  that  is  never  quenched.  Without  these,  how  are  ye  ?  brands 
prepared  for  the  everlasting  burnings ;  as  wretched  as  ye  can  be  out  of 
hell ;  without  God,  and  without  hope  in  the  world  !  Yet  do  ye  say  there 
is  no  danger  ?  In  evil  society  ye  arc  taught,  that  your  precious  souls  are 
of  little  moment ;  that  sin  is  a  trifling  thing  ;  that  religion  is  a  most  fright¬ 
ful  ohjeut';  that  the  word  of  God  is  a  mere  imposition  ;  that  Jesus  Christ* 
the  only  Saviour,  is  unworthy  your  love  or  esteem;  that  God  either  is  not* 
or  if  he  exist,  tliat  he  is  altogether  such  an  one  as  yourself;  that  heaven  U 
a  fiction  ;  that  hell  is  a  dream  ;  that  with  time  alJ  you  arc  shall  expire ; 
and  tliat  eternity,  and  a  day  of  judgment  are  only  found  in  the  creeds  and 
I  imaginations  of  idiots  and  fanatics?  yet  do  ye  say  there  is  no  danger  ?  when 
your  bodies,  your  souls,  your  happiness,  your  reputation  arc  all  at  stake  ? 
Be  not  deceived ;  God  is  not  mocked ;  whatsoever  a  mao  soweth,  th4 
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shall  he  a!80  reap;  he  tlut  sowethtothc  fleih,  shall  of  the  flesh  reap  cor¬ 
ruption  ;  and  he  that  suwetli  to  the  Spirit,  shall  of  the  Spirit  reap  life  ertr- 
lasting.*' 

are  sorry  to  learn  lioin  Mr.  T.  that  the  increasing  cor¬ 
ruption  ol  inanticrs  in  the  island  where  he  resides,  rendered 
the  earnestness  of  his  exhortations  particularly  applicable. 

Art.  XIX.  Rral  Rrli^iortt  thf  sure  Found, tti on  of  Personal  Dignity  and 
Naiknal  Glory,  A  Sermon  Preached  at  Broad  Street  Chapel,  Lynn, 
Feb.  S?5,  ISAV;  being  the  Day  appointed  for  a  General  Fagt.  By 
Isaac  Allen,  pp.  Price  Is,  Baynes.  1807. 

M  R.  Allen’s  short,  but  serious,  sermon  is  founded  on  Prov. 

xiv.  Si.  RighteOiisness  exal'eth  a  nation :  but  sin  is  a  rc- 
jn'oach  to  any  people,  lie  explains  the  manner  in  which  sin 
degrades,  and  in  which  religion  dignifies,  and  the  n.eans  by 
which  one  may  be  esc:’.ped  and  the  other  possessed. — Instead 
of  entering  into  a  larger  abstract  of  his  discourse,  wc  select  a 
])aragropli  from  it. 

‘  The  true  dignity  of  an  individual  and  a  nation  i?  effected  by  th* 
doctrines  of  Christianity.  The  prcac’iing  of  the  go>pel  in  its  pure  and 
unadulterat  ’d  form,  has  been  productive  of  the  most  salutary  ciiange  in 
t!ie  manners  and  habits  of  n  ankind  ;  by  it,  those  who  were  once  the  most 
ignorant  of  God  and  divine  things,  have  been  made  wise  unto  ralvation. 
'I'lu*  most  hardened  have  been  brought  to  feel  compunction  of  spirit  ;  the 
most  obstinate  and  incorrigible,  have  be'en  reclaimed  to  a  Sense  ot  duty; 
tlie  most  ferocious  and  turbulent  have,  by  its  mcliofat'ng  influences,  beert 
rendered  mild  and  gentle  as  the  dove  ;  the  most  wretched  and  miserable 
have  been  blest  with  angelic  happiness.  Thus  the  word  of  God  has  been 
like  a  hammer,  breaking  the  rock  in  pieces  ;  like  a  refreihing  stream,  nriak- 
ing  glad  the  i  ity  ot  Cied.* 


Art.  XX.  The  jiffatrs  nf  /! sin  considered  in  their  effects  on  the  Liberties 
of  Bi  ttair.y  \r\  a  series  of  I-etU  ’’s  addtessed  to  the  Marquis  Wellesley, 
Kite  Governor-general  *  t  India  ;  Including  a  Correspondence  with’ 
the  Government  ot  Bengal,  under  that  Nollcman,  and  a  narrative  of 
transactions  invoking  the  annihilation  of  the  ixusonal  freedom  of  the 
subject,  and  the  extinction  of  the  liberty  of  the  press  in  India:  with 
the  Marquis's  FaIicI  for  tl'c  regulation  of  the  Press.  By  Charles 
’Maclean,  M.  D.  8vo.  pp.  172.  Price  .^s,  Quick.  1606. 


I\R.  Maclean  wishes  us  to  believe  that  the  riches  acquired  by  the  Com- 
^  pany’s  servants  in  India,  m..y  be  and  are  employed  in  corrupting  the 
administration  ot  our  affairs,  aiul  in  subverting  our  liberties,  lie  com¬ 
plains  that  the  Governor-geiuTiil  (Marquis  Wellesley)  exerted  his  power 
in  sending  him  to  England,  as  a  j'unUhmcnr  for  commenting  in  a  public 
newspaper  on  the  misconduct  of  a  mr.gistrate  in  the  interior  of  the  country*, 
lie  also  furnishes  the  legulations  whicJi  he  says  the  Marquis  issued  for  the 
M-gidation  of  the  press  ;  these  aj-jwar  to  be  chiefly,  that  no  newspaper 
should  be  published  tl’d  it  should  have  been  prrviGusij  inspected  by  the 
Secretary  to  the  Gitvernmeui  or  hit  deputy — and  that  the  secretary  should 
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prevent  the  puhlicatlon  of  any  remarks  on  the  futiiiit  credits  Mvjp 

^Jficersy  and  foreign  rija/ions  of  the  company,  all  hriv.ite  jcanJil,  and  all 
extnets  from  European  papers,  lendinjr  to  (^ect  tfu  Influence  and  credk  of 
tho  British  power  with  the  native  states— alfthis  to  be  observed  on  pain  of 
transportation  to  England.  Ifow'  far  these  restraints  on  tlte  press  were 
justified  by  the  state  of  India,  is  one  of  the  many  questions  relative  to  the 
noble  Marquis’s  idministration,  which  the  public  has  a  right  to  ask,  and  it 
not  very  likely  to  have  answered.  According  to  Dr.  M>’8  statement,  he 
has  reason  to  complain  of  Lord  Wellesley ;  but  his  attachment  to  political 
liberty,  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  the  natural  rights  of  the  subject* 
abstractly  seems,  even  on  his  own  testimony,  to  have  formed  his  character 
for  tlic  climate  of  Britain  rather  than  of  Bengal.  It  is  not  fair  to  judge  the 
conduct  of  an  Oriental  Viceroy,  by  tlic  principles  of  Blackstone’s  Com- 
nientaries. 


Art-  XXr.  The  Ch'thts  Alonitor  ;  or  Parental  Instruction  ;  in  five  Paits* 
Containing  a  gre  it  variety  of  Proga*ssive  Lersons,  adapted  to  the  com¬ 
prehension  o?  children  ;  and  calculated  to  instruct  them  in  reading,  in 
the  use  of  stops,  in  spelling,  and  in  divitiing  words  into  proper  syllables  ; 
Scc,S:c.t^c,  By  John  Hornsey,  (Scarborough)  Author  of  a  short 
Grammar  of* tlie  English  l^ani^age,and  an  Introduction  to  Arithmetic* 
8vo.  pp.  240.  Price  Ss.  Gd.  bound.  Longman  and  Co.  1807* 

Art.  KXll.  The  Book  of  Monosfllables ;  or  an  Introduction  to  the 
Child’s  Monitor  ;  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  Young  Children  ;  in  two 
Parts,  calculated  to  instruct  them  by  familiar  gradations  in  the  first 
principles  of  education  and  morality.  By  John  i  iurnscy.  12mD.  pp. 
184.  Price  Is.  Gd.  Longman  .and  Co. 

JJOTH  the  design  and  t  ie  execution  of  these  elementary  works,  are 
^  intitled  to  our  commendation.  The  subjects  selected  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  young  pupils  in  reading,  are  adapted  at  the  same  time  to 
instruct  them  in  the  principles  of  grammar,  natural  history,  morals,  See ; 
the  care  which  has  bwn  takt*n  invariably  to  suit  tlic  ine.xperience  .and 
feeble  intellect  of  children,  buh  in  respect  of  subjects,  and  division  of 
syliablcs,  is  .such  as  might  be  expected  from  a  person  who  has  honourably 
employed  thirty  years  of  his  life  in  the  impoitant  duties  of  tuition.  The 
author  takes  frequent  occasion  to  recommend  gentleness,  diligence,  and 
docility,  and  also  to  instil  just  notions  of  religious  truth. 

Art.  XXI 1 1.  A  Clear  f  and  Concise  Vindication  of  the  Holy  Serlh* 

*  turcs  ;  in  an  Affection  itc  /\tldress  to  the  Deists:  ad.ipted  likewise  to  ti’C 
U.se  of  Practic.il  Unlv.'lievcrs,  Doubtful  and  Uninformed  Christianf, 
and  all  Others,  Conc  vneii  in  the  Glorious,  Common,  Fundamental 
('.ause  of  Divine  Revel.ition.  liy  George  Nicholson.  8vo.  pp.  79. 
Price  Is.  Rivingtons,  180(>. 

'^piIE  author  of  this  serious  and  wt!1  meant  pamphlet,  we  apprehend, 
has  mistaken  the  n.'iture  of  his  own  powers,  and  misapplied  them, 
AVith  us.  a  writer’s  worthiness  of  intention  isaj.*lea  which,  we  hope,  will 
always  prcseiwc  any  weakness  in  his  execution  from  ungenerous  severity  of 
reproof ;  but  this  certainly  is  not  the  prevailing  disposition  of  the  persons 
whom  Mr.  Nicholson  addiesics.  It  not  for  us  to  decide  that  thcic  *re 
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ro  personsi  to  whom  such  a  vindication  may  appear  satisfactory;  .but  we 
frankly  own  that  its  merits  do  not,  in  our  esurem,  intide  it  to  general 
recommendation. 

The  appendix  contains  many  useful  and  patriotic  admonitions  against  the 
indulgence  of  a  disconterud,  'cavilling,  and  ill-affected  jpiiir.  With  a  lew 
alterations,  this  would  deserve  x  separate  publication,  and  might,  in  some 
instances,  be  extensively  beneficial. 

T_  T  ^  ■■  ■III,  -■  I  . 

Art.  XXIV.  Poems,  by  \Viliiam  Lane.  8vo.  pp.  Hi.  Price  3s. 

AIatthev;s.  1  b06. 

J^  JANY  a  conqueror  has  been  unable  to  write,  or  even  to  read,  his  own 
dispatches.  Many  a  mechanic  and  merchant  has  risem  to  opulence 
and  civic  honours,  with  little  help  from  education.  ..Self-taught  mathema¬ 
ticians  and  astronomers  arc  not  uncommon.  The  fant?  of  die  muses, 
alone,  seems  to  be  inscribed  with  a  prohibition  to  tlic  access  of  unlettered 
genius.  A  Burns,  and  a  Bloomfield,  indeed,  like  the  knights  errant  of 
ancient  days,  have  broken  the  spell,  and  atchieved  apparent  impossibilities, 
liundreds  of  adventurers  had  failed  in  the  attempt •  before  them;  and* 
hundreds  probably  will  fail,  before  a  similar  experiment  is  again  crowned  ' 
widi  success.  Tlie  unlettered  bard,  a  part  of  whose  performances  claim 
our  present  attention,  assumes  the  jKi^turc  of  supplication,  not  of  defiance. 
1‘iis  pretensiems  arc  humble,  but  they  are  not  contemptible.  Poverty 
has  taught  him  to  bend,  and  piety  has  rendered  him  conu  nted. 

In  the  important  respects  of  religious  principle  and  moral  sentiment, 
these*  poems,  and  stvrral  preceding  performances  by  the  same  author,  arc 
preferable  to  many  that  are  adorned  with  elegance  and  learning.  His  nar¬ 
ratives  of  Ruth  and  David  are  sequela  of  pieces  that  appeared  in  a  simi¬ 
lar  pamphlet  printed  in  171)8.  AVc  have  seen,  also,  two  prior  publications 
from  his  hard.  All  of  them  arc  harmie  s,  and  most  arc  of  a  profitable 
tendency.  W'c  have  been  assured  that  his  conduct  is  consistent  with  his 
profession;  and  that  he,  and  his  f.imily,  have  suffered  severely,  not  from 
idleness  or  extravagance,  but  from  disease  and  misfortune.  To  all,  there¬ 
fore,  who  arc,  lK)ih  in  the  critical  and  the  practical  sense  of  the  term, 
riuiritaVy  disposed,  we  confidently  recommend  the  poor  bard  and  his 
modest  mnse. 

An.  XXV.  iV me  ar.d  Isluh  for  th'trsUrg  Souls*  Three  Sermons,  by  the 
I\ev.  Henry  Hruiningk.  Translated  from  the  German.  Pdnio.  pp.  \6* 
Price  Is.  Hatcharvl.  1807. 

are  infoimcd  by  the  translator  of  these  sermons,  that  they  were 
preached  at  a  village  in  Silesia,  by  the  regular  minister  of  the  place, 
from  which  l.e  was  tiu  n  al>out  to  remove  to  another  station.  It  is  well 
kno\\n  to  be  unusual  in  any  country  but  our  own,  for  Ministers  to  read 
sermons  to  tlv  ir  congregations  ;  and  it  apjx\irs,  that  Mr.  K.  was  not  accus¬ 
tomed  even  to  writti'ii  coirpt\sItion.  C/ue  of  his  congregation,  w'ho  was 
strongly  attached  to  hi  ;  ministry,  took  down  the  last  three  discourses  which 
be  preached  to  them,  as  they  were  delivered.  “  I'hey  arc  now  (says  the 
'J  lanslator)  given  to  the  Knglish  public,  not  as  specimens  of  good  com¬ 
position,  iHit  as  containing  the  most  efsential  truths  of  the  Gospel,  delivered 
in  ..n  artless  manner,  and  with  such  energy  as  plainly  proves  that  the 
p'eacher  was  both  in  the  message  lie  delivered,  and  in  its  eventual 

*i.c>.css  widi  his  iic.uejs.’* 
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To  this  character,  the  disconrtes  prtfecll^  Each  of  them  U 

founded  on  a  portion  of  the  Gospels,  appointed  by  the  Lutheran  church 
•to  be  read  on  the  day  in  which  *tKe  sermon  was  pre;u:hed  yet  it  is  nt>f  an 
.exposition  of  the  whole  passage,  but  of  the  leading  fact  contained  in  it,  ta 
it  refers  to  the  salvation  of  sinners,'  This  istreateil  in  a  spiritual,  fervent* 
and  familiar  manner ;  well  adapted  to  reach  the  understanding,  to  engage 
the  attention,  and  to  draw  forth  the  affections,  of  the  plainest  hearer..  We 
doubt  not,  that  serious  Christians  in  our  country,  will  derive  pleasure  and 
benefit  from  these  effusions  of  a  piou<  and  zealous  mind;  notwithstanding 
the  different  modes  which  characterize  the  German  and  English  pulpits. 
This  distinction,  indeed,  may  justly  recommend  the  work  to  persons,  who 
wish,  by  viewing  Christianity  in  the  different  garbs  which  it  assumes  in 
various  countries,  to  form  an  enlarged  and  just  idea  of  its  nature. 

1'he  language  is  more  correct  and  easy  than  in  most  translation’s  from  the 
German;  and,  having  seen  the  original  sermons,  wo  can  bear  testimony  to 
accuracy  of  the  interpretation. 


Art.  XXVI.  A  Drscrtjitive  Tour  to  the  Lakes  of  Cttmbrrfand  and  If^est^ 
tnorlandf  in  the  ytutumn  of  pp.  186.  Price  4s.  Ostcll,  1806. 

^UR  anonymous  author,  very  prudently  as  he  might  think  it,  published 
this  tour  in  a  Magazine,  in  order  to  fed  tlie  pulse  of  the  puldic.  Find¬ 
ing  it  beat  tolerably  higli  with  temporary  satisfaction,  he  thought  the  emo¬ 
tion  was  that  of  expectation,  and  resolved  to  enable  his  work  to  obtain 
more  extended  circulation^  by  printing  it  in  a  separate  form,  than  it  could 
meet  with  between  the  covers  of  a  Magazine. 

We  wish  he  may  not  smart  for  his  presumption.  He  is  not  deficient  in 
mind,  and  some  of  his  descriptions  are  well  written  ;  but  we  Ixdievc  it 
is  often  more  profitable  to  send  a  gratuitous  article  to  a  periodical  work* 
than  to  publish  it  separately. 

We  were  sorry  the  .autlior  could  not  express  his  surprize  at  a  circle  of 
fifty  stones,  near  Penrith,  without  quoting  a  scrap  of  profaneness,  and 
that  he  has  no  clearer  notions  of  the  nature  of  moral  evil,  than  to  rcprescuf 
diamken  revelry  among  the  Plawlck  miners,  as 

A  spot  of  azure  in  a  cloucy  sky. 


Art.  XXVdI.  The  Belgian  Traveller:  or  a  I'our  throiigli  Holland, 
France,  and  Switzerland,  during  the  Years  1804,  and  1V()5;  in  a  Series 
of  Letters  from  a  Nobleman,  to  a  Minister  of  State.  Edited  by  the  Au¬ 
thor  of  the  Revolutionary  Plutarch.  4  vols.  1‘Jmo.  pp.  1 1()0.  Price 
16s.  Egerton,  1806. 

^PHOSE  who  have  read  the  Revolutionary  Plutarch  with  avidity  and  cre^ 
dulity,  may  read  these  very  amusing  volumes  with  similar  feelings. 
Versons,  especially,  who  wish  to  believe  all  the  mischief  they  can  of  the 
present  sLite  of  Erance,  should  read  them  through ;  they  arc  quite  as 
true,  as  modern  novels;  and  considerably  n.ore  interesting.  They  pro¬ 
fess  to  desci  ilx*  the  enormous  oppressions  of  a  miliury  despotism,  and  we 
arc  well  assured  that  some  ot  tlie  affecting  tales  are  unvarnished  facts. 
Put  that  more  than  one  tenth  is  tnu*,  that  any  such  nobleman  ever  travelied, 
and  wicte,  and  conversed  with  Talleyrand,  &c.  See.  credat  J udeeus  A^ulia^ 
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Art.  XXVm.  Svfriia  Lafvarnat  Farghutorta  ;  or,  The  Uses  of  tlie 
1  jchcns  in  Dyeing,  and  other  Economical  Purposes.  By  J.  P.  Westring, 
M.D  Physician  to  the  King  of  Sweden.  No.  I.  pp.  4-8,  No.  II.  pp. 
Price  5s.  each.  Boosey.  1806. 

^fHE  nature  and  utility  of  this  publication  Intitle  it  to  attention  in  every 
country,  where  lic^  ers  can  be  produced  or  procured,  and  dyeing  is  an 
object  of  importance.  It  commenced  late  in  the  year  1805,  and  will  be 
completed  in  twenty-four  numbers,  including  scvcr.ty-two  lichens  (the  most 
valuable  of  two  hundred  and  twenty,  on  which,  during  fifteen  years,  the 
author  has  been  making  experiments)  ;  plates,  neatly  coloured,  are  intro¬ 
duced  to  represent  the  several  lichens,  and  to  display  a  specimen  of  the 
diffeicnt  dies  which  they  yield  under  ditferent  processes.  These  firocestes 
are  very  clearly  drawn  up,  in  a  manner  adapted  for  the  weakest  cajiacity; 
and  the  different  economical  uses  arc  specified  so  distinctly,  as  to  excite 
attention  from  persons  who  have  hitherto  been  wholly  igi»orant  of  their 
properties. 

It  might  b<*  expected  that  the  country  of  I.innsfus  should  continue  to 
possess  men  of  talents  in  Natural  History  ;  and  his  disciples,  of  late,  seem 
to  have  formed  a  phalanx  to  defend  its  title  to  tlyis  distinction.  Works 
of  the  greatest  merit,  in  every  branch  of  the  science,  have,  within  a  short 
space  of  time,  been  laid  Ufore  the  public,  by  such  men  as  Savnr/Zy  Thun- 
Ing,  Qvifnf/t  Palwstruchy  Sfintmian^  /IchariuSt  and  others.  The  Lichens, 
liowever,  had  no  distinct  history  that  described  all  their  properties;  when 
Mr.  Westring  undertook  the  task.  In  jx‘rforming  it,  he  connects  and 
completes  his  rtunicious  essays  on  the  subject,  which  have  repeated¬ 
ly  been  inserted  in  the  transactions  of  tlie  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Stockholm.*  ' 

This  study  has  certainly  been  too  much  neglected  in  our  own 
country,  notwitl.sfantling  the  iesj>ectablc  labours  of  Lonl  T-urdona!d 
and  others,  in  discoven'ng  and  describing  the  properties  of  various 
mosses.  We  ;*.re  of  opinion  thcrclore,  that  .a  translation  of  the  present 
work  would  give  this  jmrsuit  a  rank,  in  the  estimation  of  English 
botanists  and  geiuial  renders,  which  hitherto  it  has  never  obtained. 
JndejH'ndcnily  of  other  advant.ige.s,  it  provides  in  the  i[yarg  only,  three 
new  sources  of  industry.  1st.  'i  o  the  poor  \\\{: guthfring  and  prejfarhig  it 
pronvses  a  con'.fortable  livelihoodf  ;  -dly,  iIk*  dueing  itself,  will  be  more 
frec|ucnt  ar.il  give  employment  to  more  hands,  as  according  to  the  autlior’s 
nuthod  it  is  not  difficult,  and  is  alw  ay.s  serviceable ;  8dly,  to  the  ladies 
it  may  afford  an  amusing  and  innocent  occupation,  and  those  who  have 
nothing  better  to  do  may  be  Lpt  out  of  mischief:  for  the  process  will 
answ'cr  as  well  on  a  small  scale  as  a  large  one,  and  tlms  in  a  pint  bot¬ 
tle  thev  nuy  dye  silks,  rlbbt  ns,  &c.  of  almost  every  colour  with  the  great¬ 
est  e.ise  and  cxprdiilon. 

It  has  then  h ten  remarked,  .and  many  of  our  readers  will  objcit,  that 

*  Seethe  transactions  loi  ITOl  —  5tc.  Rc*i\ 
f  Manv  f.rmilicF  in  Leitlr  already  subsist  by  the  latter  branch  of  the 
employment.  AVr. 
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tlie  colours  produced  from  lichens  are  nefer  irenui/Ut  and  will  not  stand; 
but  the  author  has  proved,  by  various  exjHrrinients,  that  this  assertion 
is  unfounded  He  remarks  further,  what  may  appeftr  somewhat  curious, 
that  these  colours  are  almost  the  only  vc\<ctable  colours,  that  will  adhere 
to  white  marble.  T  hey  penetrate  deep  into  it,  he  says,  and  may  be  used 
in  painting  upon  it,  in  any  hue  that  tancy  may  dictate.  Might  not  cx- 
perimenis  be  made  on  gla«s  an  I  corals  .ilso? 

Beside  the  uses  of  the  Licoens  in  dyeing  (and  the  consumption  of  the 
lAehen  Tartareus  in  England  i» already  very  considerable)  they  are  found 
of  great  service  in  many  other  resp  ‘Cts.  'I'o  some  of  thes^.*  purposes,  like¬ 
wise,  we  already  ‘'tpply  them.  T  hus  we  have  mosses  of  our  own,  which 
will  produce  a  kind  of  gum,  resembling  the  Senegal  so  valuable  in 

the  cotton  manufacture.  Vhe  Lichen  IslanJtcuSf  ms  well  as  he  Snow-mosi 
^Lichen  m‘D«//j),.indthe  Rein-deer-mo8s(Z#./?a»i^//J'ri«ii/),  is  acknowledged 
to  be  salutary  in  consumptive,  and  pulmonary  disorders.  I'he  Hair-moss 
(L.  llirtus  boiled  in  a  little  water  and  milk  is  found  serviceable  in  cases  of 
jaundice.  Many  other  remedies  might  be  aaded  from  this  us^*fiil  class 
of  plants. ♦  Mr.  Ohusen  in  his  Travels  in  Iceland  informs  us,  that  the 
people  of  that  country  fatten  old  and  lean  oxen  with  the  L.  Islandiciis, 
and  that  they  prepare  the  L.L.  Rangiferinus,  Nivalis,  Velleus,  and  Pro- 
boscideus  into  as  many  palatable  dishes.  'Fhe  L.  Velleus  is  thought, 
also,  an  agreeable  aliment,  in  Canada. 

The  continuation  of  this  work,  will  in  all  probability  afford  much  ad¬ 
ditional  information.  If  a  translation  is  undertaken,  and  it  :s  found  expe¬ 
dient  to  copy  the  plates,  very  great  care  will  be  absolutely  essential  in 
correctness  of  delineation,  and  especially  in  a  true  representation  of  the 
colours  to  be  produced. 

The  1st  Number  of  this  work  contains  the  Flock4af^\  (Pulveraria 
chlorina)  which  by  the  various  preparations  here  minutely  prescribed, 
affords  14  beautiful  colours  on  silk,  wool,  cotton,  or  linen;  the  Fdrglaf^ 
L.  Saxatilis)  from  which  P2  colours  may  be  produced;  and  the  Aljolklaf 
(L.  Lacteus)  yielding  also  12  colours. 

The  2nd  Number  contains  xhee  lVestrings4afy\  (Isidium  Westringil) 
with  12;  the  Ljns  lafy  h.  Candelaris)  with  8;  and  the  lila^daf^  (L* 
Ventosus)  with  12  dirferent  colours.  The  spermatic  organs  (organa  carpo* 
morpha)  of  each  Lichen  have  been  minutely  examined  by  die  learned 

*  See  the  works  of  Hoffman^  jlmoreux^  and  IFillemety  as  also  the  trans¬ 
actions  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Lyon.  ITBS,  7. 

f  Laf  'is  derived  from  the  Anglosaxon  word  Hlavc^  a  rounded  flat 
protuberance,  which  answers  to  the  Greek  from  which  the  Latin 

Lichen  is  adopted,  signifying  a  ringworm,  or  a  rounded  flat  protuberance, 
which  is  the  natural  growth  of  the  Lichens.  Tournefort  supposes,  that 
the  name  Lichen  was  derived  from  their  property  of  curing  ringworms, 
which  Galen  taught  in  his  days. 

J  So  Called  by  Professor  Acharius  in  his  descrijition  of  new  and  little 
known  Swedish  Lichens,  in  honour  of  the  Author  of  the  present  work,  who 
first  discovered  that  tliis  Lichen  produced  a  valuable  genuine  dye.  Sec  the 
transaction^)  of  tlie  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Stockholm  for  ITD-L  p.  181. 
Rev. 
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Professor  Ach A RIU8 ;  of  these  an  exact  engraving  is  added,  on  a  sepa- 
rate  plate  in  tlie  first  number ;  but  in  the  2nd  and  following  numbers, 
they  are  inserted  on  the  same  plate  with  tVe  Lichens  and  the  coloured 
specimens. 

We  have  at  present  seen  only  the  first  two  numbers ;  but  we  expect 
the  continuation  daily. 

As  our  limits  do  not  permit  us,  in  the  present  instance,  at  least,  to 
allot  more  space  to  this  perfoimance,  we  shall  close  our  notice  w'ith  a 
few  remarks  by  the  author.  After  having  adverted  to  the  great  abund¬ 
ance  of  useful  Lichens  in  Sweden,  he  observes, 

“  Many  of  these  arc  substantial  or  effective  dying  materials,  which,  sim¬ 
ply  in  water,  impart  their  colours  both  to  wool  and  silk ;  within  one 
or  two  hours,  beautiful  and  even  precious  colours  may  be  fixed  on  the 
cloth.  Others  again  are  prefiarahle  materials,  which  require  a  previous 
process,  for  which  the  easiest  method  is  always  given.  With  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  difierent  chemical  salts,  colours  of  tlie  finest  gloss  may  be 
procured,  of  which  the  greatest  part  become  genuine.  On  silk  they  often 
obtain  a  firmness  and  lustre  not  inferior  to  the  Chinese.  Lastly,  they 
may  be  used  as  comftounded  colours,  when  oilier  materials  aie  employed, 
either  foreign,  wltich  thus  become  more  durable,  and  may  be  used  spar¬ 
ingly,  or  domestic,  as  Barks,  and  Uchens  of  otlier  kinds.  Both  the  pre¬ 
cious  Cochineal  and  the  Indigo,  which  cost  us  (in  Sweden)  yearly  se¬ 
veral  tons  of  gold  niiiy,  by  the  addition  of  proper  lichens,  be  rendered  in 
a  great  proportion  unnecessary.**  Pref.  p.  vii. 

“  I  he  gati'K  riiig  of  the  Lichens  is  best  made  after  rain  ;  with  an  iron 
scraper  fitu*il  for  the  purpose,  they  aic  easily  loosened  from  rocks  and 
stones ;  they  ought  to  be  well  cleaned  from  pine  leaves.  See,  washed  of 
all  sand  and  carm  in  cold  water,  afterwards  dried  in  the  shade  witli  mo- 
Ji'rate  heat,  and  then  pounded  or  ground  to  powder.  Within  four  or  at 
most  six  years  they  have  grown  up  again  on  the  same  place.  The  orndaf, 
( L.  Tanareus)  is  howevci  one  of  those,  which  grow  more  slowly. 

“  It  were  well  if  they  could  be  sown  or  planted,  which  probaoly  might 
be  done.** 

The  author  proposes  in  ao  other  place  to  grind  them  and  sow  them  on 
the  first  snow. 

“  I  hey  seem  »  come  nearest  to  the  Zoophyte  species,  and  have,  as  it 
;vere,  a  polypus  nature,  not  unlike  the  little  animal  vorticeUa  rotatoria,  which, 
when  dry,  resembles  sand,  hut  rcvfv«  again  when  sprinkled  with  water. 
Here  we  find  that  a  piece  of  their  leaves,  which  has  stuck  to  any  sub- 
sunce,  grows  up  by  itself  to  a  full  size.  Some  have  thought  tJiat  they 
vegetate  only  in  winter,  and  indeed  it  seems  as  if  tlveir  life  was  inactive 
during  the  whole  summer,  however  ufter  a  heavy  rain  or  continuation  of 
wet  Weather,  we  find  them  as  brisk  as  in  the  cold  season.**  p.  viii. 

But  we  must  now  refer  our  readers  to  the  work  itself ;  if  any  of  them 
have  the  leisure  and  the  Inclination  to  study  the  Swedish  language,*  we 
can  promise  them  that  it  is  not  difficult  of  acquisition  nor  biinren  of 
utility. 

See  Eel.  Rev.  Vol.  1.  p,  o¥2. 
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Art.  XXIX.  SELECT  LITERARY  INFORMATION. 

Gentlemen  anti  Pnhlislurs  who  have  works  in  Use  fires fi  will  UF^gt  the 
Conductors  of  the  Eclectic  Review,  hy  sending  informatiom  (post  fsasd) 
of  the  subject  y  extent  y  and  probable  price  of  such  works;  which  they  may 
depend  on  being  communicated  to  the  public^  if  consistent  with  its  plan. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

PropMals  ha\'e  b«  *'n  circulated  f<i>r  print¬ 
ing  by  subscription,  in  octavo,  price  ll>«. 
6d.  a  volume  of  sermons,  by  the  Rev.  H. 
B.  Wilson,  M.  A.  Cur.itc  and  Lecturer  of 
St.  Michael's  Ba-isishaw,  la>cttirer  of  the 
united  Parishes  of  S*.  .\nlholin  and  St. 
John  Rafstint,  und  oiif '«f  the  masters  of 
Merchant  Taylor’s  .Scho-d,  J/jiidun. 

It  is  proposed  to  publish  by  subscription 
Fen  Sermons,  .is  prt  achc-d  in  Oxcudou  and 
Wobuin  Clia|>eis,  by  the  Rev.  Wiliiaiu 
Cockburn,  .A.  M.  ('hristiaii  .\dviH*ate  in  the 
Unir'ersity  of  ('anibridite,  price  to  subscri¬ 
bers  7s.  6d.  to  be  paid  tni  <lelivery  of  the 
work. 

.Mr.  J.  Caropb«dl,thc  author  of  “  Worlds 
Displayeri,”  and  several  other  works,  will 
publish  in  a  short  time,  the  Voyages  and 
Travels  of  a  Bible. 

it  is  designed  to  publish  a  third  volume 
of  sermons,  by  the  lat»*  Mr.  A.  Swaastoii, 
preacher  of  the  gos).K  l  in  the  Coinmunion 
of  the  Secession  CMiurch. 

Proposals  have  be«.*n  eireulated  for  pub¬ 
lishing  hy  suhsi'ription,  in  one  volume, 
neatly  printe<l  in  twelves,  price  to  tub- 
scril>ers,  3s.  .An  Essay  on  the  Importance 
of  Evang^elical  .Seminaries  among  Dissen¬ 
ters,  a.s  preparatory  to  the  W’ork  of  the 
Ministry.  By  Ingram  Cobbin. 

Mr.  T.  D.  \V.  Dearu,  .ArebitiTt  to  His 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  ofClareiire,  will 
pubUsh  .Sketches  in  .Arelnteetnre,  consist¬ 
ing  of  original  (b  signs  for  cottagi  s  and  ru¬ 
ral  dwellings,  suitable  to  perwais  of  mo- 
dt'raie  fortune,  and  f<»r  <*oiiv«  nieut  retire¬ 
ment,  with  plans  and  appn»|>rate  scenery 
to  each;  also  some  general  obsvTvalions. 
Elegantly  rmgravcil  on  '20  plates,  large 
quarto,  price  II.  7s.  in  Iioards. 

S|vce<ldy  will  be  published  by  W.  F.  Po- 
roek,  .Arcbitecf,  rk'gantly  engraved  on  33 
plates,  royal  quarto,  price  11.  11s.  6d.  in 
boards,  Sketches  for  Rustic  Gottages,  Ru¬ 
ral  Dwellings,  and  Villas,  eoniposetl  in 
the  ancient  English,  tlw*  Grecian,  and  Ro¬ 
man  Style'?,  with  plans  and  descriptions; 
to  which  are  prrdixed,  sr»me  practical  ob¬ 
servations  on  character,  seenery,  and  si¬ 
tuation,  proper  for  such  Iwiildings,  particu¬ 
larly  as  appmpriaie  to  ca.stle8,  abides,  old 
English  hous«.‘S,  &c.  with  practical  remarks 


on  the  execution  of  buildings  in  general, 
and  the  most  general  causes  of  the  dry 
roL 

An  Historical  Essay  on  the  Life  of  the 
Great  Coude,  written  by  His  Serene  High¬ 
ness  the  Prince  of  Cende,  his  de^^cendant  in 
the  fourth  drgn'e,  puw  in  Euglaiwl,  Iran- 
sbted  Iroin  tbe  orig^inal  manusiTipt,  fomtd 
at  Chantilly,  and  published  at  Paris,  is 
now  in  the  prt'ss,  and  will  be  shortly  pub- 
TisIumI  in  one  volume  octavo. 

Mr.  Barrow,  amhor  of  Travels  m  China, 
will  publish,  in  a  tew  weeks,  bis  expected 
account  of  the  public  life,  aud  a  selection 
from  the  unpubbslied  writings,  of  the  Ear  I  s 

of  Macartney,  in  two  quarto  vohiine>. 

With  this  month  commences  a  new 
monthly  poriud  ejil  work,  to  be  entitletl,  the 
Itispeetmr,  price  6*1.  |ht  nuinU'j^,  by  Si- 
iiiou  Peep,  IvMp 

Also,  another  new  work,  entiled,  The 
Compiler,  or  Literary  Banquet. 

Nieltiilas  Carlisle,  Esq,  )>(‘cretary  of  the 
Society  of  .AntiquarU-s,  hanjiist  stmt  to  tbe 
pr<‘ss  n  w«>rk  of  greit  and  geiiemi  utility,  to 
bi?  entitled  a  ToiHigraphical  Dictiimary  of 
England.  It  is  to  conLnn  an  occurafe  dc- 
lincatuNi  of  each  county,  as sulidivided  into  ' 
.hundreds,  l.itlu's,  wapeaLik<»,  &c.  an  ac¬ 
count  of  tile  {topulatiou  of  each  parish  and 
township,  as  estiinate«i  in  tho  returns  made 
by  order  of  tiu*  guvei  uiuent  in  1  SO  1  ;  and  a 
staU'iuent  of  Uiu  parochial  aswrsMOents  ai> 
cording  to  the  returns  made  to  parliament 
iu  1803.  An  iwcouni  will  likewise  be 
given  of  ecideslast  ical  benetkus,  stating 
who  tire  p^itroiis  of  them  are,  aud  the  va¬ 
lue  at  which  they  aro  H»;t  down  in  tho 
King’s  b<M>k> ;  to  ihii  port  will  be  added 
an  account,  curious  as  it  in  ilesirabte,  of 
the  tutelary  saint  ot  t  ach  church.  Be 
sides  tb(?se  topics,  it  wdl  imhule  a  va^t 
variety  of  other  particulars  relative  to  th« 
situation  of  post  towns,  markets,  faint, 
corporation*;,  free  schools,  aud  religious 
houses,  nieinber*;  of  parliami'Ot,  assizes, 
petty  >cssions,  &e.  &c.  The  wliole  <»t  the 
materials,  which  have  btwn  collecietl  Wilk 
great  labour  and  pains  fiom  the  most  .tii- 
tbentic  sources,  will  for  tlie  couvenienc* 
and  facility  of  conMiltation,  be  arraiq^rd 
in  alphabetical  order. 

Proposals  have  b«ea  issued  fuv  pubUlh- 
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Select  Literary  Information, 


iii^  by  MtbtocripiiiHi,  a  bt«t  ry  of  tlir  Cuiuuy 
of  Cardifran,  by  Samuel  Kusli  Meyrirk, 
A.  B.  of  Queen’*  Cullcfre,  Oxford,  ahich 
will  be  illurtraled  with  18  plate*,  from 
drawinjc*  made  on  tbe  spot  by  the  author, 
and  oni^raved  by  the  most  celcbralCil 
artists  ill  this  country.  'Fhc  work  will  make 
one  larte  voUiine  in  quarto. 

In  the  course  of  the  ensuiiit;  month  will 
be  published,  in  3  voU.  1‘iino.  Letter* 
from  V'ngtand,  by  Don  MauiiH  Alvarez 
I'.spritdla,  tr.'iuslated  fioiii  the  Spanish. 

Propt»*als  have  bet  n  IsmumI  for  publish¬ 
ing  by  subscription,  iii  quarto,  a  set  of 
view*,  illustratite  of  Mr.  Walter  .Scott’s 
lary  of  the  laist  Minstrel.  'I’lie  work  will 
consist  of  twelve  view’s  on  the  rivers  Kortfi- 
w’iek,  Kttiick,  Yarrow.  'I’eviot,  and  rweed. 
To  bs'  cn^cravetl  by  James  Heath,  H.  A. 
ti.tin  draw’inys  taken  on  the  »jK>r,  by  J.  C. 
.'>ehetky,  of  Oxford,  with  anecdotes  and  de- 
-eriptioiis  by  Mr.  Scott;  to  be  acconi- 
[Mniedwith  historical  vignettes. 

Mr.  Byerley’s  translation  of  the  cele- 
hr.itetl  Machiavcl’.*  preat  work,  The  I’lince, 
IS  now  ill  the  pre>*.  Mr.  B.  has  added 
notes  to  his  translation,  in  which  he  at¬ 
tempts  to  piove  that  Bonaparte  has  inva¬ 
riably  adoptisi  the  maxims  of  that  great 
Statesman  in  all  his  canipie^ts,  and  that  we 
have  only  to  is>nsnlt  them  to  disr'over  a  clue 
to  his  p.ast  and  future  conduct.  It  will  Ik* 
printed  in  .«n  elegant  octavo  volume,  aiul 
rnrielu  tl  with  a  tine  head  of  Machiavel. 

A  Work  of  considerable  inipoitance,  and 
aiming  .at  nothing  less  than  a  total  change 
in  the  'tndy  ami  practice  ot  Khiqiieiice,  is 
now  pr<>pa ring  for  the  pre«s.  It  traces  the 
revidntions  of  oratory,  and  the  causes  of 
its  piTigiess  or  decline  indifferent  countries, 
with  a  V  ew  of  making  the  collei  teil  cvl- 
dcnceof  past  times  the  test  of  the  proposes! 
plan  of  academical  imprxivenient.  The 
rhisiiy  is  illustrated  by  a  great  variety  of 
the  most  admired  sp«*ciniens  of  |>opular, 
narliamentary,  and  judicial  eloquence. 
It  IS  to  he  intitled  1'lie  British  Cicero. 

Mr.  Pinkerton  has  undertaken  to  edit  a 
work  of  considerable  magnitude,  nearly 
comv'ctixl  with  the  suhjcct  of  his  late  pub¬ 
lication — A  tieiieral  Collection  of  Voyages 
and  '1*1  tvels,  forming  a  complete  history  of 
the  niipinand  pn>grefs  of  discovery  by  sea 
and  land  from  thecnirliest  ages  to  the  pre- 
f*'nt  time. 

'I'he  new  etlltion  of  Po]H‘’s  work*,  by  iJic 
Kev,  W.  Lisle  Bowh*s,  will  he  publishtsi  in 
a  few  wavks  This  txlition  is  not  only  en- 
Isrgisl  by  a  series  of  note*  and  illustra¬ 
tions  by  the  c<lit*>r  and  other  learnetl 
friends,  but  by  a  v«>lume  of  letters  bi-tweeu 
Pope  and  hi*  corr»*spondent*,  never  l^eforc 


publisiHxl,  and  which  have  been  supplied 
from  the  library  of  a  noble  Marqui*. 
'flierc  are  also  a  considerable  number  of 
fK>rtrait*,  not  hitherto  engraved,  of  Pope’* 
illustnous  friends,  w  hich  will  form  a  v.xlu- 
blc addition  to  the  English  Series.  The  whole 
is  comprised  in  ten  volumes  octavo,  w.th 
an  additional  volume  in  quarto,  and  another 
in  octavo,  to  suit  Riiffhead’s  and  Warton’s 
editions. 

A  new-  otlition  of  Robert  Ferguson’s 
Poems,  handsomely  printed,  Ps’O.  with  a 
true  account  of  his  life  ami  writings,  will 
shortly  apiM'ar. 

The  first  numlter  of  the  Transactions  ot 
the  Entomological  Society  of  I.on<lon,  w  ill 
Hp|>ear  early  in  tlie  present  month. 

Pro{M>sals  have  Ih-cii  circulated  for  pub- 
h^hing  by  subscription,  a  Portrait  of  Wil¬ 
liam  W’llLfiforce,  Esq.  M.  P.  dwlicaP'd  by 
|)cimisMun  to  the  Rev.  the  Dean  ot'  (Carlisle. 
I>.  I),  the  picture  selecterl  for  the  engraving 
isfromthe  crayon  of  the  late.lohii  Russel, 
Ksq.  R.  A  in  possession  of  the  Rev.  the 
Dean  of  Carlisle :  it  is  said  to  be  a  strong 
characteristir  liUeiu'SS.  Mr.  Heath  has 
nudertaken  to  eusrravc  it  in  his  first  style  c  f 
elegance.  Price  to  subscribers  <»ue  gniiH  n: 
to  nonsuliscriliers  the  price  will  he  consi- 
derahly  laised.  'rhe  precise  order  of  suh- 
si'ription  will  he  rigidly  att»  uded  to  in 
the  delivery  of  the  prints.  A  list  of 
subseriherx  will  accompany  each  impies- 
siun. 

(iER.MANY. 

M.  J.  'F.  Zamicr  has  puhlishH  a  Historv 
of  the  Archducal  House  of  l.orraine,  in¬ 
tended  to  form  an  Introduction  of  the  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Electoral  House  of  .^alzhonrg. 
(Misforisrhr  IJebfrsicht  ties  I^hrin^psch  Oes- 
irekhiscitrn  Eriknuses^  8vo.  Stilzbourg.  Zau- 
rieth,  20k.) 

At  Srhntcbcrg  is  puhlislied,  .Accounts  of 
the  Principal  Authors  of  the  tiffeenth  and 
sixtaenth  Onturies,  with  Extracts  from 
their  Works,  and  Details  of  the  more  Re¬ 
markable  Events  of  their  Lives.  Darstellintfi 
tier  vorztiglichsten  iielehrten,  8vo.  o  gr.) 

At  CiMuliz,  M.  F.  Otto  has  published  a 
Biographical  Dictionar)*  of  .Authors  and 
Artists  who  have  lived  in  Upper  I.usatia 
fn>m  the  tifte«*nth  Uentury  to  the  prt*sent 
Date,  including  Authors  now  living,  j'/ct- 
kon  tier  sett  tlem  Funfit^ehnfen  Jahrhunderl 
verst  or  henen,  4  vols.  8vo.  8  rxd.) 

M.  -A.  Fikenscher  has  published  at  Er¬ 
lang,  .a  Work  intitled,  Literarx'  Bayreuth, 
rontaining.  Biographical  and  I.iterary  No¬ 
tices  of  all  the  Authors  born  in  the  Princi¬ 
pality  of  that  Name,  alphalx'tically  ar¬ 
ranged.  (deleintts  Hirstenthurn  Bttrevthy  12 
vols.  Hvo.) 
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Luts  of  Wotkt  recetOly  pubtuhed. 


At  Jena.  M.  F.  Jacob*  has  publiah'd  the 
third  Number  of  hi*  Klementarv  •^ruu'iple* 
®^the<trec\  LMneunjire  (Eftr.tniarbuih  dtr 
gTHchischen  Sf^'orke.  f. 

M.  F.  Ilezel  h  «spubl  shed  at  rK>rpat,  an 
Introduction  to  Gmeral  Ora  mn.ir,  parii* 
cuhirly  appris'd  to  th«*  German  IJui^uaiTe. 
{EinUitumfiH  ftfe  AUgnteine  St^nifhlehre^  8to. 
PP.  120.  8  gr.) 

SWPOEN. 

Bitoks  published  IhU  Yw. 
Ecommkal  Annals  pubtiitlied  monthly, 
by  the  Academy  of  Science*  Stockho  iu. 
Public  as  well  m  private  cronomical  regu¬ 


lation*  and  discMverie*,  are  the  *nt^rt  of 
this  work,  the  1st  number  of  which  ctio- 
tains  among  other  articles,  some  recent 
di.'Covori  * ojikcernmg  potatoes;  the  man¬ 
ner  of  bleaching  I  nen  in  Hollaivl,  ^c. 

The  Histjry  tif  the  Jerrs,  by  Josephu*. 
translated  and  cootinut'd  to  the  present 
time,  by  HaPierg. 

The  Mntaic  by  S.  D.  Michaelit, 

ahridsed  by  \.  llelrin,  R.  D  wtUi  a  Pre¬ 
face.  by  ii.  Wykmaii.  D.  D.  Profowor  of 
Theolou^y  at  the  University  of  U|>sal. 

The  History  of  England,  3d  vol.  to  the 
year  1*760.  abridged  from  several  Authors, 
by  .loU.  af  Rjerki;n. 


Art.  XXXI.  LIST  OF  WORKS  RF.CENTLY  PURLISIIKI). 

IVe  hone  that  no  •writer  will  take  exception  at  the  omission  of  his  work  in  the 
following  list^  as  information  respecting  it  may  not  have  reached  us  .••—/Ac 
insertion  of  any  work  should  not  be  considered  as  a  sanction  of  it ;  the 
I'ut  consisting  of  articles j  which  we  have  not  examined. 


AC. R I  Cl  I  rcRf . 

'IVansactions  of  the  iloiticultuial  Sewiety 
of  ].oTi(lon.  vol.  1.  part  1.7s.  (mI. 

HIOI'.WAPIIV. 

An  Account  of  the  I.ifc  and  Writings  of 
J)r.  Hugh  Blair.  By  J.  Hill,  1..  K.  I>. 
hvo.  6s. 

All  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of 
Daxid  Hume.  I'sij.  By  T.  R  Kitchic.  8vo. 
lOs.  od. 

A  ('atalogue  of  th<*  Royal  and  \ohlc  Au- 
ih<ns  of  Kncland.  Scotland,  and  Ireland  ; 
with  Lists  of  their  Works.  By  the  late 
Karl  of  Grford.  Enlarged  and  eontinued 
to  the  present  t'lnc,  hy  T.  Park,  F.  S.  A. 
3  vol.  8 VO.  71.  7s.  or  4to.  111.  1  is. 

CHEMISTRY. 

Dialogues  in  Chemistry,  inteiulixl  for  the 
Instnietion  an«l  F.ntertainment  of  Young 
People:  in  whieh  the  first  Principles  of 
that  Science  are  fully  cxp’aiied.  To 
which  are  addeil.  Questions,  ami  other 
Kxcreiscs  for  the  F^camination  of  Pupils. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  Joyce.  Author  of  Scientific 
Dialogues,  in  six  volumes,  to  which  the 
above  is  a  Stxjuel.  ^  vols.  ISmo.  7s.  half¬ 
bound. 

CLASSICAL  1 1  IFRATl^RF. 

Opuscula  Rnhnkeniana:  acc<dnnt  Epis- 
tola'  novcm  a«l  .1.  P.  d’Orvillium  iiitihac 
inedita'.  Prefationein  et  lodices  aJdidit 
T.  Kidd,  8vo.  l‘2s.  boards. 


COMMERCE. 

An  Fjsay  on  the  Tlnsiry  of  M«iin*y  and 
Principh  s  of  (’oinmenx:.  By  .1.  Wheatly. 
4to.  ll. 

t  DL'CA!  tON. 

Ane)(‘iit  History  fw  tbc  Use  of  Schools  ; 
exhibiting  u  summary  View  of  th*  Rise, 
I’ro'.  ress,  Rinolntions,  DeeFne  an<l  Fall 
of  the  various  Nat  ons  of  Antiquity,  from 
the  earPest  Records  of  Tinu.  to  the  FaM  ot 
the  Roman  F.mpin',  illustrated  hy  a  Map. 
Ry  the  Rev.  .lohn  Robinson,  l‘2mo.  6s. 
fxHind. 

't’he  Tutor' .  .Assistant  in  Natural  and  Fx- 
j-oriipcntal  Philos»»phy,  and  Pupil’s  Manu¬ 
al;  I'ontaining  a  romph*te  Set  of  Questions, 
and  other  Exercises,  for  the  Examination 
of  Pupils,  iu  the  six  volume*  of  the  Scl¬ 
ent  fic  Dialogues.  'Fo  which  is  added,  a 
Com|M'ndiuiii  of  the  principal  Facts  undi  r 
each  IVpart  merit  of  Science.  By  the  Rev. 
J.  Joyce,  Author  of  Scientific  Dialogue*. 
18mo.  2s.  half-bound. 

The  Elements  of  English  (jrammar, 
with  a  concise  View  of  the  principal  Fi¬ 
gures  ol  Rhetoric.  By  G.  N.  Usher. 
6th edition.  I*.  6fl. 

Mathuririi  Corderil  (iolhx^uia  Selccta: 
or,  .‘^h*ct  Colloquies  ol  Mathurin  Cordier. 
I6lh  edition.  By  Samuel  LoggC’i.  A.  M. 
Is.  6d.  bound. 

Geochronolocy  of  Europe,  8vo  calf, 
lettcnxl,  lOi.  6<L 

Histoirc  .Sneree,  2  voIjl  ys.  half-hound. 

Introdm  tion  au  l/a^teur  FrAii''oi< :  on 
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Rorueil  dc  PiwM  Choi*i«*s;  avec  I’Expli- 
('iitiun  dr»  Idiuti»nics  **t  dis  Plir.»so9  difli* 
ciU»a  ii’y  t:ouvenl.  Par  I/iiidlc'V  Mur¬ 
ray,  Auteur  d’une  Qratiiniairo  Angloijie, 
4tc.  hr.  I'Jmo.  3s.  Invardh. 

'I’he  StuiW-nt’s  Comp-anion;  or,  a  Sum¬ 
mary  of  ral  KnowU  itcr;  itnnpre- 
hriaiing  Geography,  Natural  nh>t'»ry,  As¬ 
tronomy,  Chronology,  History,  Biogra¬ 
phy,  t  omaiwe,  Ik-Iles  lojitrrs.  History  of 
l.itf-rmture,  'niet».ogy,  and  Politics.  f>y 
.Tohii  Sitbino.  P2nio.  '7$.  boartis.  Illus¬ 
trated  by  many  Engravings, 

Ia*s  Voyages  de  Cyrus ;  avec  un  l>i»- 
rours  sur  la  Mythologie  et  la  Theologie 
dcs  Aiicii'us.  Par  M.  Kumsay.  Sccoudc 
I'dition,  avf.c  la  Sf^nificatJitn  des  Mots  Ics 
plus  ddficiles  cu  x\ngloi'J  au  bas  do  chaquc 
pag«\  Kevue  et  .soigneuseineut  oorrigee, 
par  Dr.  Wanostroclit.  l'2im*.  4s.  bd. 
bound. 

Fisr.  Alls. 

DaiiM'I’s  Uurttl  Sport  ,  3  voU.  8vo.  M.  5s. 
lM»anls,  and  in  3  vi>ls.  4to.  '71  1 7s.  lid. 

ImkiuN.  a  lu  u  edition,  witii  considerable 
additions  and  improNAinieuts. 

nisToav. 

Memoirs  of  John  Lord  tie  Joiuvillc, 
Grand  SiMiescbal  of  ('hampapue,  written  by 
hiinsih,  containinp  a  Part  ot  the  He  gii  of 
laMiis  IX  King  of  rrance,  surnained  St. 
Louis,  including  an  Account  t)f  that  King';* 
r.xpetli?  till  to  Egypt  in  the  year  1'248. 
To  whn'h  arc  aductl,  the  Notes  and  l)is- 
si-rtatioiis  of  M.  Du  Cange  on  the  ;.bove, 
togt'ther  w ith  the  Di.s.si  rtations  of  M.  Ix* 
Baron  dc  f.a  Buttle,  on  the  Life  of  St. 
Louis,  M.  L'I'.nC'uuc  dc  la  Kaval-ere  and 
iM.  l-'alct.net,  tai  the  Assassins  of  Syria  ; 
from  the  “  Mcinoires  de  I’Acadtinie  de 
Belles  f.cttrcs  et  Inser  plions  de  France.” 
'I'ln  w  hole  translated  by  'riiomas  Jolincs, 
F.sq.  M.  P.  In  ‘2  vols.  4to.  illustrated  by 
engravings.  41.  4s. 

LAW. 

(>bv(  rvations  n|>on  the  prop(»sed  Reform 
in  the  .\ilin  lustration  of  CiVil  Justice  in 
.'<«  «itl.ind.  By  Janies  Fergusson,  F.sq. 
\d\o«—  c,  8\u.  4s.  sewcil. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Idiocy  an  I  Lu¬ 
nacy  ;  to  wh.eh  is  subioined,  an  .Apjien- 
dix,  i'oiitaming  the  Pr.-ietice  of  the  Court 
of  Chancel  y  on  tbi^  suhiect;  by  A.  High- 
more.  Os.  hoards. 

Ml  DICINF. 

Address  to  the  Thofossors  of  Physic  ami 
Surgtiy  i.i  lauuion  aim  Westuiinster  ;  pro¬ 
posing  till  Institution  of  a  S»ciely  fir  in¬ 
vestigating  theCanse,  Syniptons,  and  cure 
of  the  Ilydrephobi.i,  bd. 

Mrdicnl  Reports  of  Cases  and  hixpi  r!» 


menu,  wiUi  Dbsenrations,  ebiefiy  derived 
from  Hospital  Practice :  to  which  are  ad¬ 
ded,  an  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  Canine 
Madness,  and  Thought*  on  a  Plan  for  its 
Extirpation  from  the  British  Isles.  By 
Ssmiitl  Argeitt  Bardaley*,  M.  O.  M.  R. 
M.  S.  Edinbnrgh;  ami  M.  51  London: 
Physician  to  the  Manchester  Infirmary, 
I>is|H‘nsary,  Lunatic  Hospital,  and  Asy» 
luin;  and  V’ ice- President  of  the  Literary 
and  P!iilo.sophieaI  Society,  at  Manchc»v 
ter.  8vn.  8s.  boards. 

Diseourses  on  the  Management  of  Infants, 
and  the  Treatment  of  their  I)iseas<-s;  writ¬ 
ten  in  a  plain,  famdiar  Style,  to  render 
them  intelligible  and  use  ful  to  all  Mothers. 
By  John  Ilerdman,  M.  D.  Member  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians,  l.oniion,  of 
the  Mwlieal  Society,  Edinburgh,  and  one 
of  the  Physicians  of  the  City  Dispensary. 
Tlie  secimd  Disi'Cirrse  may  be  had  si?- 
perate,  price  3s.  (id.  8vo.  6s.  hmirds. 

First  lanes  ol  the  Practice  of  Surgery, 
illustrated  by  such  Plates  as  arc  essential 
to  the  Subject ;  being  an  F.leniontary 
Work  for  Students,  and  a  concise  Book  of 
llefiTciicc  for  Prai'titioners.  By  Samuel 
Cooper,  8vo.  12s.  boanl.s. 

An  Epitome  of  the  Diseasc.s  incident  to 
Children,  foolscsp,  8vo.  price  3s.  6d.  By 
William  llebcrden,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S. 

A  View  of  the  Nerx’ous  Temjierament ; 
being  a  Practical  Enquiry  into  the  in¬ 
creasing  Prevalence,  Prevention,  and 
'Frcatmeiit  of  those  Diseases  commonly 
oalleil  Nervous,  Bilious,  Stomach  ami 
Liver  Complaints,  Indigestion,  laiw  Spi¬ 
rits,  Gout,  ficc.  By  Thomas  Trotter,  M.D. 
8vo.  7s.  iKiards. 

A  popular  l*Nsay  on  the  Disonler  fami¬ 
liarly  termed  a  Cold,  containing  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  Receipts  and  Reme<lics.  By  K.  L. 
White.  5*. 

An  l^s^ay  on  the  Nature  of  Fever  ;  lieing 
an  Atti-inpt  to  ascertain  the  Principles  of 
its  Tivatinent,  By  A.  P.  Wilson,  M.  D. 
6s. 

An  loqiiirx'  into  the  Changes  induced  on 
.Xtinospheric  Air  by  the  Germination  of 
Secils,  tl»e  Vegetation  of  Plant*,  and  the 
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of  Newnton- lAUigville,  in  the  County  of 
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C'onduct  of  Christ  as  a  Teacher,  a  Sermon 
preached  to  the  Supporters  of  the  Unitarian 
Fund,  in  Parliament  Court,  Spitalliclds, 
November  26,  1806.  Published  by  Re¬ 
quest.  By  Joshua  Toulmin,  1).  1).  To 
w  inch  is  addl'd,  the  Ki  |H>rt  of  the  ('om- 
mit’ee  of  the  Unitarian  Fund,  12mo.  Is. 

A  nnon  preached  on  Wednesday,  Fe¬ 
bruary  2.i,  1807,  the  Day  appointed  fora 
General  Fast,  and  before  H.  M.  Coldstnatn 
R<n;imcnt  of  Guards,  and  afteiwards  at 
Bniinptoii  I/>dge,  b  lore  their  Kcyal 
Highii(*sse»  the  Dutchess,  the  Princess,  and 
Prince  William  Frederli'k  Dukeof  (ilme  i's- 
t»  r.  By  the  Rev  Wilham  Daking,  L.  L.  B. 

F. S.  A.  4to.  Is.  6d. 

'I'iic  Piopagation  of  Christianity  was 
not  indehti'd  to  any  Secondary  Cause.s,  a 
Prize  K.s.vay,  published  in  pursuance  of 
the  will  of  tiie  Rev.  J.  Hivl^f*.  ^'^f  John’s 
Ctdioge,  Cambridge.  By  the  Rev.  S.  B. 
Vince,  B.  .\.  Fellow  of  King’s  College, 
Cambridge.  Svo.  Is. 

.A  Confutation  of  Atheism,  from  the 
I.aws  and  (Constitution  of  the  Heavenly 
B(Kli('S,  in  Four  Discour.ses  preached  be¬ 
fore  the  Uirntr.sity  of  (’ainbridge.  By  the 
Rev.  S.  Vince,  A.  M.  F.  R.  S.  Plumiaii 
Profc.ftsor  of  Astronomy  and  Experimental 
Philosophy.  Svo.  -Vs.  6d.  boards 

A  .'short  Epitome  of  the  Histoi’y  and 
Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Bible,  with  Practical 
Instrueiions  for  the  U.se  of  Young  Persons. 
By  Mrs.  Wilson,  Author  of  Juvenile  In¬ 
struction,  price  Is.  6d. 

TOPOCRAPIIY. 

The  First  V’olume,  dhist rated  by  a  very 
accurate  Map  of  North  Britain,  during 
British  and  Roman  Times,  and  other  F.n- 
gra villas  of  Caledonia ,  or  an  .Account 
Hist(»nral  and  Topographic,  qf  North  Bri¬ 
tain,  from  the  mast  ancient  to  the  present 
Times.  With  a  Dirtionary  of  Places, 
Chorographieal  and  Ptolological.  'Fo  b«* 
eompletcci  in  four  Volumes.  By  (»eorge 
(.'haliner,  F.  R.  S.  and  S.  A.  vol.  1.  4to. 
81.  :Js.  boards,  and  a  few  Copies  on  impe¬ 
rial  paper.  41.  1 4s.  6d. 

1  RAVELS. 

A  Sketch  of  a  Tour  on  the  Continent. 
By  James  F.dward  Smith,  M.  I).  F.  K.  S. 
M(  tuber  of  the  Aeadeinics  ol  Turin,  Upsal, 
Stockholm,  Lund,  Lisbon,  Philadelphia, 
the  Imjierial  Academy,  Natura:  Curioso- 
runi,  ice.  Ac,  President  of  the  Liunean 
Society.  2d  edition,  Svols.  Svo. 
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